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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


a 


Aw Aornor, whose “ surprize has been 
excited,’’ may be assured that he will not 
be overlooked. 

A. B. T. in reply to B.C. D. p. 194, 
says, that the Baronetage of Barker is be- 
lieved to be extinct. There are uot only 
no male descendants of Robert Barker, 
esq. of Eveley, but no descendants what- 
ever, as the late excellent Baronet was 
himself the heir of Robert Barker; but 
so far from ever coming into possession 
of any property in any shape, Mr. Barker 
received an annuity from Sir William, or 
his father, several years before his death, 
of 100/. and the same sum from Lord 
Dumfries. The late Sir William’s worthy 
lady is not dead, as there stated, but 
now lives in Alfred-street, Bath. Sir Wil- 
liam was about 80 years of age. His ne- 
phew, Mr. Ponsonby, succeeds to the 
large estates, and takes the name. Mr. 
Ponsonby is married to Lady Harriett, 
sister of the Marquis of Headfort. 

G. H. W. communicates the following 
information. ‘The Rev. John Alexander, 
(noticed in page 290) was probably a de- 
cendant of Capt. Andrew Alexander, of 
Londonderry, whose name appears in the 
list of Protestants attainted by James the 
Second’s Parliament, held in Dublin in 
1689.—Wiseton Hall, Notts, (page 211) 
was the seat of the Ack/om, not Acktom 
family. Esther Acklom, Viscountess Al- 
thorp, who died without issue in 1818, 
bequeathed the estate to her husband, 
John Charles, Viscount Althorp, eldest son 
of Earl Spencer, K, G.— Mansfield, in 
Nottinghamshire, (page 211) gives the 
title of Countess, in her own right, to Louisa 
wife of the Hon. R.T. Grevile, but she 
is not Baroness of Mansfield. There is in 
fact no English Barony or Viscounty an- 
nexed to either of the Earidoms of Mans- 
field. The celebrated Peer was created 
Baron Mansfield, co, Notts, with limita- 
tion to his male issue, and consequent- 
ly that honour died with him; he was 
created Earl of Mansfield, in Notting- 
ham, with remainder to Louisa, Viscoun- 
tess Stormont, in Scotland; and Ear! of 
Mansfield, in Middlesex, with remainder 
to David Viscount Stormont by a sub- 
sequent creation. At the time his Lord- 
ship obtained the first patent of an Earl- 
dom, it was supposed that a remainder to 
a Scotch Peer was not valid, and there- 
fore the limitation was made to the Lady 
of his nephew Viscount Stormont. When 
a contrary doctrine was established, his 
Lordship obtained a second patent, with 
remainder to Lord Stormont.” 

RicHMONDIENSI8, whose account of the 
parish of Tottington, was inserted in p. 
27, wishes to correct an error, which has 


been kindly pointed out to bim by the 
present worthy vicar of that parish :—** It 
was the Church of Terrington, and not Tot- 
tington, which was given by King James 
I. to Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divi- 
nity at Cambridge. From the similarity 
of names, Mr. Le Neve was most proba- 
bly led into the e:ror, and I inadvertently 
repeated it. ‘ The alienation of Totting- 
ton,’ says my kind informer, ‘is com- 
plete from the Southwells, (who received it 
from Henry VIII.) to Samuel Harsnet, 
Lord Bishop of Norwich, (afterwards Arch- 
bishop of York) and Founder of Chigwell- 
school, which he endowed with the same.’ 
Among the Curates of Tottington ought to 
have been inserted the names of Peter B. 
Scott, and John Francklin.” 

A Correspondent asks, by whom was the 
See of Llandaff filled between Bp. Kitchen, 
alias Dunstan, and Bp. Jones? See Beat- 
son’s Pol. Ind. vol. III. p. 197. He says, 
the See was vacant three years, and puts 
Jones as the successor in 1560. . Le Neve, 
p- 34, says, that Edm. Grindall, Bp. Lon- 
don (afterwards Abp. Canterbury) assist- 
ed at the consecration of Hugh Jones, 
Llandaff, 1566, but contradicts it among 
the acts of Parker, at p. 15. 

“ A Constant Reader,” whose attention 
was attracted to an account in part ii. of 
our last volume, p. 107, of the founda- 
tions of an antient building, lately disco- 
vered at West Blatchington, near Brigh- 
ton, hopes to be indulged with some fur- 
ther details, 

A Man or Kent requests a copy of 
the Epitaph on Nicuotas Batrevey, who 
died in 1704, and was buried at Bekes- 
borne, where he was Vicar. 

A Reaper inquires, “If the Rev. Mr. 
Sharpe has published (or is about to pub- 
lish) the Work of William De Newburgh, 
alluded to in Mr. Sharpe’s Translation of 
William of Malmesbury ?” 

Juvenis would be obliged to any of our 
Correspondents, if they could afford him 
any information on the following subject : 
“ Observing,” says he, “in the Church 
of East Brent, near Bridgwater, that 
the word Iyvs, signifying a Fish, was on 
the pulpit, 1 immediately turned to Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, for I could not possibly 
conceive what the import of the word was, 
when, on referring to the book, I found 
it was this, "Inows Xpioros Orov Yios, 
Lwrnp, and that in some Churches a Fish 
was placed alone over the pulpit, which 
renders it more cbscure.” 

R. U. would be highly gratified by a 
particular account of the aacient and im- 
portant office of Justictary. 

The Communications of Ecrotus will 
receive due attention. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Ursan, May 8. 
OMPLAINTS of the want of Li- 
terary patronage are universal ; 
but, like most other universal com- 
plaints, they are entirely without 
foundation: at least they are and 
have been so within these united 
kingdoms from nearly the commence- 
meat of the last century down to the 
present time *. 

Since the introduction of printing, 
that wra in which Authorship as- 
sumed, according to Parliamentary 
language, a tangible shape, the exe- 
cutive power has been successively 
placed in the hands of men and wo- 
men, of widely varied dispositions and 
extent of ability. Some of these in 
early times were inclined to patronize 
literature, but from want of sufficient 
capacity they failed to produce any 
remarkable effect. It was reserved 
for the wisdom of Queen Anne, who 
reigned during the Augustan age of 
Britain, aided by the advice of her 
Privy Council, and seconded by the 
concentrated talents of her whole do- 
minions, to discover and to correct 
the errors of former times. 

Until the commencement of her 
reign, so glorious in Arms and Li- 
terature, it had been held, that by 
the Common Law, every Author pos- 
sessed a perpetuity in his Works. 


Perpetuity, however, being but a 
vague term, her Government, in be- 
nevolent kindness to Literary men, 
determined to give them something 
more certain and defined. Accord- 
ingly, in a Statute of her 8th year 
it was enacted, FoR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF LEARNING, that they should 
possess an absolute term of 14 years, 
with a renewal of an equal period, 
provided their natural life, no mat- 
ter for their literary ove, should sur- 
vive the first term. 

But on second thoughts this was 
considered by her Majesty’s advisers 
as probably leading to plethora, and 
consequently to idleness, and there- 
fore, in order to counteract that ten- 
dency, it was most graciously ordain- 
ed, that every Author should give 
nine copies of the best paper of his 
work, to save opulent bodies of men 
from the expense of purchasing t, and 
also the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
&c. were authorized to put a proper 
price upon books, if any person should 
complain that they were too high. 

Highly indeed ought Authors to 
esteem this very particular advan- 
tage! which has never been extended 
to other inventors and makers, who 
have always been suffered to make 
the most of the whole of their inven- 
tions, and to cloy and ruin themselves 





* I hope and trust that my readers hold opinions totally different from this, as 





that is the only chance we can have of our ideas ever meeting. If they move in 
parallel lines they never can coincide; but if they diverge, they must, when the 
circle is completed, touch in some point or other, 

+ The exquisite reason for this was not understood until the year 1817, when it 
was considerately supplied by a Memorial from one of the Scotch Universities, 
From that it may be learned, that it is a convenience to have English productions 
gratis, in order to leave the funds at liberty forthe purchase of foreign publications. 
Now it is certain that nothing can be devised more encouraging to British Authors, 
nor could any thing have convinced the Committee of the absurdity of the Petitions 
against the Bill then before them for the promoting of British Literature, if this 
Scottish reasquing had failed of its effect. The sagacity of the Committee would 
not suffer it to fail; though some of the opposers attempted to turn it into ridicule, 
by declaring that it proved to them the veracity of Sir Callaghan O’Brallaghan in 
his famous bvast, that little Terence Flaberty O*Brallaghan went over from Carrick- 
fergus, and peopled all Scotland with his own hands. am 
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with the profits, without the wisdom 
of the Legislature troubling itself 
about them, or theic welfare. Aad, 
what is still more extraordinary, the 
welfare of the two Universities was 
in this respect unprovided for by the 
Act, and they were left to depend upon 
the ape Po ap, to the great an- 
noyance of the one, which, no doubt, 
would have been gratified by mathe- 
matical certainty, and probably with- 
out any feeling of gratitude from the 
other, which must be incapable, on 
account of the nature of its pursuits, 
of understanding the extent of its loss 
from this neglect. 

This indulgence “to Authors was 
thought amply sufficient for the En- 
couragement of Literature, until the 
4ist of the Kiog, which added the 
further guard against repletion, of 
two other copies, making the whole 
number eleven. 

From the 8th of Queen Anne down 
to the year 1816, a period of more 
than 100 years, the Legislature dealt 
with Authors as a wise parent does 
with his children, when he suffers 
them to play with knives, that by 
cutling their fingers now, they may 
Jearn not to cut them hereafter. Thus 
incautious or obtuse men were per- 
mitted to prefer a perpetuity to a 
certain period if they thought fit, the 
only penalty inflicted upon them being 
the loss of a privilege, which many 
might absurdly conceive to be of no 
value. As the number of fools, how- 
ever, even amongst Authors, always 
exceeds that of the wise, this was 
found to expose too many to the 
inconveniences of the perpetuity, and 
called, in course, for the watchful 
atlention of a humane Legisiature. 

Accordingly the Parliament, now 
tin 1818] by the blessing of Provi- 

euce, aag the effects of a dissolution, 
at rest from its labours, enacted, that 
no one should have liberty to ruin 
himself by preferring a perpetuity to 
a certain and fixed leogth of time. 

Vor this care of their property Au- 
thors are, or ought to be, highly 
grateful. 

One circumstance, however, in the 
Statute, has occasioned a puzzle to 
those who are quacqeaiated with po- 
litical arithmetic. 

On looking into the Act yo! found 
that the definite term was enlarged ; 
aod from Cocker’s Rule of Three di- 
rect, they lcarned that if 14 years ab- 
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solute, with 14 other in posse, were 
better than a perpetuity, then 28 
years absolute, with a reversion like- 
wise, must be twice as good at the 
least, as it must extend their interest 
so much further beyond the perpe- 
tuity. 

So far all was clear; but this in- 
quiry uofortunately led them to make 
some search into the meaning of per- 
petuity, and finding that it extended 
through the duration of the world, 
provided the British Government 
should so long exist, they began to 
question whether any advantage were 
really given; as their modesty would 
not permit them to hope that their 
works would make so near dn ap- 
proach to immortality; or if that 
could with reason be looked for, they 
had no means of ascertaining the fu- 
ture value of their copies, as they 
could have no precise knowledge how 
trade might be conducted after the 
perpetuity had ceased. 

They were also much alarmed by 
a provision in the last clause of the 
Bill, which authorized an expectation 
that the Act might be repealed in the 
then present Session; as they could 
not understand why they were to be 
threatened with the possibility of such 
inestimable benefits being withdrawn 
from them. 

Allowing the deductions to be made 
which this doubt and this alarm may 
seem to require, I boldly challenge 
all persons concerned to come for- 
ward, and, if they dare, to deny that 
the Legislature has granted to Lite 
rary characters every advantage which 
the ulmost extent of its wisdom could 
possibly devise. 

This, which was written in the 
course of the last year, has been call- 
ed forth by a recent application to 
Parliament for the repeal of a Law 
which has given so much encourage- 
ment to learning, and has so notori- 
ously benefited Authors and all per- 
sons connected with them. 

Having the most perfect reliance 
on the wisdom of Parliament, I be- 
hold this attempt with profound com- 
posure, being confident that impro- 
vident men will not be permited to 
ruin themselves by their folly, and 
that they will not be suffered to re- 
sign invaluable privileges, through an 
absurd fondness for that which they 
consider as a natural right. 

Yours, &c, R. R. 
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Mr. Unsan, May 10. 
CCORDING to the Public’ Pa- 
pers, the Report of the Bavk 
Committee has been presented. 

It contains, provided their state- 
ment be correct, a plan for paying 
for Bank Notes with Gold Bullion, 
preparatory to the resumption of 
Cash payments. 

Mr. Baring, who approves of the 
plan, estimates that Ten Millions in 
Bullion will be sufficient for every 
payment which may be necessary, 
duriog the three years which are to 
pass previous to the return to cash. 

if so large a quantity of Gold be 
required, from what source is it to 
be derived? 

If the Bank have it already in its 
coffers, or if the Government have 
it to give in part of its debt, all is 
well; but if it be to be purchased, 
in what manner is it to be paid for? 

To give Gold in exchange for Gold 
cannot be the intention; and the idea 
of purchasing it with paper is equally 
absurd, though the absurdity be not 
sy apparent. 

If Government cannot pay so large 
a proportion of the sum due to the 
Bank in Bullion, or if the Bank can- 
not with a part of that quantity from 
Government, and its own resources, 
make out ten millions of Bullion, it 
should seem that the Committee has 
overlooked a most essential part of 
the Plan, and that the payment in 
Bullion is as impracticable as the re- 
demption of Bank Notes by Cash. 
Ease me of my doubts, Mr. Urban, 
et eris mihi mugnus Apollo. 


Yours, &c. R.R. 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Valebrook. 


A LETTER written by me on the 
subject of the genuineness of the 
medal with a Hebrew inscription, 
found near Cork, appeared in the 
Morning Post newspaper of the 24th 
last December; an answer to this, 
dated Clonmel, was given in the same 
paper of the 23d Jan, which I re- 
plied to on the 30th. No attempt 
has been made to controvert the re- 
marks of the last letter; but in a 
Memoir recently published at Long- 
man’s, (edited by the Rev. T. R. 
England, a Roman Catholic clergy- 
man of Cork, and which, besides the 
remarks of the Rev. Gentleman, con- 
tains letters and dissertations on the 
question of the authenticity of the 
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medal, and the reading of the in- 
scription, from several clerical. mem- 
bers of the Established Church) a 
very severe attack is made by the 
Rev. Dr. Hales of Killessendra, on 
my letter of the 24th December, which 
is very civilly pronoucced ignorant. 
and presumptuous (p. 40.); and the 
Editor ranks the opinions of. those 
who doubt the authenticity of “ so 
venerable and authentic a relique of 
his redemption” (page 10.) as “ the 
cavils of scepticism, ignorance, or va- 
nity” (page 54.) Dr. Hales thinks it 
probable that Pontius Pilate furnish- 
ed the medal to the Emperor Tibe- 
rius, during his Government (of Ju- 
dea), for Pilate thought favourably of 
Christ, and also understood Hebrew, 
as appears from his inscriptions on 
the cross, in Hebrew, Greek, and La- 
tin (page 20.); and in triumphant 
confutation of my objection, that the 
Samaritan and Greek characters only 
are found on coins considered as ge- 
nuine by Collectors, and therefore it 
was very improbable that the Hebrew 
should be used on the medal, the Dr. 
asserts, that “‘ the silver shekels of 
David and Solomon’s reign, are as 
exquisitely beautiful in their engray- 
ing, and elegance of the sacred cha- 
racter, as they are genuine,” (page 40.) 
On these opinions and assertions | 
shall join issue with Dr. H. 1 ques- 
tion whether Dr. H. ever saw one of 
those pieces, purporting to be Jewish 
shekels, but rather think that he 
forms his opinion of their exquisite 
beauty, from bad engravings (and those 
of coins in Bibles we may rely on being 
such), by which we can no more decide 
on the execution of acvin, than on the 
colour of the metal. All that | have 
seen are of very cvarse fabric, evi- 
dently cast, and subsequently repair- 
ed with the graver; and | have the 
authority of those most competent to 
decide on the question—personus who 
have studied and collected Coins from 
20 to 50 years—that they never saw 
a Coin, supposed to be a Jewish 
shekel, which was not decidedly false ; 
nor are they admilted inte any good 
or great coletane such, for instance, 
as the British Museum; and I think 
this practical knowledge is not to be 
set aside by the conjectures of scho- 
lars, who, however learned in lan- 
guages, have not had the opportu- 
pity, supposing they possessed the in- 
clination, to study coins themselves ; 
and this distinction | have little om 
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will apply to all those very distin- 
oddest and respectable individuals 
(and for one of whom I would wish 
more particularly to express senti- 
ments of personal respect and regard) 
who have condescended to become 
Commentators on the Cork Medal; 
who | believe to be as incompetent 
to decide on the genuineness of the 
medal, as! know myselfto be, as to 
the reading of the inscription. This, 
however, may not satisfy Dr. H.; we 
will therefore try what proof or pre- 
sumption may be brought against his 
shekels of David and Solomon by 
analogy. The oldest Greek coins, the 
date of which can be exactly ascer- 
tained, are those of Alexander the 
First,of Macedon,who began his reign 
497 years before Christ. We may sup- 
pose that the earliest Greek coins 
were without dates; allow 300 years 
for this, and coinage commenced in 
Greece 800 years B.C. David died 
1015 years B. C.; and is it credible, 
that a nation, who could not build a 
temple without employing masons 
from Tyre, should yet strike exqui- 
sitely beautiful coins 200 years before 
the Greeks? The very supposition 
appears to me the height of absur- 
dity. My view of the supposition, I 
rant, isno proof: this I shall bring 
rom another quarter. The prophet 
Amos, who is considered to have 
lived between the years 812 to 761 
B. C. in the 8th chapter and the 5th 
verse, when reproving the wickedness 
of his countrymen, represents them 
as “‘saying, when will the new moon 
be gone, that we may sell corn? and 
the Sabbath, that we may set forth 
wheat, making the ephah small, and 
the shekel great, and falsifying the 
balances by deceit ?”” That is, reduc- 
ing the size of the measure, by which 
they sold their corn; and increas- 
ing that of the weight, by which 
they received payment, in contraven- 
tion of the weight and measure as 
established by the laws of the land. 
I cavnot imagine any other meaning 
that can be affixed to the passage in 
the 32d chapter of Jeremiah, verse 9, 
which is considered to have occurred 
B.C. 599; the prophet, when purchas- 
ing the field of Hanameel, says he 
weighed him the money, seventeen 
shekels of silver. Now, if the shekel 
was a weight at these latter periods, 
can we suppose it a coin in the reign 
of David? 
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The following extract from the ce- 
lebrated work of Eckhel, “* Doctrina 
Numorum Veterum,” (vol.111. p.456,) 
bears equally on the question of the 
shekels and the medal. “ Jewish 
coins are found with two sorts of 
characters; one called the Samaritan, 
the other the square Hebrew, also 
called the Assyrian, such as at this 
day appear in editions of the Bible. 
The genuine Jewish coins all have the 
first (or Samaritan) character; those 
with the second, or square character, 
of which there are many in all metals, 
(such as with the heads of Adam, Da- 
vid, and Christ,) are all the work of 
modern artists.” In reference to this 
part of my subject, I may also no- 
tice, that coins of the Emperor Tra- 
jan are found, which have been re- 
struck with Samaritan inscriptions (in - 
the same manner as the Bank dollars 
were on the Spanish) which most 
probably occurred in the Jewish re- 
bellion under Hadrian; and the use 
of the Samaritan to the last period at 
which the Jews struck coins, militates 
against the idea of their ever using 
the square Hebrew for a numismatic 
inscription; supposing, therefore, that 
a Jewish Christian had struck a me- 
dal of our Saviour, why are we to 
imagine he would have had recourse 
to a language, not then, (ifever) em- 
ployed for that purpose? If we at 
this moment were to change our re- 
ligious opinions, aud become Infidels 
or Joannites, and strike medals to re- 
cord the event, the probability I think 
is, that we should continue to employ 
English, and not go back to the Saxon, 
for any inscriptions we might place 
oo them. 

Equally fanciful to me appears Dr. 
Hales’sidea that this Hebrew medal was 
struck by order of Pontius Pilate, or 
even with his privity. Would a proud 
haughty Roman supersede the use of 
his own language on the inscription, 
and supplant it by that of a nation, 
so hated and despised as the Jews 
were, by all around them? and this 
too ov a medal intended for the in- 
formation of the Emperor, who was 
not very likely to be a proficient in 
Hebrew, sacred or profane; and as to 
Pilate’s knowledge of Hebrew, it is 
no more proved by one of the inserip- 
tions on the cross, than that of the 
priests of Thebes is, in Greek, from 
one of the inscriptions on the tri- 
lingular stone (brought from Rosetta) 
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in the British Museum ; or the Prince 
Regent’s in Chinese, from any letter 
which Lord Amherst may have taken 
with him for our august brother at 
Pekin: nor do 1 think it likely that 
Pilate would have ventured to desig- 
nate any Jew “ the King,” in au of- 
ficial communication to so jealous 
and suspicious a tyrant as Tiberius ; 
and finally, was there ever a suspi- 
cion that Pilate was suspected of be- 
ing a Christian ; and if there was not 
even this shadow of a shade, whence 
comes the probability of this wedal 
being struck by his command, or as 
having his sanction ? 

Let us, however, suppose all these 
questions satisfactorily answered, and 
we have yet to remove the doubts 
which exist, as to the authenticity of 

the medal. All the Greek and Roman 
coins and medals of that period are 
struck pieces; indeed the only antient 
pieces, which are not struck, are the 
very early Romanweights. Nowitun- 
fortunately happens, that these Hebrew 
medals, with the portrait of our Sa- 
viour, are all cast and repaired (i. e. 
finished with the graver); a mode of 
getting up medals, resorted to on the 
revival of the Arts, when the old 
mode of producing a bold relief was 
unknown or unresorted to. This may 
not be visible on the Cork medal, from 
its bad preservation, but it is seen at 
a glance on the casts from similar 
medals, at Mr. Tassie’s, Leicester- 
square; one of which is from a me- 
dal in the possession of a friend of 
mine, and another, | understand, in 
that of Lord Milsington ; and this, 
ainong other reasons, induces collec- 
tors in London, without the slightest 
hesitation, to rank them as modern 
fabrications, and as not deserving of 
any attention from the Antiquary. 

I have, in conclusion, Mr. Urban, 
,very humbly to submit these doubts 
and difficulties to Dr. H. and Mr. E.; 
and if “ ignorance, vanity, and pre- 
sumption,” really do exist in this con- 
troversy (which I would fain hope is 
not the case), I must leave it to the 
publick to decide, whether it rests 
with them, or with me. R. S. 

——EEE 4 

Mr.Ursan, West-square, May13. 

i ie those of your Readers who 

take a pleasure in comparing 
imitations and parallel passages of 
authors, | beg leave to present a 
couple of examples, which have just 


now fallen under my hand, in exa- 
mining some of my loose papers. 

ln Ovid's description of a storm, 
(Trist. 1, 2, 26,) we read, 

** Nescit, cui domino pareat, unda 
me;is”— 
sufficiently puerile(one would imagine) 
without any further advance in pue- 
rility!’ Yet Lucan appears to have 
been of a different opinion: for, while 
he admired the conceit, and deter- 
mined to imitate it, he thought it 
still susceptible of improvement, and 
accordingly did improve it in his way, 
as follows (lib. 5, 602)— 
** Ec dubium pendet, vento cui pareat, 
gequor— 
presenting to us the curious image of 
the billow standing in suspense, and 
deliberating, whether it shall obey 
the will of the North wind or of the 
South. 

So much for imitation:—now for a 
specimen of parallelism, 

Lucan and Florus, having to de- 
scribe the same transaction—the snar- 
ee ships (or, rather, 
rafts) by means of ropes under water 
—present to us, of course, the same 
idea, though somewhat differently ex- 
pressed. 

Lucan says— 

“At Pompeianus fraudes innectere ponto 

Antiqua parat arte Cilix; passusque 
vacare 

Summa freti, medio suspendit vincula 
ponto,” &e. (Lib. 4, 448.) 

In Florus (lib. 4, 2,) we find, “ Rates 
---nova Pompeianorum arte Cilicum, 
actis sub mare funibus, capte, quasi 
per indaginem.” 

Here would have been a fine field 
for the ingenuity of those “* falsi et 
audaces emendatores,” so justly re- 
probated by 4. Gellius (2, 14,) for 
their mischievous audacity in cor- 
rupling the text of theclassic Authors, 
under the idea of correcting supposed 
errors. A critic of that stamp might 
have pretended to “ correct” Lucan’s 
text by altering his 

** Antiqua parat arte Cilix”... 

to “ Ecce nova parat arte Cilix”’... 
** because Florus, who occasionally 
borrows from Lucan, calls it a novel 
contrivance.”—Or, on the other hand, 
he might have made a fancied cor- 
rection in Florus, by changing his 
**novd arte” to “‘ notd arte,” and thus 
making it accord with Lucan’s “* anéé- 
qué arte”---“* because, if an old prac- 
tice, 
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tice, therefore well known.”---Lucki- 
ly, however, both Lucan and Florus 
escaped “ emendation” in this in- 
stance: and we are at no loss to con- 
ceive that this submarine stratagem 
was altogether new to the Romans, 
though long known to the piractical 
Cilicians, who had, no doubt, entrap- 
ped many a vessel by the same means, 
on their own coasts. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 

TT 
Mr. UrBan, London, May 22. 

[ DINED yesterday with the Di- 

rectors and Stewards of the Sea- 
Bathing Infirmary, by invitation, at 
the London Coffee-house in Ludgate- 
street; and was highly gratified, in 
common with every gentieman in the 
company, to hear the statement of 
the Treasurer, and the speeches of the 
several friends of that excellent In- 
stitution, particularly the eloquent 
address of Dr. Davis, the physician. 
The noble president, the Earl of Li- 
verpool, was prevented from honour- 
ing the Meeting with his presence, on 
account of parliamentary duties; and 
Sir William Blizard, who, in conse- 
quence of his Lordship’s absence, took 
the chair, was likewise compelled by 
a professional engagement to with- 
draw at the removal of the table- 
cloth. Their office was, however, 
ably discharged by Michael Gibbs, 
Esq. who staid till nearly ten 
= ag at which hour all the busi- 
ness immediately connected with The 
Infirmary, its funds, the appoint- 
ment of Stewards for next Anniver- 
sary, &c. had been amply discussed, 
and most satisfactorily arranged and 
settled. In the course of the even- 
ing, Dr. Yates and the Rev. Weeden 
Butler pathetically alluded to the 
malign aspect with which the affairs 
of the Charity continue to be regard- 
ed by some of the Clergy in the Isle 
of Thanet, whose pulpits seem to be 
in a manner hermetically closed and 
sealed against the voice of mercy in 
behalf of the poor, the sick, and the 
defenceless patients of the building 
near Margate. The former gentle- 
man, in language of no common 
power, expressed the liberal wish of 
his associates to make all fair ad- 
vances, * dextris jungere dextras,” 
and to demonstrate the sincerest re- 
gard for a renewal of Christian fel- 
lowship; whilst the latter expatiated 


on the strong additional motives, now 
almost imperative on the London 
Clergy, and the Cloth in general, 
throughout the land, in consequence 
of the strange hostility systematicail y 
maintained year after year in the 
county of Kent exclusively. The 
Rev. George Clark preached for the 
Charity, ov Sunday last, (16th instant) 
at Charlotte-street Chapel, Pimlico; 
and the Rev. Richard Harrison has 
promised the use of his pulpit in 
Brompton Chapel, Kensington parish, 
in September or October next, when 
no doubt a handsome collection will, 
as usual, be made. Iam, 
Yours, &c. A. M. 

One who assisted at the laying of the 
Jirst stone near Westgate Bay, in 1792. 
— 

Mr. UrsBan, 

T is to be feared that such om ' 

duct of Juries as is mentioned by 
your Correspondent in p. 314, hap- 
peas but too often. But what shall 
we say of what happens every Sessions 
atthe Old Bailey? TheJury aresworn 
to give a true verdict according to 
the evidence ; a person who has been 
robbed, proves the value of his watch 
or goods to be 10/. the penalty for 
which is Death; but the penalty would 
be only Transportation if the value of 
the goods stolen was under 40 shil- 
lings; do not the Jury, and that under 
the direction of the most upright 
Judges, —- in the culprit as 
guilty of stealing to the value of 39 
shillings? Whatis become of their 
oaths? 

In common cases between man and 
man, the Jury take the same oath, 
but no verdict can be received unless 
it is unanimous (or said to be so); 
but five of the Jury think the evi- 
dence is in favour of the Plaintiff, 
seven think it in favour of the Defend- 
aut ; how is a verdict to begiven, when 
the Foreman must say they are unani- 
mous for the Defendant? We know 
how it is—the minority give up their 
opinion,and the majority give the ver- 
dict—but what becomes of the mino- 
rity’s oath? Yet those who have 
power to set this right insist on the 
old form, apparent unanimity, and 
will not hear of its being allowable for 
every man to keep his conscience, by 
allowing the majority to give the 
verdict. These things ought not to 
be, but they are. A. Z. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Urpan, Oxford, May 1. 
Te village of Stanton Harcourt 

is distant about seven miles from 
Oxford, situate between the two roads 
Jeading to Faringdon and Whitney, 
and was once the residence of the fa- 
mily of the Harcourts; but the man- 
sion no longer appears in its former 
splendour. The Chapel is still pre- 
served by the present Lord, with.a 
great deal of attention and care. The 
iiterior part of this edifice, which 
was appropriated to the service of 
Divine Worship, is still entire; and 
the antique decorations of the cieling 
preserve in a great degree their ori- 
gioal form and appearance; it was 
adjoining the great Hall, from whence 
there was.a communication to a door 
opposite the altar, over which was a 
window enriched with stained glass, 
representing the various quarteriogs 
borne by the Harcourts, and also por- 
traits of distinguished persons of that 
family. But the painted glass is now 
removed, to preserve it from the pro- 
bable destruction of such a deserted 
situation. In the tower are three 
rooms, about thirteen feet square; 
and over part of the Chapel is a 
fourth. ‘The uppermost of these 
rooms was eccupied as a study by 
Mr. Pope, who passed two summers 
here for the sake of retirement. In 
one of the. windows is the following 
Inscription, written by him on a pane 
of glass: 
“In the year 1718 
Alexander Pope 
finished here the 
fifth Volume of Homer.” 

I must not omit to notice the old 
kitchen at Stanton Harcourt, which 
is one of those ancient buildings erect- 
ed without chimneys. Dr. Plot, in 
his History of this County, gives the 


’ description of it: “ Among these emi- 


nent private structures (in the county’ 
of Oxford) could I find nothing ex- 
traordivary in the whole ; but inthe 
parts, the kitchen of the Right Wor- 
shipful Sir Simen Harcourt, Knight, 
of Stanton Harcourt, is so strangely 
vousual, that, by way of riddle, one 
may truly call it either a kitchen 
within a chimney, or a kitchen with- 
out one; for below it is nothing but 
a large square, and octangular above, 
ascending like a tower, the fires be- 
ing made against the walls, and the 
Gext. Mac. May, 1819. 
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smoke climbing up them, without 
any tunnels or disturbance to the 
cooks; which being stopped by a 
large conical roof at the top, goes 
out at loop-holes on every side, ac- 
cording as the wind sits, the loop- 
holes at the side next the wind being 
shut with falling doors, the adverse 
side open.” 

The-.Chapel described in the for- 
mer part of this Leiter occupies the 
basement story of the Tower, which 
is the principal object in the subjoined 
view (see Plate I.) and which is best 
known by the name of Pope's Tower. 
It is a very principal, most inte- 
resting, and certainly the most com- 
plete fragment of this ancient and 
extensive mansion. But the entrance 
gateway and the kitchen are also 
nearly entire. Detached fragments 
of buildings and walls, and one or 
two respectable dwelling houses form- 
ed out of the ruins, though possess- 
ing little of yearn hi and nothing of 
interest, with their large gardens and 
orchards, now cover the site of this 
venerable mansion. The gate, or 
lodge, consists of a large arch with 
rooms over and at the sides, and had 
formerly a battlemented parapet, but 
is otherwise quite plain. In addition 
to Dr. P.’s description of the kitchen, 
I should observe that it is nearly of 
a square form, terminated with bat- 
tlements, upon which is a low octago- 
nal story, supporting a spiral or coni- 
cal roof, and the figure of a lion on 
the top holding a vane, once charged 
with the arms,of the family. This 
part is constructed of wood, ever 
side having open conipartments an 
trefoil arches to emit smoke from the 
fires within, and all being filled with 
luffer or weather boards, which were 
open or closed, accoriling to the di- 
rection of the wind. . 

But the subject which these remarks 
are chiefly intended to illustrate must 
more particularly claim our attention, 
Pope's Tower: though now standing 
insulated, it was formerly joined to 
apartments on each side, except to- 
wards the East, where the design is 
the most perfect and handsome. It 
consists of three stories, which gives 
the tower considerable altitude; 
lighted by square windows through- 
out, except the East window of the 

Chapel, which is poiuted ; eee 

y 
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by buttresses at the angles, and hav- 
ing a square stair-case turret at the 
Sotith-west angle. The chief orna- 
ments of the interior of the Chapel, 
besides a stone-groined roof, were 
coarsely painted patterns of foli- 
age io the broad moulding, and on 
the piers of the Chancel arch; but 
these are nearly obliterated. A plain 
stone altar-table has been recently 
built; and the seats remaining in the 
body leave the interior in nearly a 
perfect, though not in a clean or 
careful state. The room over this 
Chapel, and the upper room, are 
nearly alike in size, and are both 
panneled ; but the upper is the apart- 
ment distinguished as having been the 
study of our great Poet. Each of the 
rooms contains a fire-place in one of 
the angles; and are all alike neglected 
and exposed to the depredation of 
the mischievous curious, who rob the 
wainscot of its mouldings, in memory 
of their visit to Pope’s Tower. 

The magnificent Church (see the 
Plate) stands a short distance East- 
ward of this ruined mansion, and 
combines some early, as well as some 
very superbly enriched Architecture, 
of a later period ; the description of 
which will form an interesting sub- 
ject for a future number of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. q.¢. 3, 

EE 
Remarks on the Signs of Inns, &c. 
(Continued from p. 303.) 
HE Gars.—lI never saw the pic- 
ture of a gate upon a board over 
an ale-house; but a little gate itself is 
a common sign at small public houses 
by the road side, and on it is generally 
written, 
** This gate hangs well, 
And hinders none, 
Refresh, and pay; 
And travel on.” 


I have been told of another inscrip- 
tion: 
«* Who buys good land, buys many stones. 
Who buys good meat, buys many bones. 
Who buys good eggs, buys many shells. 
Who buys good ale, buys nothing else. 

The first English drinking ballad 
extant is quoted at length in War- 
ton’s History of English Poetry, from 
«© Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” 1551, 
the first regular comedy in our Jan- 
guage. It was written by John Still, 
a native of Grantham io Lincoln- 
shire, and Bishop of Bath aud Wells. 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns, Kc.—The Gate. 
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In Ritson’s Collection of English 
Songs, is one by Beaumont, entitled 
““The Ex-ale-tation of Ale,” which 
consists of no less than 70 verses. I 
quote the 68th as a good drinking 
etymology and favourable specimen : 
**O ale, ab alendo, the liquor of life! 

That I had a mouth as big as a whale! 
For mine is but little, to touch the least 

tittle [good ale.”’ 
That belongs to the praise of a pot of 


In Thomas Warton’s Poems is * A 
Panegyric on Oxford Ale,” in imita- 
tion of Phillips’s “ Splendid Shilling,” 
both which form part of “The Ox- 
ford Sausage ;” and in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for January, 1752, is a song 
in praise of * Nottingham Ale.” 

Pope, in imitation of Denham’s 
well-known lines on the Thames, thus 
wantonly satirizes a very worthy man. 
‘* Flow, Welsted, flow, like thine inspirer, 

beer ; [clear ; 
Tho’ stale, not ripe ; tho’ thin, yet never 
So sweetly mawkish, and so smoothly 
dull, [full 
Heady, not strong ; o’erflowing, yet not 


A brewer being drowned in his own 
vat, Jekyll said, that the verdict of 
the Coroner's jury should be, * found 
floating on his watery bier.” 

Voltaire compared the British Na- 
tion to a barrel of their own ale; the 
top of which is froth, the bottom 
dregs, the middle excellent. 

Porter is said to have been first 
made by Ralph Harwood, at his 
brewery on the East side of High- 
street in Shoreditch ; thus Gutteridge, 
a native of that parish, says, 

** Harwood, my townsman, he invented 
first (thirst, 

Porter to rival wine, and quench the 

Porter, which spreads its fame half the 
world o’er, 

Whose reputation rises more and more. 

As long as porter shall preserve its fame, 

Let all with gratitude our parish name.” 


Tue Georce. 
** St. George, that swing’d the dragon ; 
and e’er since [door,” 
Sits on his horseback at mine hostess’ 
is, I believe, the most common sign 
in this Kingdom, and Cary in his Lti- 
nerary has mentioned 104 Posting- 
houses thus distinguished. 

This sainted hero was born at Cap- 
padocia, of Christian parents, and 
served with great gallantry under the 
Emperor Divclesian, by whom he was 
promoted to the command of a legion, 

an 
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and to a seat in the council; but bav- 
ing publicly upbraided the tyrant with 
his persecution of the Christians, hav- 
ing indignantly refused many splendid 
offers of aggrandizement, made on 
condition of his renouncing his reli- 
gion, and having endured the torture 
several times, he was ignominiously 
dragged through the city of Lydda, 
and beheaded, April 23, A.D. 290. 

Gibbon, in his ** Decline and Fall,” 
has confounded this warrior-saint with 
an ecclesiastic of the same name and 
birth-place; and having detailed the 
low origin, shameful life, and violent 
death of the latter, who was Bishop 
of Alexandria, thus concludes; ** The 
odious stranger, disguising every cir- 
cumstance of time and place, assumed 
the mask of a martyr, a saint, and 
a Christian hero; and the infamous 
George of Cappadocia has been trans- 
formed into the renowned St. George 
of England, the patron of arms, of 
chivalry, aud of the Garter.” 

Having been a soldier of rank, St. 
George was anciently represented on 
horseback, armed cap-a-pie, holding 
in his hand a white banner, charged 
with a red cross, symbolical of his 
dying for the Taith of Christ, and 
trampling a red dragon under him, 
alluding to that * Red Dragon, the 
Devil, who burneth with fury, and is 
red with the blood of the faithful.” 
From this representation arose the 
romantic tale of his victory over a 
pestiferous dragon, which has, | sup- 
pose, been read with great pleasure 
by almost every school-boy in ‘* The 
Renowned History of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom,” which work 
was originally composed by Richard 
Johnson, who flourished in the reigus 
of Elizabeth and James. 

During the siege of Acre in Pales- 
tine (which, after an investment of 
more than two years, surrendered 
July 12, 1191,) Richard Coeur de 
Lion distinguished twenty-six of his 
bravest knights with a blue leathern 
thong, to be worn round the leg, and 
they were styled Knights of the Blue 
Thong. This appears to have been 
the origin of the present most noble 
order of the Garter, which was estab- 
lished by Edward 111. at Windsor (the 
place of his nativity) April 23, 1349, 
and consisted also of twenty-six 
Companions, including the Sovereign, 
which number it was limited to, un- 
til the present reiga, when it was 
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increased to forty-one, The motto, 
** Honi soit qui mal y pense,” was 
adopted by Edward, who had just 
laid claim to the throne of France, 
and hoped through the means of this 
valiant ‘band of brothers” to ob- 
tain it, as retorting shame and de- 
fiance upon all those who should con- 
sider his claim unjust or unattainable, 
or think evil of his cause. As to the 
popular story of this Order having 
originated in Edward's pickiug up the 
garter of the lovely Countess of Sa- 
lisbury in a dance, and reproving the 
smile of his courtiers by the words of 
the motto, though supported by Ra- 
pin, it is now very generally discre- 
dited. 

The present Garter is of blue vel- 
vet, on which is embroidered the 
motto, and is worn round the left 
leg. The jewel of the Order repre- 
sents St. George on horseback, tilt- 
ing at a dragon who is thrown on his 
back. Brady says, ** The first Duke 
of Richmond was the cause of the 
riband, to which the George is sus- 
pended, being worn over the shoul- 
der: the Duchess of Portsmouth, his 
mother, having thus put it on, and 
introduced him to his father, Charles 
1I.; that monarch was so pleased with 
the conceit, that he commanded the 
Knights in general to wear it so in 
future; whereas, from the time of 
the establishment of the Order, until 
that period, it had been placed round 
the neck.” 

The Bishop of Winchester is the 
Prelate; the Bishop of Salisbury the 
Chancellor; and the Dean of Wind- 
sor the Registrar of the Order. **Gar- 
ter” and ** Principal King at Arms,” 
are two distinct offices united in one 
person. This officer was first appoint- 
ed by Henry V. and takes his oath of 
inauguraiivn, as Garter, before the 
Severeign and Knights; as King at 
Arms, before the Earl Marshal. Pre- 
viously to the year 1688, when Barnes 
published his* History of Edward 111.” 
there were enumerated as Knights of 
the Garter eight Emperors of Ger- 
many, five Kings of France, five of 
Denmark, three of Spain, five of Por- 
tugal, two of Naples, two of Sweden, 
two of Scotland (before the accessioa 
of James [. to the English throne), two 
of Castile, one of Arragon, oue of Po-~ 
land, and one of Bohemia. Since which 
time there have been several other 
crowned heads admitted, and — 

the 
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the present Companions are the Em- 
perors of Russia and Austria, the 
Kings of Prussia, France, Spain, and 
the Netherlands. 

Prior to the establishment of this 
Order, St. Edward the Confessor was 
considered as the principal guardian 
saint of England; but since that time 
St.George has always been invoked 
as her patron saint; his name has 
been the constant war-cry; and his 
cross, Gules, in a field Argent, the vic- 
torious banner of her sons. 

Portugal has chosen him as her 
patron saint. ‘ France had an order 
of St. George at Burgundy in 1400; 
Germany, an order in 1470, at Mils- 
tad in Carinthia; in the Papal domi- 
nions a like order was established in 
1498; Austria formed a similar ho- 
norary assemblage of Knights about 
the same period; another order of 
St. George was settled in the Pope’s 
dominions at Ravenna in 1534; and 
a further one at Genoa, time now un- 
known. In 1729 the Elector of Ba- 
varia settled the order of St. George 
for the Roman empire at Munich. 
Catherine II. founded an order in ho- 
nour of St. George; and there are 
some others which have eluded re- 
search.” 

(To be continued. ) 
— 

Mr. Ursan, Stourbridge, April 5. 

I TAKE the liberty of requesting a 

page in your valuable publica- 
tion for a few remarks relative to 
the Topographical History of the 
County of Stafford ; submitting them 
to the consideration of such Gentle- 
men as may be engaged in describ- 
ing the Geographical features of that 
extensive County. 

Clent Heath.—This tract is repre- 
sented by Plot and Nash as central 
to the hills of Wichburg and Clent, 
whence the Britons and Romans 
poured their adverse forces into the 
subjacent plain; and also as the site 
of several tumuli and other vestiges 
of antiquity. 

From personal observation, and in- 
deed from subsequent remarks of the 
Authors themselves, it appears evi- 
dent, that Harborough common, in 
the parish of Hagley, and county of 
Worcester, is the spot intended to be 
described. 

After repeated inquiries, no infor- 
mation can be obtained of any heath 
bearing the name of Clent; the deep 
valley separating the hills of Clent 
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and Walton appears to have had no 
such appellation, either in ancient or 
modern times. 

This glen (hence the name of the 
range of hills and the adjacent vii- 
lage) had the name of Cowbatch, or 
Cowdale, at the time it was the-scene 
of an inhuman murder, that of Ke- 
nelm, Prince of Mercia. Since that 
time, Clatterbatch has been the term 
by which it has been designated. 

Ashwood Camp.—\n every map of 
the county of Stafford, wherein Ash- 
wood camp is inserted (as far as the 
Writer's observation extends) this 
vestige of antiquity is placed at 
Camp-bill, in the parish of Enville, 
— West side of the river Smas- 
tall. 

Asthe parish of King’s Swinford is on 
the East of that stream, Ashwood can- 
not extend so far in that direction as 
Camp-hill ; indeed the remains of the 
entrenchmeat are visible, though im- 
perfectly so, within the tract called 
Ashwood, once a woodland district, 
but now forming part of the culti- 
vated lands of King’s Swinford. 

About four miles from Stourbridge 
a road branches from the turnpike- 
road to Wolverhampton, and takes a 
Western direction. At the distance of 
about two miles from its commence- 
ment, is Green’s-forge, situated on 
the Trent and Severn canal, and East 
of Smestall. 

Contiguous to the village so named 
is the camp; a circular vallum is ap- 
parent, unequally intersected by the 
road above mentioned. 

The Western side of the entrench- 
ment, on the declivity extending to 
the canal and to Green’s forge, is most 
conspicuous, This spot having the 
name of the Church-yard, and Camp- 
hill, the residence of Mr. Feraday, 
being considered as the site of the 
entrenchment, a mistake has arisen, 
which has been copied into several 


maps in succession. W. Scorr. 
———— ; 
Mr. Unsan, April 14. 


HE Rev. Mr. Rennell, vicar of 
Kensington, has just published 

a work, entitled “‘ Remarks on Scep- 
ticism *,” particularly as regards the 
opinions entertained about Organiza- 
tion and Life. This work is ably 
written, and some of the arguments 
merit the attention of the Student. 
Mr. Rennell has, however, been mis- 





* See our Review Department, p. 433. 
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informed respecting the opivions of 
anatomists concerning the lesions and 
wounds of the brain, and the com- 
patibility of soundness of intellect 
therewith. No anatomist of respec- 
tability of the present day denies the 
dependence of the mind on the brain; 
but this fact does not in any way in- 
validate Mr. Rennell’s argument of the 
independent nature of mind itself, but 
only shews the necessity of the brain 
to the manifestations of the mind in 
the present state of existence, arising 
from the mysterious connexion be- 
tween mind and matter. 

The object of this observation is 
not to diffuse any of the absurd doc- 
trines of Materialism; but to render 
the rational doctrine of the immate- 
rial nature of the thinking principle 
free from the fallacious support of 
* an untenable argument injudiciously 
adduced in its favour. F.L.5. 





On tne Crericat Dress. 
(Concluded from p. 313.) 

V. A FTER what has been advanced 
respecting the laxity of the 

Clergy in using the peculiar habit of 
their order, it may now be necessary 
to give a succinct description of the 
several badges before alluded to, in 
order that ignorance on this head may 
no longer be pleaded. This I shall 
endeavour to do as briefly as possible. 
ist. Tue Cassock. This is a con- 
spicuous part of the Clerical Dress, 
It is placed over the waistcoat (the 
coat having been previously taken 
off) and entirely covers the back and 
front of the wearer’s person, and ex- 
tends down to his feet; moreover its 
flowing and swelling appearance iscon- 
tracted by a broad bandage of silk, 
called a sash, bound around the waist. 
It has, further, sleeves similar to those 
of a coat, reaching to the hands, and 
is made with an erect collar. The 
gown is worn over the cassock. The 
short-cassock diftersfrom the long one, 
in its having no collar or sleeves (for 
the coat is worn cver it) and in its 
extending only about two inches below 
the knees. Jt was so commonly used 
about thirty years ago, that there 
were then various kinds of them made; 
some adapted for riding, and others for 
walking in. Fielding relates that Par- 
son Adams both rode and walked in 
his, as occasion served. It is at pre- 
sent worn by the Bishops and Dignified 
Clergy when they appear in publick ; 
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but it is not, therefore, to be consi- 
dered a part of the Episcopal habit ; 
for the circumstance of the Bishops 
wearing it, only demonstrates that 
they are attentive to the Spirit of that 
Canon, which extends its obligation, 
and forces its authority alike on the 
Dignitary and the.Curate. It is not 
necessary that the dong or short cas- 
sock should always be made of silk, 
for bombazin and tabinett cassocks 
were as frequently made as silk ones, 

2nd. Tue Beaver anv Ross. 
By these (which are mentioned by the 
Poet Savage) are meant the Clerical 
hat, and the Rose of Satin which is 
placed in front of it as an ornament. 
This hat was formerly made of a 
triangular shape, according to the 
custom of the times; but has now 
been metamorphosed into a round 
one with a low crown, and a broad 
brim tied up behind; but, as it is to be 
seen now and then, I will not attempt 
to describe it more technically. 

8d. Tue Hatsanpo. This ornamen- 
tal badge, which has been referred to 
by the reverend and learned Dr. Sharp, 
was used when the /riangular-shaped 
hat was worn; and as il is now almost 
obliterated by the use of the narrow 
ribbon which encircles the rotund cle- 
rical hat, | shall be pardoned for at- 
tempting to describe it to the modern 
reader. The triangular hat was so 
shallow in its construction, that it 
needed something ornamental to fill 
up the chasm which the cocked-fold 
caused in its appearance; therefore this 
hatband was constructed, both to sup- 
ply the place of ornament and utility, 
for, by its being a roll made of black 
silk or bombasin, stuffed with soft 
wool, it served as a support to the 
hat, and was a substance to which 
might be attached the full-blown satin 
rose. Fielding, in bis description of 
Parson Adams, has not failed to notice 
this mark of the Clerical character *, 
In fact, the haiband was of such im- 
portance, as a mark of distinction, that 
we find it not only used for this pur- 
pose by the Clergy, but even by those 
amongst whom we should least expect 
to find any such signs of order re- 
gularity. 
** Room for the noble Gladiator ! see 
His Coat and HaTBAND shew his quality.”” 

DrybeEN. 





* Vide ‘* Adventures of Joseph An- 
drews,” Book II, Cap. 3. 
4th. 
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4th. Tus Banp. This ornament 
is so frequently seen, as being alike 
worn by the Pleader of the Law, and 
the Preacher of the Gospel, that I 
shall not attempt to describe it. How- 
ever, | would observe that it is desig- 
nated “a pair of bands” by some per- 


sons; but I can only find the autho-. 


rity of Be, Taytor anp Appison for 
this designation; whilst the term 
** band” is sanctioned by the names, 
and meationed in the writings, of Ben 
Jonson, Swirt, Pore, Craspe, and 
others. 

VI. It will now be necessary, in the 
last place, to point out and propose 
the methods by which this laxity of 
the Clergy may be remedied; for | 
think it will be confessed by all, that 
some regulation in this particular is 
essentially requisite at all times; but 
especially so in the present day. It 
would appear that a distinct habit may 
be enforced, and uniformity preserv- 
ed, by one or other of the following 
means; 

Ist. By a direct act of the Convo- 
cation (if it have power to make one) 
appointing the geveral use of some 
such distinctions as Archdeacon Sharp 
has pointed out. 

2d. By circular letters, or charges 
(requiring the observance of some rule 
to the same effect) from the Bishops 
of each Diocese to the Clergy under 
their jurisdiction. 

3d. By enquiries and precepts at 
Episcopal and Archidiaconal Visita- 
tions. 

4th. By the united resolution of 
the Clergy in general, or those of 
some particular Diocese, deaneries, or 
cities; or, 

5th. By one or more respectable 
Clergymen in London using this habit, 
and thus setting a good example to 
the otbers, and exposing to shame 
those who prefer the gaieties of the 
world to the sober habit of one, who 
should be both outwardly and inward- 
ly set apart to the service of religion. 

Thus, Mr. Urban, I have endea- 
voured to fulfil my promise; and if 
any thing that I have advanced should 
tend to make this subject more known, 
or better attended to, 1 shall have 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
not written in vain. Believe me, that 
the welfare of the Church of England 
is near my heart; and as such I shall 
ever be happy to enter into explana- 
tion with any of your Correspondents 


On the Clerical Dress. 
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on any matter that may tend to her 


prosperity. I trust this humble essay 
will stimulate some abler pen to take 
up the subject, that it may not be 
suffered to rest only in this Repository 
of antiquarian, literary, and scientific 
research; but may be brought before 
the world in the persons of a body of 
mea, who, I trust, will never prove a 
disgrace to their sacred order of reve- 
rend habit. SiGIsmoND. 

P.S. I should be glad if any of 
your intelligent Correspondents could 
inform me on what authority mapy 
Parish Clerks in London and else- 
where wear gowns ; and also if there 
be any prescript form according to 
which their robe should be made; as 
I find that the Clerks in the Metropo- 
lis wear theirs decked with silken tufts, 
whilst their brethrenwho officiate in the 
Universities have theirs entirely plain. 

—— 

“ Palace-yard, 
Mr. Urnsan, April 13. 

LLOW me to congratulate that 

large and judicious part of the 

publick, which takes an interest in 
the procedure of works designed for 
the illustration of our noblest monu- 
ments of Ancient English Architec- 
ture, on the approaching completion 
of “ Storer’s History and Antiquities 
of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
Britain.” This publication is, assured- 
ly, of peculiar importance, as it pre- 
sents the first instance of uniform 
Graphic and Historical illustrations of 
all the Cathedral Churches of England 
and Wales. When the magnitude of 
the task is duly considered, we must 
necessarily suppose that it will indeed 
be long before we again witness the 
confident termination of any other 
work, comprehending the whole of 
those structures. 

Antiquarian and Topographical Li- 
terature appears to have suffered by 
two broad and pernicious extremes. 
On the one hand, the Graphic embel- 
lishments have been of so entirely sub- 
ordinate a character, that the prints in- 
troduced have proved quite incapable 
of conveying a satisfactory idea uf the 
buildings they are intended to repre- 
sent. On the opposite extreme, we 
find such laborious multiplications of 
refinement in embellishment, that the 
Artist is protruded on notice, rather 
than the subject which employs the 
pencil and burio. Those vile imita- 


tions of Churches and Houses, which 
mocked 
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mocked curiosity, and insulted Archi- 
tectural enquiry, in many works pro- 
duced in the last century, are now 
consigned to the same shelf with the 
mis-shapen heads (of ferocious aspect) 
which engravers of a more remote 
period termed Portraits of distin- 
guished characters. Perchance cer- 
tain of these portraits become of fac- 
titious value on account of rarity, and 
such is the only degree of estimation 
that can be attained by their topogra- 
phical rivals in deformity. 

Many of the modern decorative la- 
bours in the field of Topography aod 
Antiquities are unquestiovably ho- 
nourable to the magnificent spirit of 
the times; but, if a substitute could 
not satisfactorily be found for so costly 
a communication of historical intelli- 
gence, and for the graphical preserva- 


y tion of the architectural excellencies 


or peculiarities of venerable edifices, 
the general interests of Literature 
would certainly experience severe de- 
triment. Inclosed in the Libraries of 
those who form the Aristocracy of 
Antiquarianism, delineations repre- 
senting buildings in their various beau- 
tiful and curious points of view, would 
be almost as difficult of access to in- 
quisitive persons in that mediocrity of 
station where the exercise of talent 
and curiosity is most prevalent, as the 
buildings themselves, distributed at 
eachdirection of thecompass through- 
out the whole of Great Britain. The 
solid purposes of public improvement 
io a knowledge of that noble height of 
art, displayed in the most eminent 
sacred structures of our country, are 
assuredly best attained by means of 
ny aa and Literary labours, in which 
the form of publication is not so costly 
as to exclude any usual class of Rea- 
ders, whilst it is still so liberal and 
comprehensive as to permit the con- 
veyance of all that is really necessary 
to complete information. In this 
point of view, I particularly approve 
of the “ History of Cathedrals,” pub- 
lished by Mr. Storer, and illustrated 
by engravings executed by himself 
and his son, after their own drawings. 

It is now more than six years since 
the commencement of this work, a 
term of quite sufficient duration for 
the patience of subscribers to any pub- 
lication, but which was undoubtedly 
necessary to the accurate performance 
of so great an undertaking. I have 
attentively watched the progress of 
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the work, aud am in a great part im- 
pelled to venture on this recommen- 
datory address to you and your Rea- 
ders, from a pleasing conviction, that 
so far from the persons concerned re- 
laxing in their efforts during the va- 
rious trials of so long a term, the En- 
graviogs appear to have improved in 
their general excellence of execution. 
The eight plates bestowed on each 
Cathedral (the Metropolitical church 
of Canterbury having twice that num- 
ber) is proved to be sufficient for the 
illustration of the exterior character 
in the most attractive points of view, 
and for such displays of the interior as 
convey due ideas respecting architec- 
tural aspect and peculiarities of style. 

Iam quite willing to suppose that 
many of your Readers are better qua- 
lified than myself to form a due esti- 
mate respecting the pretensions of the 
numerous elegant engravings. I must, 
however, venture to notice the felicity 
of choice usually observable in the 
points of view selected by the Draughts- 
man, As treated in this work, each 
subject presents an object highly pic- 
turesque, whilst it affords, at the same 
time, inthe great majority of instances, 
that very point of observation which 
explains the architectural character 
of the edifice. 

I have been led to trouble you with 
this address, chiefly from the three 
following motives: I wish the pub- 
lick to accredit my own feelings in be- 
stowing approbation on a work of 
long progress, which has risen in me- 
rit through every stage of its tedious 
journey. [am anxious to enforce on 
public notice the propriety of sane- 
tioning a form of publication which is 
not difficult of attainment, whilst it 
promises to be satisfactory to the Ad- 
mirer of the arts, the Antiquary, and 
the general Reader. And, lastly, I 
have been so much gratified in ascer- 
taining the accuracy of this work, in 
regard to several Cathedral Churches 
with which lam well acquainted, that 
I consider it a valuable acquisition to 
Topographical and Antiquarian Lite- 


rature, R.N. L. 
— 
Mr.Ursan, ** ne ope 


hy is rather surprizing to me, that 
Dr. Whitaker, in his History 
of Leeds, in mentioning the youths 
brought up at the Grammar School 
there, and who afterwards rendered 

thetn- 
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themselves illustrious by their supe- 
rior attainments, should take no no- 
tice of Mr. Smeaton, a very celebrated 
Civil Engineer. This gentleman was 
much esteemed by all who had the 
pleasure of his acquaintance; and Sir 
George Savile and the Rev. Mr. Mit- 
chell, rector of Thornhill, looked upon 
him as the first pructical mathema- 
tician of the age. These worthy men 
and sound philosophers used to spend 
many happy days together at Rufford 
Abbey, and it was during their stay 
that Sir George Savile once prevailed 
upon Mr. Smeaton to sit to a respect- 
able, but country portrait painter. 
That picture is now in the possession 
of the Hon. Lumley Savile. The like- 
ness is striking, but the painting 
scarcely above mediocrity. 


Yours, &c. J.B. 
ee OO eee 
Mr. Urpan, May 10. 


he may be an acceptable piece of in- 
telligence to your Antiquarian 
Readers, that there are considerable 
remains of the old Priory of Dunstable 
in Bedfordshire, in the house on the 
East side of the street, now the resi- 
dence of Mr. Gresham. When I had 
an opportunity of visiting it last No- 
vember, I found all the rooms on the 
lower floor with vaulted stone roofs 
groined ; whence, it appears probable, 
that they are a = of the ancient 
Cloisters, which have undergone no 
other change than being fluored, and 
furnished as modern sitting rooms. 
As considerable doubt has existed 
respecting the age of the Cross at 
Leighton Bosard, 1 would suggest the 
probability, at least of its being as 
old as the time of Edward the Third. 
It appears from a MS. in my posses- 
sion, that that Prince frequently pass- 
ed through Leighton in the pursuit of 
his favourite amusement Hawking, 
while he resided at Kingsbury-palace, 
Dunstable; and I have a copy of an 
order from him to the Sheriff, to re- 
pair the bridges between Leighton 
Bosard and Feuny Stratford. 
Coventry. — The present state of 
the Antiquities of this City deserves 
to be noticed, and recorded. St. 
Mary’s Hail, its great ornament, car- 
ries back the mind to the days of the 
Plantagenets. The richness of the 


carvings, both in wood and stone, the 
furniture, particularly the fine tapes- 
try representing King Henry VI. and 
his Court; and the equestrian portrait 
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or figure of Lady Godiva, taken alto- 
gether give it an air of unrivalled 
antique grandeur and beauty.—The 
White Friars Monastery, now used as 
a School of Industry, is another re- 
main which possesses considerable in- 
terest. The Cloisters continue partly 
appropriated as a dining-room for the 
inmates, and partly as a vestibule.— 
The Hospital of the Black Friars, si- 
tuated near Trivity Church, is quite 
in ruins.—Bablake Hospital, built in 
1507, and the Grey Friars Hospital 
in 1529, have a feature of originality 
in the character of their architecture. 
These buildings are of timber and 
plaister, with small gable ends of 
wood, supported by brackets orna- 
mented with figures. The windows 
with small diamond panes, the frames 
richly carved.—Considering that these 
ancient buildings, when carefully con- 
served, afford to travellers much gra- 
tification, as they certainly did to me 
in September last, and often induce 
the visits of those who take pleasure 
in such memorials of the taste of 
former times, any instances of need- 
less spoliation are proportionably sub- 
jects of regret. It is, perhaps, not too 
much to recommend to the Mayor 
and Corporation, that, with a view 
to undo the mischief which has al- 
ready been done, they should reduce 
the windows, and remove the rough 
casting from Bablake Hospital. 
Yours, &c. =. oh Fo Be 
—— 
Mr.Urpan, Chellenham, April 22. 
LLOW wme to offer for insertion 
in your Magazine a very ho- 
nourable testimony to the character 
of a celebrated man, who has, upon 
various occsaions, figured in your 
pages, both as a contributor to their 
literary stores, and as the object him- 
self of many an eloquent encomium, 
I mean Dr, Samvet Jounson.—I am 
the more induced to extract the pas- 
sage in question, because I am led to 
think that it has been but little no- 
ticed, and, in truth, never quoted. It 
occurs in a work, which, although it 
is a rich quarry for the Antiquary, 
and full of the most recondite learn- 
ing, is yet but in the hands of few, 
being from its very nature rather a 
publication of occasional reference for 
students in a particular line, than cal- 
culated for a continuous perusal in 
the hands of the multitude. The Au- 
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of some of the Etymologies of the 
great Lexicographer, adds—“ 1 hope 
that I have executed the whole with 
such a respectfulness to the Gentle- 
mai whom I meant particularly to 
éncounter, as is peculiarly due to one 
whom every friend to virtue must 
esteem, and every lover of letters ad- 
mire; whose negligences are anya | 
the disgrace of the Reign that | 
such a Writer to struggle with dis- 
tresses, and depend on booksellers, and 
whose mistakes are the incidental fail- 
ings of humanity; one of whom I am 
happy to acknowledge, because it is 
doing justice to genius and to worth, 
that for energy of language, vigour 
of understanding and rectitude of 
mind, ranks equally as the first scho- 
lar and the frst man in the king- 
dom.” Whitaker’s History of Man- 
chester, vol. 11. p. 328.—In Nichols’s 
Literary Anecdotes (a work that may 
not unaptly be called a wilderness of 
entertainment and of instruction) is 

iven, vol. III. p. 101, et seg. a most 
aithful sketch of this excellent man 
and very eloquent writer. But I can- 
not help lamenting that the pub- 
lick has yet to regret the want of a 
more detailed account of his Life and 
his learned achievements—a work that 
was promised us some years ago from 
the pen of the celebrated Mr. Pol- 
whele. Is there any chance of our 
soon being gratified with this deside- 
ratum in our Biography of learned 
Ecclesiasticks ? ' 

Yours, &c. Freperic Bew.ey. 


i 


Mr. Urban, April 2. 

AS a curious specimen of early 

Domestic Architecture still re- 
maining in the Metropolis, I send you 
a view of the remains of the antient 
residence of the Bishops of Bangor, 
(see Plate IT.) 

The property of the See is thus early 
noticed in the Patent Rolls: “48 Edw. 
111. Rex amortizavit Ep’o Bangoren’ 
in successione unum messuag. Unam 
placeam terre, ac unum gardinum, 
cum aliis edificiis, in Shoe-lane, Lon- 
don.” 

The situation of this messuage, 
place, other buildings, and garden, 
is directly at the back of St. An- 
drew’s-court, and at the South-east 
corner of St. Andrew’s Church-yard; 
and here was the town residence of 

Gent. Mae. May, 1819. 


Bangor-House, London. — On the Swallow. 
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the Bishops of Bangor for many ages, 
till the a of Charles I. sie 
In the time of Cromwell, Parliament 
thought proper to restrain the num- 
ber of buildings then erecting, whose 
Journals mention, that, “ Sir John 
Barkstead, knt. in 1647, purchased 
of the trustees for sale of Bishop's 
Lands, the reversion of a messuage, 
with the apurtenances, situate near 
Shoe-lane, called Bangor-house, after 
a term, for years then unexpired, 
with some waste ground, in length 
168 feet, and breadth 164 feet, ime 
tending to build on it.” They as- 


sigo as a reason for an exemption 


in his favour, that the place was 
‘both dangerous and noisome to the 
passengers and inhabitants.” 

The ground is still in possession of 
the See; and in the memory of per- 
sons still living there was a garden, 
with lime trees and rookery, whose 
site is usurped by some very disagree- 
able buildings. . The ceilings of some 
of the rooms in the front house were 
about 40 years ago ornamented with 


arms and crests. N.R.S. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Salisbury, April2i. 


OU have, in your very respectable 

Publication, I ae us from time 

to time conjectural and problematical 

observations upon subjects of Natural 

History, and amongst the rest some 

remarks upon the Emigration and the 
Return of the Swallow. 

Will you permit an Old Corre- 
spondent to offer.a simple addition to 
these remarks, from actual observa- 
tion? ' 

I have for mary years discovered 
that the arrival of the swallow in this 
Western quarter of the kingdom first 
takes place upon the surface of the 
rivers Avon and Wily, near to the 
town of Wilton, ‘about tliree miles 
from this place to the N. W. and that 
it extended its flight no farther dur- 
ing the first seven days, till the ex- 
piration of which period scarcely a 
swallow was to be seen at Salisbury. 
This, I conclude, we must attribute to 
their meeting with some fly or insect 
peculiar to those waters upon their 
first arrival. Being on Thursday the 
8th inst. fishing upon the banks of 
the Avon and the Wily, I had the op- 
portunity of ena Se their first 
arrival from the N. W.; finding myself 
instantaneously surrounded by an 

immense 
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immense flight of swallows, not one 
of which appeared till that moment. 
On my return homeward, they par- 
tially accompanied me to the village of 
Bemerton, the summer residence of my 
worthy friend and neighbour Archdea- 
con Coxe, when I lost sight of them 
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entirely, and upon my arrival at Salis- 
bury not a swallow was there to be 
seen, nor is there now at this day. 

If any of your intelligent Corre- 
spondents can elucidate this seeming 
mystery, I will thank them to do it. 

Yours, &c. James Wicxins. 


a 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


Appitions to CUMBERLAND, Vol. LXXXVI. Part ii. page 599. 


' Thus by thy fall, Lowdore, reclin’d ; 
The craggy cliff, impendent wood 
Whose shadows mix o’er half the flood. 
The gloomy clouds which solemn sail, 
Scarce lifted by the languid gale, 
O’er the capp’d hill and darken’d vale, 
Channels by rocky torrents torn, 
Rocks to the lake in thunder borne, 
Or such as o’er our heads appear 
Suspended in their mid career, 

To start again at his command 
Who rules fire, water, air, and land, 


I view with wonder and delight, 

A pleasing though an awful sight ; 

For seen with them the verdant isles 

Soften with more delicious smiles, 

More tempting twine their op’ning bow’rs, 

More lively glow the purple flowers, 

More smoothly slopes the border gay, 

In fairer circles bends the bay ; 

And last to fix our wand’ ring eyes, 

Thy roofs, O Keswick, brighter rise, 

The lake and lofty hills between, ¢ 

Where giant Meddaw shuts the scene.” 
Dr. Datten. 


ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS, 


British Inhabitants. 
Antiquities. 


Cumbri, a tribe of the Brigantes. 
British: Druidical circles on Grey Yawd, or King Harry fell, 


Sunken Kirk, and near Keswick.—Roman: Of miscellaneous antiquities 


the principal collections are at Netherby, Sir James Graham’s ; Nether- 


hall, Humphrey Seuhouse, esq.; Walton-house, W. P. Johnson, esq.; and 


Wigton, the Rev. Richard Matthews. 


The antiquarian brothers Lysons 


have given a description of 142 altars and inscribed stones found in this 


county. 
Gosforth church-yard crosses. 


Aspatria, Cross-Canonby and Dearham fonts. 
Two pillars at St. Bride’s. 
ery. Askerton, Greystock, Irthington, and Millom castles. 


Dearham and 
Carlisle Dean- 
Towers and 


Mansion-houses of Dalston, Drumburgh-castle, Harby-brow, Hardrigg, 


Hewthwaite, 
Netherby, and Nether-hall. 


Irton, Kirk-Andrews-upon-Eske, Lamplugh, 
Excavations in the rock over the river Eden, 


Muncaster, 


called Wetheral Safeguard, or Constanstine’s cells.—Glass vessel, called 
** The Luck of Eden-hall,” noticed in the Duke of Wharton’s ballad, 
** God prosper long from being broke 
The Luck of Eden-hail.” 
And another called “ The Luck of Muncaster.” On the preservation of 
these two vessels, according to popular superstition, the prosperity of 


their repective houses depends. 


Of the Edenhall cup there is an engrav- 


ing in Lysons’s “ Cumberland.” The Muncaster basin is said to have been 
presented to Sir John Pennington by Henry Vi. who was secreted at Mun- 


caster for some time. 


Among the monuments of its bishops in Carlisle Cathedral, the most 
curious are those of William Barrow 1429, and Richard Bull (engraved in 
Gough’s “ Sepulchral Monuments”) 1596. 

St. Bees derives its name from Bega, an Irish saint, who founded a monas- 
tery here about 650. Calder Abbey was erected by Ranulph de Meschines 


in 1134. 


Holme Cultram Abbey was founded in 1150, by Henry son of David 


King of Scots. 
that name. 
Parliament. 


In it was buried Robert Bruce, father of the Scottish King of 
The abbot, though not mitred, was occasionally summoned to 


Lanercost priory, founded by Robert de Vaux or de Vallibus, Lord of Gils- 
land in 1169, was often visited by Edward 1. with his Queens Eleanor and 


Margaret. 


from October 8, 1306, to February 28, 1306-7. 





At his last visit with Queen Margaret he was detained by illness 


PRE- 
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PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCES. 

Rivers. Aine, Bruscath, Cambeck, Line the black and the white, Liza, 

__ Nyte, Pultrop, Vent, Wiza or Wiz. 

Lake. Llough near Rowcliffe. 

Eminences and Views. Bootle beacon, Brampton mote, Carlisle castle, 
Castle cragg-hill, Cumrew fell, Dale Raughton, High style, Honiston 
cragg, King Harry fell, Lingy-close head, Moothay, Muncaster fell, Naddle 
fell, Red pike, St. Bee’s head, Sandala top, Scarrow hill, the Screes, 
Spade-Adam top, Workington hill. 

Natural Curiosities. Biglands, sulphureous; Drig, Gilcrux, and Stanger, sa- 
line; Sebugham, petrifying; Bewcastle, Great Salkeld, Brampton, and 
Iron-gill chalybeate springs.—Scenery of Newland and Wanthwaite vales. 
Of the extraordinary eruption of Solway Moss, Nov. 15, 1771, not a trace 
is now to be seen, the ground having been gradually cleared at a great 
expence, and brought again into cultivation by Dr. Graham, who was 
landlord of the whole inundated track. This county is remarkable for 
the longevity of its inhabitants. In Lysons’s “ Cumberland” is a list of 
144 persons of not less than 100 years of age buried between the years 
1663 and 1814. The most remarkable instances recorded, are Robert 
Brown, aged 110, buried at Arthuret 1666. Richard Green, 114, Dacre 
1680. Thomas Fearon, 112, Bride-kirk 1701. Jane Hodgson, 114, Har- 
rington 1717. Thomas Dickenson, 112, Bootle 1745. Mary Lingleton, 
110, Dearham. Rev. George Braithwaite, 110, Carlisle 1753. Mark 
Noble, 113, Corney 1768. James Bell, 113, Penrith, 1772. The obituary 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine also records Ann Wilson, 110, Aston 1765, 
John Noble, 114, Corney 1772. John Maxwell, 132, Keswick Lake 1785, 
John Taylor, noticed among the eminent natives, lived to the age of 135. 

Public Edifices. Carlisle Assize courts, founded in 1810, within the walls of 
the antient citadel, architect Robert Smirke, jun. who also built the brid 
of 5 elliptic arches, each of 65 feet span, founded 1812; County gaol; 
Grammar-school—Girl’s Charity-school—G uildhall—Dovenby hospital and 
schools.—Keswick school; and Market-house, built 1813.—Longtown- 
bridge, 5 arches.—Penrith and Plumbland schools.—St. Bee’s school, 
founded by Archb. Grindall.—Warwick bridge.—Whitehaven priers, four 
batteries, mounting together 18 guns; Dispensary.—Wigton-school.—W ork- 
ington bridge, erected 1763; Assembly rooms; theatre; schools. 


Seats. Barfield, Robert Gibson, esq. Lowthwaite-house, — Williamson, esq. 
Barrow, The, Joseph Pocklington, esq. Melmerby, Rev. Joseph Pattinson. 
Bonstead-hill, William Nixon, esq. Moor-house, Richard Hodgson, esq. 
Brayton, Wilfred Lawson, esq. Moor-park, Joseph Liddell, esa. 
Bride-kirk, John Thompson, esq. Naworth-castle, Earl of Cariisle. 
Burgh-upon-sands, G. H. Hewett, esq. Nether-hall, Humphry Senhouse, esq. 
Calder-abbey, Miss Senhouse. Newbiggen-hall, Rev. S. Bateman. 
Castle-how, Miss Senhouse. Nunwick-hall, Miss E. Wilkinson. 
Cockermouth-castle, Earl of Egremont. Oaks, The, Mrs. Blamire. 
Dovenby-hall, J. B. Dykes, esq. Ormathwaite, Sir J. B, Walsh, bart. 
Edenhaill, Sir Philip Musgrave, bart. Orthwaite-hall, William Brown, esq. 
Ewanrigg, John Christian, esq. Pap-castle, Thomas Knight, esq. 
Flimby-hall, Earl of Lonsdale, Pickerby, James Graham, esq. 
Hardriff-hall, Sir F. F. Vane, bart. Salkeld. lodge, Colonel Lacy. 
Holme-hill, Colonel Salkeld. Sella-park, Edward Stanley, esq. 
Holme-rook, Skiffington Lutwidge, esq. Skirwith-abbey, J.O. Yates, esq. 
Hunter-hall, E. B. Harraden, esq. Southerby-hall, John Fallowfield, esq. 
Hutton-john, Andrew Hudleston, esq. Staffold, R. L. Ross, esq. 

Irton-hall, E. L. Irton, esq. Tallantire-hall, William Brown, esq. 
Isel, Wilfred Lawson, esq. Vicar’s Island, General Peachey. 
Justice-town, Thomas Irwin, esq. Warwick-hall, Robert Warwick, esq. 
Kirk-oswald, T.S. Featherstonhaugh,esq. Whitehaven-castle, Earl of Lonsdale. 
Linethwaite, Thomas Hartley, esq. Woodside, late John Losh, esq. 


Long-burgh, Mason Hodgson, esq. 
Peerage. Burgh barony to Lowther Earl of Lonsdale, who is also Viscount 
and Baron Lowther of Whitehaven: Carlisle earldom to Howard, who is 


also Baron Dacre of the North, or of Gilsland: Cumberland dukedom to 
Prince Ernest Augustus, fifth son of the King: Dacre of the South barony 
to the lady of Thomas Brand, esq. : Egremont earldem and Cockermouth 

barony 
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barony to Wyndham: Ellenborough barony to Law: Greystock barony to 
Howard Duke of Norfolk: Lorton Irish viscounty to King: Muncaster 
Irish barony to Pennington: of Cockermouth, Lucy barony to Percy Duke 
of Northumberland. 

Produce. Oysters; char-fish. Wheat, barley. Copper; grindstones. The 
Whitehaven collieries, the property of the Earl of Lonsdale, are the most 
extensive of any in this kingdom. 

Manufactures. lron: paper: carpets: blankets: ropes: breweries: coarse 


pottery. 
POPULATION. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab, 
Preston, in St. Bee’s parish..691 3261 Middlegate and Sandgate in 294 1191 
Harrington... .....eeeee0++2348 1621 Penrith parish ......++.. 9 


HISTORY. 

About A. D. 60,Carlisle burnt by the Scots during the absence of the Romans. 

120. Cumberland ravaged by Mogal King of the Scots, and Uniparus King 
of the Picts. 

425. Fergus King of Scotland defeated by Maximian the Roman General. 
880. At Carlisle, an assembly of Nobles held by Gregory King of Scotland, 
to whom Cumberland had been ceded for his services against the Danes. 
930. At Dacre, Constantine King of Scotland, with his son Eugenius, did 

homage to Athelstan. 

937. Cumberland occupied by Athelstan after his victory at Brunanburgh. 

940. Cumberland granted by Edmund I. to Indulph, son and heir-apparent 
of Malcolm King of Scotland, on his doing homage for the same. 

945. Cumberland having rebelled against lndulph, and elected a King of the 
name of Dunmaile, Edmund I. laid waste the county, put out the eyes of 
Dunmaile’s two sons, and reinstated Indulph. 

1016. Near Burgh-upon-Sands, Uchtred Earl of Northumberland and the 
Danes defeated by Malcolm King of Scotland. , 

1069. Cumberland granted by William the Conqueror to Ranulph de Mes- 
chines, afterwards Earl of Chester; Malcolm King of Scotland being dis- 
possessed of this principality for granting an asylum to the English refugees. 

1092. Carlisle rebuilt, and its castle erected by William Rufus. 

1133. Carlisle erected into a bishoprick by Henry I. 

1135. Carlisle seized by David King of Scotland on Stephen's usurpation of 
the throne of England. 

1138. At Carlisle, Sept. 25, Alberia the Pope’s legate, in a conference with 
David King of Scotland, accompanied by his nobles and prelates, obtained 
the release of all female prisoners, and the restoration of Adulph to this 
bishoprick. 

1139. To Carlisle David King of Scotland fled after his defeat at the battle 
of the Standard, and was there joined by his son Prince Henry. 

1150. At Carlisle, David King of Scotland, Henry Fitz-Empress (afterwards 
Henry II. of England), and Ralph Earl of Chester, entered into a league 
against King Stephen, and Henry was knighted by David. 

1152. At Carlisle, John the Pope’s legate, met by David King of Scotland 
and his son Prince Henry. 

1157. Cumberland ceded by Malcolm IV. of Scotland to Henry II. who 
confirmed to Malcolm the possession of the earldom of Huntingdon. 

1158. At Carlisle, conference between Henry II. and Malcolm IV. 

1173. Carlisle besieged by William the Lion King of Scotland, but he was 
compelled to raise the siege on the approach of Richard de Lucy, Chief 
Justiciary and Regent, during the absence of Henry II. 

1174. Carlisle under Robert de Vaux, again besieged by William the Lion. 
During the siege, which lasted some months, but was at leagth raised on 
the capture of William at Alnwick in Northumberland, the Scots took 
Liddel castle, Burgh-upon-Sands castle, and several other fortresses. 

1186. At Carlisle Henry II. assembled an army to assist William King of 
Scots against Roland a rebellious baron, who being taken prisoner, was 
brought by the Scotch King and his brother David to the English Mo- 


narch in that town. 
1216. 
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1216. Holme Cultram abbey pillaged, and Carlisle, Aug. 8, taken by Alex- 


ander King of Scotland. 


1217. Carlisle retaken by Walter de Gray, Abp. of York. 

1237. Cumberland finally annexed to the throne of England by cession of 
Alexander King of Scotland to Henry III. 

1296. Robert de Clifford appointed the first English Lord Warden of the 


Marches.—Carlisle successfully defended b 


the inhabitants against the 


Scots under John Comyn Earl of Buchan, and six other Earls, who burnt the 


suburbs of the city, and on the retreat set fire to Lanercost 
Allerdale, as far as Cockermouth, laid waste, and Carlisle unsuccess- 


1297. 


iory. 


fully besieged by the Scots under Wallace, in October. 
1298, At Carlisle, Sept. 15, after his victory at Falkirk, parliament held by 


Edward I. 


1300. At Holme Cultram abbey, in October, Edward I. released the Bp. of 
Glasgow from his imprisonment, and received his allegiance with great 


solemnity. 


1307. From Lanercost priory, March 1, Edward]. and his Queen Margaret 
removed to Kirk Cambock; thence on the 4th to Linstock castle, where they 
were entertained for six days by John Halton Bp. of Carlisle; on the 12th 
the Court proceeded to Carlisle, where the parliament was sitting; aod on 
June 28, Edward, very weak and ill, left the city on his March to Scotland ; 
halted that night at Caldecote; reached Burgh-upon-Sands July 5, and 
closed his glorious reign there July 7. Av obelisk commemorating this 
event was erected on Burgh Marsh by Henry Duke of Norfolk in 1685, and 
repaired by William Viscount Lowther in 1803.—July 11, 1307, Edward II. 
arrived at Carlisle, and on the 13th received the homage of his barons. 
On his return from Scotland in September he restored Anthony Bec to the 
bishoprick of Durham, of which he had been dispossessed by Edward I. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
———— 


Mr. Urnsan, Muay 3. 

» ee~~- Correspondent X. p. 293, 

questions the right of any 
Incumbent, or whether be ought (mo- 
rally speaking) to depasture Cattle 
in his Church-yard. 1 conclude that 
some local circumstances have led X. 
to put this question, as he does it with 
some feeling of indignation, suggest- 
ing its impropriety, if not sinful- 
ness. It is very rarely seen in the 
vicinity of the Metropolis— its impro- 
priety will be obvious from the fol- 
lowing considerations; but { do not 
feel inclined to charge it with sin, as 
the evil may be unforeseen. The ori- 
ginal allotment ofground forachurch- 
yard or cemeterium was for a burial- 
place for the dead, 2 Inst. 489; and 
in order to render it the more inviol- 
able by any secular uses, our venerable 
Establishment has constituted a holy 
office of Consecration, by which, like 
the sanctuary of the Church itself, it 
is for ever set apart for the undisturb- 
ed deposit of the dead, and for the 
most solemn and impressive service 
in the Liturgy; consecrated also by 
the tears of pure affection shed over 
those ashes for which a safe and reli- 
gious, and quiet asylum is there found ; 
aud consecrated moreover by the re- 

9 


~ 


cord of their virtues, which “ implores 
the passing tribute of a sigh !” 

The provisions of Law which sanc- 
tion and secure Churches and Church- 
yards from intrusion by Laymen (Gibs. 
207; 8 Lindwood 267; 3 Stratford, 
50 Edw. III. c. 3. &c.) extend to the 
clear recognition of the right and pos- 
session of the Incumbent; but that is, 
as protector, for the time being, of 
them for sacred uses: his right ex- 
tends no further ; and if he exerted 
it for any other purpose, it would be 
a misuse, censurable by the Ecclesi- 
astical Court. No other person can 
fell the trees or mow the grass grow- 
ing therein without his consent, for 
the evident design to preserve them 
from any improper intrusion; nor 
can he himself cut down the trees, 
except for the repair of the Chancel. 
2 Roll. Abr. 337, 35 Edw. J. st. 2. 

The Church or Church-yard is not 
to be profaned by any arrest, 50 Edw. 
Ill. c. 3; nor by any market or traf- 
fic, 13 Edw. I. st. 2. c. 6; nor by any 
quarrel, 5 and 6 Edw. I. c. 4. s. 1,2; 
on which it has been held that no force 
there could be justifiable, even though 
it were used in self-defence. Cro. Ja. 
367; 1 Haw. 139. 

It is probable that at the date of 

these 








these enactments and decisions, the 
depasturing of cattle was not adverted 
to; and Ecclesiastical ordinances have 
not been since very publicly an- 
nounced; so that we are left to rea- 
son by analogy, upon the ground of 
propriety of any such prohibition is- 
suing from, or implied by the fore- 
going precedents. Now, as depastur- 
ing cattle in a Church-yard may lead 
to a quarrel or disturbance in defend- 
ing them there, in case of wanton in- 
jury, or of any attempt to steal and 
drive them away, or even of hurrying 
them about while there, the evils con- 
templated by the statute would be 
produced ; the profanation of driving 
them io for pasture, would be the 
cause of the disturbauce ; as by Com- 
mon Law an Ludictmeut lies for a Li- 
bel, as an offence which tends to cause 
a breach of the peace; so, whatever 
tends to create a felony, or a murder, 
or high treason, is accessory to the 
crime !—thbus, although it is innocent 
to sell a pistol, or a deleterious drug, 

et, whosoever sells them to another, 

aving ground of suspicion that they 
were purchased with intent to kill some 
person, though unknown, the vendor 
would be accessory to the offence !— 
Hence depasturing cattle in a Church- 
og by the Incumbent’s order, cannot 

e justified, because it may be the 
forerunver of future riot and disturb- 
ance; which is the profanation pro- 
vided against: and this point is siill 
more obvious, when it is considered 
who will be parties in the fray, and 
the defenders of property in that sa- 
cred place; viz. the Incumbent him- 
self, the minister and exampleof peace 
tu his flock, yet the cause, however 
at first innocent, of the mischief, and 
his servants acling with severity under 
his express direction. 

The act of depasturing cattle there 
is also an indeceacy, inasmuch as they 
will traverse over the graves, tread 
down some of the ** mouldering heaps 
where the fathers of the hamlet sleep,” 
and shed their ordure upon them! And 
it may be justly questioned why cat- 
tle should have this privilege, which 
is not intended for man; for whenever 
there is a right of way through any 
Church-yard, no graves are dug upon 
it; and so sacredly is this deposit pre- 
served, that where there is no way 
through it, the gates are usually lock- 
ed, cxcept where it is contiguous to the 
Church during the times of divine ser- 
vice! 
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So eareful have our ancestors been 
to preserve due and reverential deco- 
rum in these places, consecrated to the 
service of Him whose name is invoked 
more especially there in supplication 
and praise, that rude and defamatory 
words, which in all other places might 
not be strong enough to constitute 
an offence, become penal when ut- 
tered there, 5 aud 6 Edw. I. c. 4; the 
observation already made, seems to 
apply with peculiar force, that depas- 
turing cattle may become the proba- 
ble cause of this kind of disturbance 
or profanation. The tenacity with 
which most men maintain their rights 
the claims which the Clergy are bound 
to make for the good of their Estab- 
lishment, and for the transmission of 
it to their successors, for whom they 
are a sort of trustees as well as for 
themselves, in all the temporalities 
of their preferment, and which in 
many cases obliges them to secular- 
ise too attentively, seem to offer an 
increased stimulus to the most cau- 
tious observance of all parts of their 
spiritual duty and function, that they 
may be “sanctified and meet for their 
Master's use, and prepared unto every 
good work,” 2 Tim. ti. 21, “ making 
full proof of their ministry.” Ibid. 
iv. 5. A. H. 

ee 

Mr. Ursan, April §. 

CLERGYMAN in the diocese of 

London has in his possession a 
Bible, which, as an object of curiosity, 
might afford gratification to the Anti- 
quary, having been the property of 
the celebrated Dr. Sacheverell, during 
the time of his confinement in the 
Tower, and his trial before both 
Houses of Parliament, as plainly ap- 
pears from the following MS. before 
the litke-page; 

“1710, 
Hen. Sacheverell, D. D. 
1 Pet. 4. 12, 13, 14. 
Ayamntos, &e.’’ 


These verses are quoted from the 
Greek text; and the word ITEIPAL- 
MON is thus written in capital letters. 
On the title-page itself occurs the fol- 
lowing quotation: xapits Od cu) o 
us, 1 Cor. 15. 10; and underneath, 
** Henry Sacheverell, D. D. March 23d, 
1710,” which very probably was writ- 
ten at the conclusion of his trial, that 

being the day on which it ended. 
There are many notes, very neatly 
written 





aesoe es se SF 


on nen ee aa ee 





written on the margin, in his own 
hara-writing, consisting of practical 
observations, as well as quotations 
from the Greek and Latio Fathers, 
and other more modern theological 
authors. Asa specimen of his notes 
are the following : 

“St. Luke, a Syrian by birth, by pro- 
fession a physitian, was a companion 
and fellow labourer w® St. Paul in all 
his journeys and voyages, left his Gos- 
pel and the Acts, an account of some 
other of the Apostles’ actions, but most 
particularly St. Paul, from whose mouth 
he wrote his Gospel, w® St. Paul there- 
fore usually calls his own, Rom. 2. Euseb. 
lib. 3. c. 4. His Acts reach from anno 
Xti 34 to A.C. 59. 

Tres Herodes sic distinguuntur, 
Ascalonita necat pueros, Antipa Johan- 

nem, [Petrum.” 
Agrippa Jacobum, claudens in carcere 


From the general tenor of his 
Notes, one might fairly conclude that 
the Doctor was a man of piety, and 
not inconsiderable literary research, 
but indicating a precipitancy and 
warmth of temper, rather than that 
cool deliberation and “ meekness of 
wisdom,” so necessary to a Christian 
divine, in forming a right judgment 
on religious subjects. 

Happy would it have been for so- 
ciety, if later writers on Theology had 
been warned by the faults of Dr. S. 
from blending human errors and pas- 
sions with the cause of Holy Truth. 
And here I cannot but express admi- 
ration at the temperate and sensible 
manner in which a late Correspondent 
has given his ideas on the much dis- 
puted term, “ Regeneration.” Itisevi- 
dent, that it was not the intention of 
our Reformers to limit the accepta- 
tion of the term to time past, since, 
by referring to the Homily for Whit- 
sunday, at the close of the first part, 
we are exhorted to pray in the follow- 
ing words: 


“In,the mean season, let us (as we 
are most bound) give hearty thanks to 
Ged the Father, and his Son Jesus Christ, 
for sending down his Comforter into the 
world, humbly beseeching him so to 
work in our hearts by the power of this 
Holy Spirit, that we being regenerate 
and newly born again in all goodness, 
righteousness, sobriety, and truth, may 
in the end be made partakers of everlast- 
ing life in his heavenly Kingdom, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour, 
Amen,” 
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Now, until it can be shewn that 
the aforementioned moral qualities 
and habits, “goodness, righteousness, 
sobriety, and truth,” are such as in- 
fants are capable of exercising; it 
must be allowed, that the author of 
this Homily encourages the Church 
to pray for and expect a progressive 
work of regeneration, and the new 
birth, such being the obvious mean- 
ing of the passage to which I have re- 
ferred. 

Yours, &c. 
——a 
On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 
(Continued from p. 311.) 
NOWLEDGE has for its object 
truth, or real existence: of our- 
selves, and man; of the beings around 
us—whether sentient or insentient, 
animate or inanimate—but first, midst, ~ 
and last, the great cause, the first ori- 
gin, and fival consummation of all 
things. The acquisition of this truth, 
the transient expression of it in lan- 
guage, and the fixed recording or 
monumental memorial of it, are alike 
historical. Philosophy is but a part 
of that—of which history is the whole. 
The acts of Philosophy are those of 
observation and registry ; of experi- 
ment with measurement, mathemati- 
cal analysis, and synthesis. Language 
(or phonics), and figures of calcula- 
tion (or symbolics), are only the re- 
gister of the mind's steps. In all 
thinking, we act just as in casting up 
a sum; we mark down historically on 
a slate or paper, by way of memoran- 
dum, the collation of items, to see 
their agreement or difference, first 
one by one; next, the quantities that 
we borrow in passing from one column 
to another; and lastly the totals, whe- 
ther sums, remainders, products, or 
quotients; to arrive thence at some 
result or Fact proposed. Logics are 
only the arithmetic of our thoughts. 
In these, as well as that, we are carry- 
ing on some action essentially histori- 
cal, 

The relations of history are whole 
and parts, with the anatomy of these 
—causes and effects, the origin, pro- 
gress, and termination; the acciden- 
tal or striking phenomena—the sur- 
vey of the universe—subjects with 
their attributes and qualities, the cal- 
culation of powers intellectual, moral, 
and physical; the means, and instru- 
ment, 


STana. 
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ment, as well as the artist ; the man- 
ner and effect on the spectator : place 
and time. Lastly, the commemora- 
tive signs, whether oral, graven, or 
monumental ; all modes of expression, 
of different powers, but which respec- 
tively contribute to fix thought, to 
stop transient existence—disposing of, 
or annihilating at pleasure, distances 
of space and duration; embodying, 
and giving a finite immortality to 
what is spiritual, and making the 
whole chorus of the creation ring in 
harmonious chaunt to ourears. This 
historic relation unfolds the action 
and passion of human life, with all 
their circumstances and modes of ex- 
istence, discovered or revealed. And 
the whole categories of Aristotle are, 
thus, historical. The carrying on 
this relation, whether in the active 
scenes of life, in the recollection, or in 
the written memorial of it—consti- 
tute that unity with progression, 
spoken of in the Cyctorepia Me- 
TROPOLITANA, butin words that other- 
Wise convey a vague, or no meaning. 

Lord Bacon’s above-mentioned di- 
vision of human knowledge is into 
Philosophy, Poetry, and History. 
But how can Poetry be knowledge, 
unless it is historical? Where it is 
regularly descriptive, there is no ques- 
tion that it is so. And when it pro- 
fessedly deals in fiction, if the fiction 
be natural (and otherwise it is good 
for nothing) it is hypothetical history 
—or in the nature of history. 1 leave 
to the advocates of poetry (and the 
burden of proof lies on them), to 
make out its claim to rank as know- 
ledge in any other manner? 

If Philosophy be, as it has been 
called, the rvot and branch of know- 
ledge—poetry, the flower—and mo- 
rals, the fruit: the historic relation is 
the whole tree—it includes them all ; 
they are only parts or modes of it. 

All the moods and tenses of the 
verb in grammar, are historical: the 
indicative is, was, will be: the impe- 
rative, what, as dependents, we pray 
to be; or, as masters, judges, and le- 
gislators, we command, decree, or or- 
dain to be: the subjunctive, a fact 
conjectured to be—supposed to be al- 
ready, or a thing that might be; the 
optative—what we wish and are desi- 
rous should be, what ought to be: 
when desirous that ourselves or an- 
other should cast the historical mould 
anew, dissatisfied with the actual one. 


On the Extent of the Historie Relation. 


[May, 


Hence the pretended poetical justice 
which would forcibly over-rule the 
eternal analogies of nature, percep- 
tive and revealed. The infinitive and 
participles relate to attention, expec- 
tation, and suspense of mind, about a 
thing doing (in fieri), or only not yet 
perfectly done. All these relate to 
some action, incident, event. Now, 
all the parts of speech, even the sub- 
stantive itself, are derived from reso- 
lutiors of the verb: and all the parts 
of this, from the indicative present 
tense, an historical fact. Js, (with its 
essential modes, and circumstances of 
substance, person, time, qualities, and 
place:) was: will be: might, would, 
or may be, could be: wished for, or 
prayed—commanded to be—to have 
and to do: such, and no less, is the 
extent of the historic relation. 

The only difference between science 
and history properly, in this point of 
view, is, that history gives the whole 
in one simple result: the component 
parts, in the meanwhile, the founda- 
tion, rafters, pins, and joists (nume- 
rous and complicated as they are) are 
overlooked, or covered over. In 
science and the arts, the scaffolding 
and the materials (with the whole de- 
tail of putting them together) strike 
the view ; the ingredients lie asunder, 
piled up each in its kind: the analysis 
and details, here, are only the ana- 
tomy of the synthesis, or composition 
we find entire and united there. 

The aspect any artist, whether me- 
chanical or liberal, takes of his sub- 
ject, the medium through which he 
views it; the result, or whole, he 
frames by the combination of its 
parts; the model and purpose, and 
use—of all these, What, | ask, is their 
guiding principle and archetype ? 

The very formation of his skill is 
progressive: it results from the mere 
repetition of some one very simple 
operation, under a master, first sepa- 
rating and then combining the appli- 
cation of his apprentice in historical 
order. The progress of any art, or 
science itself, is the result of some 
very simple and elementary applica- 
tion, in the same order. As are the 
applications of each art, to each par- 
ticular case, the numeration in arith- 
metic, the synthetic method of sur- 
veyors, the elevation and successive 
stories in architecture, &c. &c. 

What we mean by the word Nature, 
is nothing but the historical order of 

things 
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things human and divine. So, what 
is called natural affection, relates to 
those who gave us birth, who are 
born with us, from the same womb: 
or those to whom we gave birth. 
[All unnatura! appetites are super- 
eminently anti-historical, because they 
run counter not to one only, but to 
every category of the historical re- 
lation, perceptive, and legislative, and 
revealed.] So, the love of country is 
as contrastedly historical. It is triply 
-so: in relation to our native, parental 
soil, that connects us, by ove lan- 
guage, with all human and divine in- 
stitutions: in relation to God as our 
Creator, father, redeemer, judge ; 
and by his providence, incessant ad- 
viser and supporter: in relation to 
the community to which we belong 
as subjects; by our relation to the 
paternal, or lesser, community. All 
these relations are historical facts: 
from which historical connections 
flow all our rights and obligations. 
They flow from these, and are not 
the source of them. The contrary 
supposition is reversing nature, and 
is the error of modern speculation. 
But history is strong enough to put 
it down; Our very liberty depends 
for its safety on the historic relation. 
And it is well for us that it isso: if it 
should depend, for a moment, on any 
other, it would be lost. What are 
right and wrung, but any moral ha- 
bit, or act, as it is conformable, or 
the contrary, to some tenet laid down 
in Divine and human laws, grounded 
on this immutable connection of 
things?) What is conscience but the 
great witness and recorder: and, cu- 
mulatively, every exercise of juris- 
diction, natural or jurisprudential, is 
historic: they are called into judg- 
ment upon some fact, or proceeding ; 
some action or story; with its mo- 
tive, purpose, manner, followed up 
by some event, overt-act, or standing 
memorial to evidence it: witnesses 
to attest—what? something that has 
been done. Or they refer to some 
regulation of conduct disregarded 
(called offences of omission): and of 
course, producing some positive in- 
convenience contrary to rule, and 
which interrupts or spoils the action, 
and snaps the chain of human affairs 
carrying on in their historical order. 
Rhetoric is, in a variety of other 
ways, historical. Its interest relates 
not merely to the story and proofs, 
Gent. Mac. May, 1819. 
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with places, names of persons, and 
dates; but it must further relate to 
the particular occasion, present, tem- 
porary, local, and personal, with their 
very fugitive circumstances. The 
reason that a specimen of this art 
ceases, afler some time, to excite the 
same interest and curiosity—is, that 
much of its effect depended upon the 
actual audience, the accidental state 
of their minds, and the delivery, or 
AcTIoN, of the speaker. 

The distinction between the sciences 
and poetry, is this :—that the former 
consist only of so many points of his- 
torical notices, class above class, 
growing more and more general, still 
ever referring to what has actually 
happened. This is viewing know- 
ledge in what is called, by logicians, 
its cxtent—but viewing it in the po- 
pular form of narration, or in any 
expanded poetical description, is 
viewing knowledge in its comprehen- 
sion. Poetry is either an exact de- 
scription of something that bas hap- 

ened—that is, strict history—or it 
is in the nature of history. It is this 
last, when employing more or less 
of licence—that is, less or more of 
fidelity, truth, nature. If human na- 
ture were not depraved, as it is, ina 
triple degree—as a whole species— 
as a particular race or family—or 
as individuals—and ever, by our own 
acts, we should wish only what 1s. 
Then—what 1s; what will be, and 
what ovcur to be, would be con- 
vertible terms. What we wish, what 
has been, and what will be, what we 
conjecture, and expect to be, what 
we command, or pray to be, would 
be ever conformable to actual being, 
or fact. And all these moods of the 
verb equally relate to a thing that 
does, has, aod must naturally happen 
—that is—to history. Yoricx. 

a 

Art or Parntine on Grass. 
(From Dint’s Descriptive Catalogue *.) 
, b- primitive manner of Painting 

on Glass was very simple, and of 
consequence very easy. It consisted 
in a mere arrangement of panes of 
glass of different colours, in some 
sort of symmetry, and constituted a 
kind of what we call mosaic work. 
In attempting more regular designs, 
and even in representing figures raised 





* See p, 351, 
with 
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with all their shades, the whole ad- 
dress went no farther than drawing 
the costumes of the figures in black, 
with water colours, and hatching their 
draperies after the same manner, on 
glasses of the colour of the object in- 
tended to be painted. For carnations 
the painters chose glass of a bright 
red, on which they designed the 
ve lineaments of the face in 

lack. At length the taste for this 
sort of painting being considerably 
improved, and the art being found 
applicable to adorning churches, ba- 
silicas, &c. they found means to incor- 
porate the colours with the glass it- 
self, by exposing them to a proper 
degree of fire after the colours had 
been laid on. This improvement was 
carried to its height by Albert Durer, 
and Lucas, of Leyden. . 

It has been erroneously imagined 
that the old secret of staining glass 
has been lost in the lapse of ages ; be- 
cause in ancient churches we some- 
times meet with the most brilliant and 
lively colours, far exceeding any 
thing of the kind now Witnessed.— 
The fact is, that the moderns in ge- 
neral have not been willing to em- 
ploy the same expence and labour 
which brought to perfection those as- 
tonishing hues. 

Among the last proficients of the 
art in England, were Isaac Oliver, 
who painted the windows of Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1700; William 
Pain, who painted the window in 
Merton Chapel ; and William, his son, 
who paiuted Queen’s, New College, 
and Magdalen. Mr. Walpoie says of 
the latter, that his colours and -his 
drawings were equal to the antique. 

One of the best indications to de- 
monstrate the progress which the art 
has now made, is to draw the atten- 
tion to the difficulties conquered. Mr. 
Dihl! offers Paintings not piecemeal, 
nor in mosaic—nor meagrely pellucid, 
with a total absence of warmth and 
depth of tone—nor in colours barba- 
rously shaded and badly designed— 
but in glass, uviform in its surface as 
canvas, and with the same perfection 
of body colouring, drawing, and exe- 
cution. And to those who know the 
expense and risks of founding paint- 
ings in glass of the size exhibited, as 
well as the difficulties of finding co- 
lours fit for the work, even this me- 
rit, small as itis in comparison with 
what remains unnoticed, will appear 
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neither trifling nor unworthy of eulo- 
gium. For the difficulty is to find 
such colours, as, by the admixture of 
other bodies, may promote the vitri- 
fication and fusion—such as are ca- 
pable of being connected with glass, 
and melting in that state with less 
heat than is sufficient to melt such 
kinds of glass as are chosen for the 
ground or body painted. Next to 
temper the colours, so as to make 
them proper to be worked by the 
pencil, and to reduce them to a due 
heat by a state of fusion, without 
melting the glass which forms the 
body. 

‘Aud if the surmounting these ob- 
stacles, so as to charm the eye by a 
proper mixture of light and shade, 
has been deemed so worthy of admi- 
ration in merechurch paintings, which 
make no pretension of vieing with 
the perspective, the composition, and 
the variety of oil painting, can too 
much be said of a discovery which, as 
its least merit, has conferred on glass 
paintings all the delicacy, the preci- 
sion, the harmeny, and tone, of paint- 
ings upon canvas? 

But this is its least merit; for, by 
employing the light of the atmosphere 
to embellish the scenery of a land- 
scape, a reality of view is obtained 
which nothing but eye-sight can con- 
ceive. It is not so much an imita- 
tion of Nature which requires an ex- 
citement of imagination to aid the 
delusion, as Nature herself illumi- 
nated by her own pure element. A 
view Lhus painted resembles, in fact, 
more the effect of a convex mirror 
which reflects a landscape, or rather 
the coup d’@il of a country through 
an open window. Nor isit too much 
to say, that it would be unfair to place 
the most brilliant effort of artificial 
light and shade beside the paintings in 
glass—for what deception of a dirty 
mineral colour can vie with the in- 
palpable efflux of eternal light ? 


*¢ How pure its essence, how unclogg’d 
its powers, 
Beyond the blazon of a mortal pen.” 


Nor must this eulogium be under- 
stood to be passed on the paintings 
themselves, separately considered from 
the new effect given by the glass; for, 
though they are beautiful in them- 
selves, and curious to the connoisseyr, 
as marking the difference between the 
English and the French school—they 

may 
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may be criticised, and subjected, like 
any other imitation of Nature, to ani- 
madversion. But the invention of 
vivifying objects, by their natural 
light, comes not within the pale of 
ordinary criticism. The distinct me- 
rit of the drawing, and the exactitude 
of the resemblance, is not here so 
much to be considered as the vista 
the Exhibition opens to the great 
art of painting ; for not only may the 
modern artist paint his own works 
upon glass as upon canvas, but the 
works of the greatest masters of the 
Italian and Dutch schools may be ac- 
curately copied. 


“ Whate’er Lorrain light touch’d with 
soft’ning hue, 

Or savage Rosa dash’d, or learned Pous- 
sin drew.” 

What a new zest to those beautiful 
productions! What a new world for 
the connoisseur! The angelic beings 
of a Raphael would them start to light 
and life, such as his divine imagina- 
tion conceived them round him—not 
like a lovely soul, enveloped in a tor- 
pid and inanimate body—not wedded 
to imperfect and gross colours, which 
cheat and baffle the master mind— 
nor consigning the duration of a su- 
perhuman conception to the guardian- 
ship of evanescent and too perishable 
materials *. 

a 
Mr. Urnpan, May 11. 
eh following is copied from a 
paper without date, of the time 
of Queen Elizabeth or James I. Sir 
Edward Sackville, who is mentioned 
in it, was a Knight of the Bath so 
early as 1616, so that he must then 
be more than twenty-one, and he be- 
came Duke of Dorset in 1624; so that 
it must be of a date prior to that time. 
According to your vol. LXXXVIII. 
i. p. 591, coaches were introduced b 
the last Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel, 
who died in 1579; this will allow of 
a coach-house being in this place. A. 
A F'ticular of Dacre Hospetal in Tuthil. 
neere Westminster. 

On the first Storie—A hall, a buttery, 
a seller, a kitchen, a larder, a washe 
howse, a chamber for servants, a cole 
howse, and a place for poultery. 





* Many of the colours of Raphael’s 
Cartoons have faded. His shading is 
particularly defective, having been ap- 

arently effected with a kind of printer’s 
ink, which bas acquired an ashy hue by 
time. 
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On the second Story—A dining cham- 
ber, and five faire chambers on the same 
flower, wt necessarie places, Also three 
chambers, wt" chimneys on the same 
flower. 

On the upper Storie—xiiij chambers, 
whereof sixe wt" chimnies. 

Wthout the House—A stable, a coach 
howse, a place for haye over the stable. 
A garden walled about. An orchard, 
containing w* the garden, about 2 acres 
of ground set wth very good fruite trees. 
A large yard wtbout the howse, in wch 
there is plenty of water, as also in the 
orchard, There is a lease of the pre- 
misses for xxxij yeres paying xxx'i yerely 
to St Edward Sackvele. The price of 
wch Jease is three hundred pound, cr 
otherwise the rent of the howse, garden, 
and orchard, Ixx" yerely. 

-—— 
ScuLpture 1n France. 

(Continued from p. 323.) 
I CLOSE this cursory view of Sculp- 

ture in France with the names of 
Jean Baptiste Pigalle, René Michel 
Slodtz, and Nicholas Sebastian Adam. 
The two last-mentioned gained con- 
siderable celebrity by their mausolea 
of the Cardinals Auvergne and Fleury 
and that of the Queen of Poland. 
These are complex designs, abound- 
ing in allegorical or accessory figures 
and personifications which relate to 
the individual character of the de- 
ceased. Pigalle far exceeded them, 
and particularly prided himself upon 
his anatomical precision. His statues 
of Mercury and Venus af Berlin, are 
emulous of the antique, which he had 
diligently studied ; and his last work 
was a Nymph drawing a thorn from 
her foot, of great simplicity, of beau- 
tiful outline, and the highest finishing. 

He rendered himself famous by the 
mausoleum of M. Saxe, in which he 
has introduced classical figures of Her- 
cules and Cupid. He excelled in giv- 
ing an air of truth and nature to his 
busts, upon which he was much en- 
gaged. When Voltaire was become 
old and decrepid, Pigalle went to Fer- 
ney, and despaired of doing justice to 
that extraordinary genius, until he 
thought of the expedient of desiring 
him to repeat some favourite passages 
in ** La Pucelle,” which roused him to 
a great degree of animation, The 
students of the French academy, of 
which he had been, during many years, 
the Director, requested him to leave 
to posterity what he should consider 
asa model of anatomical perfection. 

He 
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He readily complied, and at length 
finished a Statue of Voltaire, which 
the Literati intended to erect to him 
in his iife time, but which Pigalle 
would not undertake, unless he were 
allowed to divest it of mane. He 
executed this figure scrupulously from 
the life, the leanest, the ugliest, and 
the most disgusting that can be ima- 
gined; but rivaling the flaying of Mar- 
syas with respect to anatomical ex- 
pression. The Countess Harcourt em- 
ployed him for a mausoleum to her 
deceased husband; and so profound 
was her grief, that three different 
models were designed by Pigalle, nei- 
ther of which, she presumed, would 
sufficiently shock the spectators. The 
following was adopted, consisting of 
four large figures, the Count and 
Countess Harcourt, their Guardian 
Angel,and Death. The angel, with one 
hand, removes the slab which covers 
the tomb where the Count is laid, and 
with the other holds a torch to him 
to recall him to life. The Count, re- 
animated by the celestial heat, dis- 
engages himself from his shroud, and 
extends his hand to his wife. She ad- 
vances toward him as eager to be re- 
united, when Death standing behind 
the tomb, repulses her, and holds out 
his hour-glass, to tell her that the last 
moment is arrived. Thenthe Countess 
ascends the steps of the monument in 
haste, tearing off her clothes, as if im- 
patient to become his partner indeath. 
This description is translated from 
D’Argenville*, as the best calculated 
to convey an idea of the extreme love 
of dramatizing and allegory which 
pervaded the French School before 
the revolution. Those sculptors by 
whom its fame was supported in the 
last century were assiduous rivals of 
each other in boldness of invention ; 
and to form groupes of the dead and 
the living, celestial beings and genii, 
and to embody even death itself, com- 
bining them all in a single dramatic 
action, was the utmost excellence to 
which the art of Sculpture was deem- 
ed capable of attaining. To express 
the passions of grief, surprize, and 
adoration, was their ultimate object, 
both in the countenance and attitude 
of the figures. The draperies are too 
frequently fluttering, as if supported 
by the air, in order to convey an idea 





* Vies des plus fameux Sculpteurs, 
tom. II. p. 406, 8vo. 
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of extraordinary lightness, but seldom 
with much success. The limbs are, 
in general, exquisitely turned and po 
lished. In short, a style so peculiar, 
must be examined, merely by com- 
paring one specimen of it with another 
in the works of these rival and con- 
temporary artists, totally distinct from 
the antique, or the Italian schools of 
Sculpture. To appreciate their me- 
rit without prejudice, they must, in 
fact, be examined by the relative 
scale of nature and art, and as if no 
other criterion existed, to be drawn 
from the works of their predecessors 
in other countries, 

Paris, during a short period, be- 
came the repository of the most ad- 
mirable relics of antique sculpture. 
Discoveries which many ages were 
required to effect, and which, when 
made, were dispersed in various col- 
lections, were then described in one 
catalogue, and were exhibited, under 
one roof; and we can scarcely ima- 
gine that any palace of the Roman 
Emperors, not even of Hadrian, the 
great admirer and patron of Sculp- 
ture, could have exhibited such a dis- 
play of all that is excellent in the art. 

it will be inquired, whether an ad- 
vantage, so singular in its circum- 
stances, and so important in the His- 
tory of Sculpture, produced all that 
might have been reasonably expected, 
in expanding the genius, or improving 
the skill of the French Artists? It 
merely made them Mannerists. Buo- 
naparte was impatient to observe the 
promised improvement, and the an- 
nual exhibitions which he patronized 
gave him frequent opportunities of 
being disappointed. 

The great work, during his domi- 
nation over France, was his Trium- 
phal Column, modelied from that of 
Trajan at Rome. Not only the plan, 
but the dimensions, were exactly imi- 
tated. It is of bronze, and the figures 
in spiral groupes are each three feet 
high. It was designed by Bergeret, 
and executed by Denon. 

The idea of placing an empty tri- 
umphal car behind the horses, now 
taken back to their former station at 
Venice, was not happy, and the exe- 
cution was not more successful. 

Canova, vom the French Nation 
cannot claim, was employed by Buo- 
naparte for several statues of himself 
and his relatives. Though they dis- 
cover his hand and his taste, yet they 

are 




















are not to be compared witb his other 
works. He is too great a master to 
descend to portrait. 

By the temporary accession of the 
most admired antique statues from 
Italy, the profession of Sculpture was 
encouraged, as a matter of course, 
and the artists patronized by the ex- 
isting government. 

The professors were numerous, but 
the ~ of positive excellence not 
very frequeutly merited. Few possess 
the true feeling of the “ poro piv” 
and the “poro meno” by which ef- 
fect is given. It is true, that the 
“ glitter and start” of the last age, so 
contrary to the capability of marble 
or bronze, are corrected as a radical 
error. Nevertheless, a certain thea- 
trical air is seen to pervade most of 
their later performances, very foreign 
to the classical simplicity, or rather 
severity of ancient art. 

Certain of the French Sculptors of 
the new school are entitled to consi- 
derable praise. It would be invidious 
to overlook so much merit as predo- 
mioates in the Pudicitia and Demos- 
thenes of Cartelier, the Hyacinthus 
of Callamar, the Cincinnatus of Chau- 
det, and the Demosthenes of Le Sueur; 
all which have been exhibited as spe- 
cimens of the progress of Sculpture in 
France. Julien has shewn great skill 
in his management of the costume 
of modern worthies, La Fontaine and 
Nicholas Poussin. The bas-reliefs of 
Moitte are evidently formed upon the 
antique, and fail only in a theatrical 
air, of the groupes, much beyond na- 
ture or classical simplicity. But a cer- 
tain neatoess or delicacy of finishing, 
which depends upon dexterity of hand, 
well worthy the emulation of English 
artists, pervades all their works. 

Yours, &c. €, mM. d. 

(To be continued. ) 


—<a——— 


Mr. Unsan, April 20. 
I HAVE observed in p. 223, a letter on 
the Ecclesiastical, or Pointed, style 
of architecture—with a promise thatit 
is to be continued. The scope and 
intent of it seem to be, to direct the 
= attention to the system of Dr. 

ILNER. 

I shall not, at present, remark, in 
eneral, u Dr. Mitner’s writings, 


urther than, that if our Church is 
connected with any foreign, provin- 
cial, or imperial Church more than 
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another, it is with the antient Hr- 
BREW andthe Oriental Gresx Church, 
rather than with the Latin or Papas. 
But it is connected more with the 
primitive genuine Christianity than 
either. 

Your Correspondent notices the 
very trite theory of “ intersectin 
arches :”—also the supposed English 
origin of the Order. The theory of 
Barry has nothing to say to the ge- 
nuine Goruic—but to the provincial, 
or AnGio-Saxon only. It is nothing 
but the gradual deviation in barba- 
rous ages, (and the successive degra- 
dation) from the Grecian orders :— 
which Barry proves by a series of 
ingenious designs. All this relates 
merely to the capricious alterations, 
and corruptions in the rrocress of 
every style, but does not discover the 
oRIGIN of any one. 

Architecture, the ecclesiastical in 
particular, is never determined by 
mere fancy and accident. There 
must be a suitable motive to induce 
a nation, with one accord, to perpe- 
tuate in a monument of stone a 
particular form of architecture—espe- 
cially whea that form is admittedly 
the weakest, and most remote from 
civil or military purposes, as well as 
ordinary domestic uses. In short, all 
the genuine orders of Architecture, 
whether Ecyrrsan, GR&c1A4N, or Ec- 
CLESIASTICAL, must refer to some re- 
markable story in the remote annals 
of a nation; to some circumstance, 
FACT, or extraordinary occurrence, 
in the NATURAL, OF RELIGIOUS HIS- 
tory, of a whole people. 

I have not the smallest doubt that 
the pointed style will be fouud to be 
of Hebrew origin; it may be traced 
up through the legendary, or fabu- 
lous, ages of modern and antient 
Europe, till we arrive, retrogressively, 
at the Sacred Writings. There is 
more than internal evidence that it 
relates to the commemoration of some 
very antient and remarkable event in 
the history of mankind. We have 
express evidence, in the Old Testa- 
ment that a small tabernacle was 
the first origin of Temples or Churches 
—a portable tabernacleconveyed from 
place to place on men’s shoulders— 
that it was called the “* Ark of the 
Covenant:” moreover, that its me- 
del was taken from a “ pattern on 
the Mount” given to Moses himself: 
that it was to be emblematic of the 
* Ark 
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“ Ark of Salvation:” that the first 
temple of stone, i. ¢. a fixed and im- 
moveable temple, was built by Solo- 
mon: we find also, that in the Book 
of Kines, the proportions, (specify 
ing its “‘ narrow windows” and “ its 
rests” or buttresses); and in that Book, 
as well as in the Book of Exonus, the 
vestments of the high-priests, toge- 
ther with the sacred utensils, the 
carving and sculpture of cherubim, 
&c. as well as all the rest of the He- 
brew ceremonial, are the very same 
as those used in Cathedrals of the 
13th and 14th centuries in Europe— 
when the genuine Gothic Architec- 
ture was universally restored: further, 
that the mitre of the High-priest, as 
well as the form of our Episcopal 
Crown, and the Pope’s Tiara, are evi- 
dently taken from the pointed arch; 
as also the imperial diadem of Ger- 
many, and the royal ones of France 
and Spain: that the Ecclesiastical 
mitre or crown was taken from its 
kindred Architecture, just as all civil, 
military, and royal crowns, (and 
among the Romans the mural, obsi- 
dional, civic, and naval ones) were 
originally taken from some promi- 
nent feature or other, in military ar- 
chitecture; that is, from the fortifi- 
cations or battlements of fosses, ships, 
and castles :—that this may be shewn 
on coins ;—to all this we may add, that 
(though the Jewish nation were to 
be “ a separate people,” distinct from, 
and contrasted with, the Gentiles, and 
.were governed under the form of a 
theoracy, and therefore their style of 
architecture was religious, and con- 
secrated to sacred purposes by a form 
wholly unfit for civil, military, and 
domestic purposes, and not to be 
prophaned to such, yet)—the antient 
Numidian cottages on the borders of 
the Mediteranean sea (the mapalia 
and magalia of SavLust and VirGiL) 
were boats reversed, turned upon 
some excavated spot, in the nature 
of a tent-covering only, for tempo- 
rary use, being still removeable or 
portable, as intended fora double use, 
and being framed of wood, and not 
of stone: therefore the Gothic style 
(as we must now continue to call it, 
though more properly the Ecclesias- 
tical) remains to this day consecrated 
with any propriety or convenience to 
religious purposes alone. That the 
style of the Egyptians and Greeks 
used plane triangles, columns, or pil- 
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lars, with their entablature only, and 
that they had no arches— whereas 
the Gothic has no pillars, but mas- 
sive rests or abutments surrounded 
with fasces of palm-rods, while the 
arch forms the whole order: that 
these suggested the modern royal 
sceptre, and that the crosier is only 
the sceptre prolonged and terminated 
with a palm-branch: finally, that the 
Gothic arch is repeated (not merely 
in the windows and doors) but in the 
transepts, aisles, inner roof (or ciel- 
ing) and principal nave of a Cathe- 
dral ; and this form, inall its imaginable 
varieties, may be reduced to three, 
which are nothing else than the sec- 
tion of a boat or ship---the horizon- 
tal, parabolic or slanting, and per- 
pendicular (the vessel reversed) of one 
and the same hulk of a ship, or ark, 
= that the keel makes the point in 
all. 

I shall conclude this letter by re- 
ferring the Reader to some interest- 
ing particulars, respecting Gothic Ar- 
chitecture, in Dr. CLarke’s Travels, 
Part III. page 6, et seq. in answer to 
your Correspondent, as well as to all 
other followers of Dr. Minner. 


Yours, &c. Yorick. 
a 
Mr. Urzan, May 3. 


OU will oblige me by informing 

A. J. K. (p. 328), that the “fact” 
is, that the Western Crypt recently 
discovered on the site of the ancient 
collegiate church of St. Martins-le- 
Grand, has neither circular nor point- 
ed urches, nor are they represented 
in the Plate in your Magazine for 
November last; but as the vaulting 
is constructed on the principles of a 
groined roof, the intersecting lines 
of it-in the avenue round the square 
stone pier viewed in perspective, has 
led A. J. K. to conclude that they are 
arches covering the passages of ap- 
proach. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s authority 
carries with it very little weight in 
subjects like these. That great Ar- 
chitect pronounced the curious Suxon 
Crypt under Bow Church in Cheap- 
side to be a ** Roman Temple.” 

a e.% 


. 
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Mr. Ursan, 
A J. K. in p. 328, is evidently im- 
e pressed with an idea that the 
ancient vaultings in St. Martin’s-le- 


Grand, were built by the Romans. 
On 


May 3. 











On my first view of these ruins, I 
formed the same conclusion; and I 
still consider that many of the flat- 
shaped bricks, and the rag-stones, 
were supplied from some building of 
early date erected by the Romans. 
Besides these bricks, I found a few 
fragments of other articles, which tend 
to strengthen this opinion: but as the 
Roman builders seldom constructed 
works of such like materials, without 
using the bricks in regular strata, or 
bonding courses*; and as no such 
regular strata occur in the edifice 
under consideration, I now feel con- 
vinced that the materials were embo- 
died in their present forms by our 
Saxon ancestors. 

In justice to the ingenious artist 
who supplied the plates in your Mis- 
cellany, expressive of the above ruins, 
I would call the attention of A. J. K. 
to the following poiats: 

When two vaults with circular 
arches intersect each other at right 
angles, and the crown (or upper part) 
of each vault is not on the same level, 
the line formed at the junction of the 
said vaults will be of an elliptic shape; 
but if the crown of each of the vaults 
be level, there will be at their junc- 
tion a pair of distinct circular lines 
meeting in a point, and forming some- 
thing Tike two legs of a spherical 
triangle. In the circular vaultings at 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, the arches, both 
of the smaller and the larger span, 
extend to the same height or level 
at the crown; and although the ar- 
tist has, I think, a the lines 
of junction (technically called groins) 
too strongly, yet I beg to observe, 
first, that if he had not described them 
as meeting in a point, the drawing 
would not have been correct; and 
secondly, that it is not an easy task 
to express by light and shade the 
groined lines of vaultings; for on the 
one hand a risk is incurred of makin 
the composition tame, or not suffi- 
ciently determined as to outline; and 
on the other, that of shewing the out- 
lines more harsh than the priociples of 
reflected light admit of such lines ap- 
pearing in the actual objects. 


Yours, &c. J.B. G. 





* For an accurate description of Ro- 
man building, see Dr. Woodward's Ac- 
count of the Construction of the Roman 
Wall at Moorfields. 
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Cotteciate ScHoots. 
(Continued from p. 102.) 
MANCHESTER. 

Mr. Ursan,  Crosby-square, May 4, 
7” aes are four singing boys 

chosen by the Warden and Fel- 
lows ; they are admitted about seven 
ye of age, and leave when the voice 
egins to break. They are supported 
by the very small pittance of a penny 
from the marriages, which makes to 
each boy about six shillings a week. 
They attend service in the Choir every 
day at 10 and 4. They are taught 
Music by the Organist, and have gra- 
tuitous education either in the Gram- 
mar School attached to the Collegiate 
Church, or in the large Free Gram- 
mar School in the town. 

Rreon. In the Collegiate Church 
of Ripon there are six Choristers. 
The Organist generally chooses and 
instructs the boys, there being no 
school for that purpose! 

Sournwetu. The Collegiate School 
was restored by Edward VI. after the 
dissolution of King Edgar’s ancient 
College of Prebendaries; and on the 
re-establishment of the Chapter by 
Queen Elizabeth, a Master of the 
Grammar School, and a Master of the 
Choristers, were included amongst the 
members of the new foundation. The 
duties incumbent on the Master of 
the Choristers are copied almost ver- 
batim from the statutes of Durham, 
which have been already published *. 
Every boy born within the parish of 
Southwell is entitled to free classi- 
cal education in the Grammar School. 
In the reign of Henry VIII. Dr. Ke- 
ton granted considerable estates to 
the Master and Fellows of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, for the mainte- 
nance of two fellows and two scho- 
lars, to be chosen from such persons 
as had been choristers of Southwell. 
Several unsuccessful attempts were 
made during the last century to de- 
fraud the bond fide choristers of this 
exhibition t. 

Sr. Perer, Westminster. The 
foundation and statutes of this Col- 
legiate Church agree in substance 
with the other establishments re- 
gulated by Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. The Choristers were for some 





* Gent. Mag. LXXXVIII. ii. 104, 
+ Dickinson’s History of Southwell. 
Burrow’s Reports, vol, 1. 


years 
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years inexcusably neglected ; but the 
more liberal feelings of the present 
Dean and Chapter have restored to 
them the important advantages of 
education in the Grammar School, 
and greatly promoted their respec- 
tability. They are eight in number. 
Their Musical instruction is under 
the superintendance of the Organist, 
and their professional skill is highly 
creditable to the attention of their 
Jate Master, Mr. E. G. Williams. 

Wincuester. The Statutes of this 
celebrated Foundation are not before 
the publick. They correspond very 
nearly with those of Eton, but are 
said to bear a construction less fa- 
vourable to the interests of the Cho- 
risters. 

Wiwpsor. TheChoir of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, is now served by the 
Choristers of Eton College. 

Cuaret Royat, Westminster. 
There are 10singing boys belonging to 
His Majesty’s Choir, who attend the 
Chapel on Sundays and Holidays, and 
are maintained by Royal bounty. The 
Master receives 320/. per annum from 
the Civil List for their board and tui- 
tion; he is also permitted to derive a 
profit from their Musical engagements ; 
and other considerable emoluments 
are attached to the Mastership. Their 
education has been lately confined to 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and mu- 
sick; and their privilege of succeding 
to scholarships in the King’s School 
at Canterbury has not for several 
years been claimed or enjoyed. 

Many respectable Musicians have 
been brought up in this school. 

Yours, &c. M.A. 
EE 
Mr.Urpan, Lincoln’s Inn, May 12. 
HAVE been for many years a 
warm admirer, and an il/ustrator 
of the admirable poem of Hudibras, 
and | feel a strong interest in any 
thing that concerns the reputation of 
its Author. 

A new edition of it having lately 
appeared in two octavo volumes, I 
immediately added it to my collec- 
tion, though I had already on my 
shelves Dr. Grey’s valuable, but in- 
correct edition of 1744, aud the pon- 
derous quarto of Dr. Nash. Notwith- 
standing the promises of the title- 
page and advertisement, | was griev- 
ously disappointed in my hope of 
finding any curious additional mat- 
ter in the notes; and, what was more 


material, I found the tert so shame- 
fully incorrect, that I think it a duty 
1 owe to the publick (as well as to my 
favourite Author) to caution them 
from judging of the wit and sense of 
Butler through the medium of ‘this 
wretched and garbled edition. A few 
specimens will be sufficient to justify 
the epithets I have applied to it; but 
were | to extract all the errors] have 
observed, | might quote every page 
in the work. 

Thou wilt at best but suck a bull, &c. 

Altered to 
Thoult be at best but such a bull. 

Part I. canto i, line 851, 
To this quoth Sidrophelo, Sir, &c., 
To this quoth Sidrophel, Ob! Sir. 
P. II. . iii, 1. 641. 
To that alone the bridegroom’s wedded, 
To all alone the bridegroom’s wedded. 
P. Il. c. i. 1.936, 
Aud turn poltroons as valiant, &c. 
And turn poltros onas valiant. 
P. III. ¢. iii. 1. 96. 
Who put me into a horrid fear, 
Fear of my life—Make that appear, &c. 
Who put me into a horrid fear 
Fear of my life make that appear. 
P. IIL. ec. iii, 1. 665. 

Ia numerous lines the blundering 
substitution of a different word de- 
stroys the sense of the passage—for 
instance: 

As that of rapid (rigid) cordeliere. 

Though every nare olfact és (it) not. 

For when a shin in sight (fight) is cropt. 
&e. &e. &e. &e, 

Hodge Bacon is facetiously deno- 
minated Hog Bacon; Machiavel is 
misoomered Michiavel and Machia- 
vil; Colon, Colin; Dame Tellus, 
Dame Tullus; the Nun of Loudon, 
is metamorphosed into the Nun of 
London; Rota Men, into Rotten 
Men; the Bulls of Lenthall, into the 
Pulls of Lenthall; ignis fatuus, is 
changed to ignus fatous; Isthmian 
Game, to Isthmiam Game; Proleta- 
rian tything men, to Protelarian 
tything men; Catasta, to Catastra; 
visor bead, to visor head, &c. &c. 

So much for the assertion in the 
Advertisement, that ‘* not a single 
word of our Author's has been omitted 
or changed !”—So much for the boast- 
ed “* topographical excellence” of the 
Work (vide Advertisement verbatim 
et literatim.) The notes, it is said, 
in the Advertisement, are the result 
of months’ careful researches at the 
library of the British Museum, = 

ili- 
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diligent perusal of all the modern 
writers whose labours have thrown 
any light on the history of the times 
of which Butler treats. The trea- 
sures accumulated by the Editor, dur- 
ing his “ months’ careful researches,” 
consist of extracts of an unmerciful 
length, from the histories of Hume 
os Smollett, Mrs. Hutchinson’s Me- 
moirs, and half a dozen other books 
equally curious and inaccessible to the 
common reader. 

Where Dr. Grey has overlooked 
an obscure passage, his successor 
has left it as he found it; but where 
the meaning of Butler was already 
overloaded with interpretations, the 
present Editor has ** found in his 
heart to bestow the whole of his 
tediousness” upon us, and has added 
his puerile remarks and trite quo- 
tations to the unwieldly mass of an- 
notation “ with wasteful and ridi- 
culous excess.” Dr. Grey introduces 
in his notes frequent extracts from 
a wretched publication, entitled 
** The Posthumous Works of But- 
ler;” the contents of which are so 
utterly destitute of wit, sense, and 
originality, that it seems incredible 
that any person who had read and 
written upon Hudibras, should re- 
ceive them as productions of the 
same mighty mind. Still more in- 
credible does it seem that he should 
be followed in his error by a suc- 
ceeding Editor, who has the advan- 
tage (which Dr. Grey did not possess) 
of consulting the authentic and cha- 
racteristic ** Remains of Buller,” so 
ably edited by Thyer. 

In Dr. Grey's edition the medita- 
tions of Justice Adam Overdo in the 
Stocks are inserted, from Ben Jon- 
son’s Bartholomew Fair: the solilo- 
quy is ingeniously split into a dia- 
logue, and one half given to Adam, 
and the other half to Overdo. The 
consulship of Julius and Caesar was 
nothing to this. This error, | need 
scarcely add, has been faithfully re- 
tained. 

It must be confessed, however, that 
our Editor sometimes deviates. into 
originality, as in page 162 (vol. I.) 
where he informs us that Armida was 
the mistress of Orlando Furioso ! and 
again in page 329, where he observes 
that Butler in his description of Fame 
probably imitated Cotton, who has an 
account of Fame in his Scaronides, 


Gent. Mac, May, 1819. 
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which appeared fourteen years after 
the publication of Butler's. Butler 
sneers at the itch of picture in the 
front, so prevalent among his con- 
temporaries. ** Every Author of those 
times” (says the Annotator, page 80, 
vol. I.) “ however contemptible and 
insignificant, was ambitious of hav- 
ing his portrait prefixed to his com- 
positions, and, in this respect, it sel- 
dom “a that he was not gra- 
tified: but the engravings of those 
soas of Apollo were not in the least 
superior to the portraits of Messrs. 
Dilworth, Dyche, Fenning, &c. which 
we see at the present day prefixed 
as frontispieces to the School-books 
which bear their names.” Did the 
Editor during his “‘ months’ careful 
researches” at the British Museum, 
never stumble upon any of the fine 
heads by Faithorne, or Hollar, of 
Lombart, or Loggan? engravings 
equally valued by the man of taste 
and the antiquary. 

The Plates also of this edition con- 
sist of twelve wretched daubs, de- 
signed and coloured in bold defiance 
of the trammels of costume, propriety 
of character, and good taste. Hudi- 
bras is stripped of every thing Hu- 
dibrastic, except his hump; Ralpho 
is metamorphosed into a modern Pa- 
rish Clerk, with black coat, black 
breeches, black stockings, and buckles 
in his shoes; the Widow is degraded 
into a cinder wench, and Crowdero 
and his comrades are modernized into 
a Spa-fields mob. 

“Take it for all in all,” I think 
this publication has obtained the “bad 
eminence” of being the very worst 
edition in print of any English Clas- 
sic; and I devoutly hope, “I shall not 
look upon its like again.” 

Yours, &c. Pui1o-ButTter. 


 — 


Mr. Ursan, Walsall, Jan, 12. 
LACKSTONE’S Commentaries, 
with the notes and additions 
by Professor Christian, may be con- 
sidered as the most popular of our 
elementary legal works. I therefore 
beg leave to point out to your Read- 
ers what appears to be an error there- 
in. In Book 4, Chapter 4, on the sub- 
ject of the Test Act, is the following 

note: 

** The 25 Car. II. ¢. 2. The original 
Test Act required that both the Sacra- 
ment 
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ment and the Oaths should be taken 


within three months ; a subse- 
quent statutes the time for taking the 
Oaths has been enlarged to six months ; 
but the time for taking the Sacrament 
remains unaltered, which must still be 
taken within three months after admis- 
sion into the office.” 

Such is the Professor’s statement 
of the law, and I know that the ge- 
neral practice is in conformity there- 
with; but upun a careful perusal of 
the Statutes, 1 cannot find that the 
Act of 16 Geo. II. cap. 30, (which 
enlarges the time both for taking the 
Oaths and the Sacrament to six 
months) has ever been repealed or 
altered. Viewing the matter io re- 
lation to the annual Act of Indem- 
nity, the difference between three and 
six months is of more consequence 


than may at first sight appear. 
Yours, &c. C.S. F. 
— ES 


Mr. Urnsan, Oct. 18. 

AS the discovery of Antient Au- 
thors, who have hitherto re- 
mained buried in deep obscurity dur- 
ing the lapse of many centuries, can- 
not but greatly interest the scholar 
and those who can appreciate their 
value, it may not be thought unne- 
eessary to particularize those lately 
brought to light by the learned and 
ingenious Abbot Mai. This ecclesias- 
tic, who may in the success and im- 
portance of his discoveries be enti- 
tled to an equal rank with Petrarch, 
Poggio Bracciolini, and others whose 
labours are extolled at the present 
day, has been within these few years 
the means of restoring not less than 
sixteen antient works, which it ap- 
pears had hitherto lain neglected in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 
During the moukish ages, when the 
minds of men were blinded with su- 
rstition, ignorance was the prevail- 
ing quality of high and low, and the 
Arts became neglected or confined 
only to a few; believing it their duty 
to destroy and obliterate every rem- 
nant of heathenism, the Monks paid 
little or no attention to works, how- 
ever graod, philosophical, and enter- 
taining, which were the offspring of 
genius or study, — erased the 
manuscript writings on their rolls, and 


in place of a learned dissertation or his- 
tury, inscribed the missalsand forms of 
prayer used by the Charch of Rome. 
They sometimes wrote them across 
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the partly erased characters, and in 
this manner often destroyed the works 
of an Author. This learned Abbot 
has however restored what was prac- 
ticable, by unwearied care and dili- 
gence. Some of these Authors were 
written over by the proceedings of 
the Council of Chaleetion and those 
of other synods; but what remains of 
them has been faithfully given to the 
np and those parts obliterated 
y damp, worms, or other causes, are 
indicated by asterisks or dots. Be- 
sides parts of six orations of Cicero, 
and an antient Commentary supposed 
of Asconius Pedianus, with an ora- 
tion of C. Gracchus, there are the 
Latin and Greek works of Fronto with 
the Epistles of the Emperors Anto- 
ninus Pius, M. Aurelius, and Verus, 
and eight orations of that celebrated 
rhetor Symmachus; also large re- | 
mains of Dionysius Halicarnassus, 
consisting of what remains of his nine 
last books of Antiquities; fragments 
of several parts of Plautus; the ora- 
tion of Iseuson the inheritance of Cle- 
onymus; and that of Themistius, with 
others of his works; fragments of 
Porphyrius the Philosopher ; a spe- 
cimen of the History of Eusebius, 
translated from the Armenian lan- 
guage into Latin; the Journey of 
Alexander, addressed to Constantius, 
son of Constantius the Great; the 
Three Books of Julius Valerius, on 
the Achievements of Alexander; the 
X1Vth Book of the Sibyls in Greek ; 
the Measures of Didymus Alexan- 
drinus;. the “ Oratio de Permuta- 
tioue” of Isocrates, in Latin; Philo 
Judzus, de festo Cophini et de colen- 
dis parentibus; and lastly, “ Veteres 
Interpretes Virgilii,” 7. e. antient In- 
terpreters or Commentators on Virgil. 
I shall now examine the contents 
of these works separately, and dis- 
criminate them according to their 
value. The Orations of Cicero are 
very perfect, and it is to be lamented 
that not more of them have yet ap- 
peared. The Commentaries upon his 
Orations are also in good preserva- 
tion, written ina clear and perspicuous 
manner, similar to Scholia or Anuo- 
tations. The Works of Fronto consist of 
Letters, Treatises, History, &c. Of 
these, the Epistles are the most perfect; 
yet many of them have perished, and of 
some only the names of the persons 
to whom they were addressed, re- 
main. His Treatises and History are 
next 
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next to be considered, and his Greek 
Epistles. These we all, bs acs 
exceptions, ve ect. e Epis- 
tles of fhe ) a rors are written in 
a very plain picuous manner, 
wed denanavala grant erudilica. The 
Treatises are mostly humorous; and 
the History is pes Be of giving light 
on many subjects, though only a 
small portion of itremains. The An- 
tiquities of Dionysius, hitherto latest, 
are great acquisitions, though con- 
taining facts which are not dissimilar 
to those mentioned by Livy and other 
great historians. The fragments of 
Plautus’s Comedies are numerous, and 

enerally perfect; they sometimes be- 

ng to comedies which we have hi- 
therto possessed, and sometimes to 
others not yet recovered. The Ora- 
tions of Symmachus, that of Isxus, 
and also that of Themistius, are in 
a very perfect condition, and furnish 
beautiful examples of purity of style 
and precision of sentiment. The same 
may besaid of Porphyrius, Eusebius, 
Julius Valerius, Didymus, and the 
Itiverary of Alexander. The X1Vth 
Sibylline Book is in extraordinary 
good preservation, and written in the 
prophetic style of the others extant, 
which are supposed not to be ge- 
nuine, but the ‘fabrications of the 
early Christians, to incite the Heathens 
to follow the doctrines of that reli- 
gion. The Treatises of Philo-Judeus 
are very perfect, and written in a 
pure style of Greek ; and among the 
interpreters of Virgil are the names of 
Cornutus, Probus, and other Commen- 
tators of distinction, who have treated 
the subject with great skill and eru- 
dition, in their attempts to elucidate 
the works of that Author. 

The ways in which antient Authors 
have been sometimes recovered are 
various.—Masculus found part of Ci- 
cero’s Works, and the whole of Ovid in 
the roofofa monastery of Benedictines ; 
Poggio found the institutes of Quinti- 
lian in an old decayed tower of St. Gall, 
and another manuscript of that author 
on the table of a pickling shop. In 
like manner many valuable works 
have been restored. The principal 
sources of valuable manuscripts were 
from Mount Athos, Egypt, Cyprus, 
Thessaly, and other parts of Greece, 
as Rhodes, Crete, Chios, &c. From 
MSS, such as those, the Vatican Li- 
brary was first founded, and other 
repositories of like note and value. 
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At present there are numerous MSS. 
in the monasteries of Mount Athos, 
and in those of Thessaly, as well as 
in the Levant, not only of the Fathers 
of the Church, but also of the other 
Authors of antiquity. The remain- 
ing books of Diodorus Siculus, hither- 
to lost, are said to exist in the Pat- 
mos Library; and the Works of Me- 
nander are said to be still in existence 
in some part of Greece. 


Yours, &c. PHILARCHAIOS. 
i 
Mr. Urnsan, Muy 10. 


Ov of the many benefits arising 
from publications of so cour- 
teous a spirit as the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, is, that a literary person can 
occasionally gratify the wishes of an- 
other who does not live so much in 
the busy world as himself, nor is so 
conversant with the fascinating gos- 
sip of bibliography. In a note of a 
ork (Junius with his vizor up!) no- 
ticed in your last, p. 832, and sup- 
posed to be a posthumous production, 
(if lunderstand yourReviewer rightly) 
of a late celebrated character*, the 
following passage is to be met with: 
“I am no friend to the indulgence 
of uncharitable feelings with respect 
to the illustriousdead. I have no de- 
sire whatever to fledge the arrows of 
a malignant slander against their me- 
mories and their well-earned reputa- 
tions. On the other hand, | admire 
as much as any one can do, Mr, Kidd's 
spirited vindication of his friend (i. e. 
Professor Porson) against the too in- 
discriminate rebukes of a Female Wri- 
ter, whose astonishing talents, com- 
bined with the most unaffected and 
elevated piety, deservedly impart 
reat influence to her decisions. In 
ehalf of aru her writings, in my 
humble judgment, “ an Angel might 
have given the imprimatur ;”—as Mrs. 
Montague beautifully said with re- 
ference to that lump of wisdom, Ras- 
selas, p. 38.—Now, Mr. Urban, I 
should feel gratified if any of your 
numerous Readers would inform me, 
first, whether I am correct in sup- 
osing the Lady here referred to, to 
e Mrs. Hannah More; and if so,— 
secondly, in which of her numerous 
works this severe animadversion on 
Mr. Porson’s character is to be found? 





* The late Mr. Georce Harp- 
INGE, [The Reviewer meant only that 
it was much in Mr, Hardinge’s manner). 

—lam 
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—I am in possession of all her works, 
but have sought in vain for the pas- 
sage adverted to. 

In Plutarch’s treatise “ De Tu- 
éndé bond valetudine,” the follow- 
ing passage will be found: tow pe 
eyxtParoy te Daiwixos, yAuxuy ovTa 
oQoden xiPararyor Aryaow evar *. 
My edition of this author is that of 
Xylander, Franc. 1605; and he in- 
structs me to construe these words 
thus, that the brain of the Pha:niz 
which is very sweet, gives the head- 
ache. Upon turning to Amiot, the 
Fregch translator of Plutarch, | find 
that he renders the words in the same 
way ;—but are not both these learned 
persons unsafe guides and expositors 
of the meaning of the original ; or is 
it possible that so truly sensible a 
writer as Plutarch could ever have 
entertained a fancy so irrational as to 
suppose that any man had ever eaten 
the brains of a Phaenix?—In humble 
reliance that one of your learned Cor- 
respondents will help me out of the 
difficulty by which I feel myself sur- 
rounded in this curious passage, I 
subscribe myself, Mr.Urban, F. B. 

-— 

Mr. Ursan, Chelsea, May 4. 

"TO some of your Country Readers, 

particularly those who live ata 
distance from market-towns, it may 
be gratifying to be apprised of two 
qualities of the Indian rubber, which 
tend to increase its utility. 

1. Although it may have Jain by 
for years, and till as hard and inflex- 
ible as horn, it may be restored to 
its former pliant and serviceable state, 
by being put into boiling water, and 
suffered to soak in it, until cold. 

2. When, after long use, in rub- 
bing out pencil-marks, it has become 
so deeply saturated with the black 
lead, as to soil the paper on which it 
is rubbed, it may be washed clean 
with hot water and soap, and rendered 
fit for new service. PHILANDER. 

a 

Mr. UrBAN, May 3. 

{* order to ascertain the correct 

dates of the several Writings in 
the Sacred Canon, with a view at first 
to see the period of years which ac- 
tually elapsed between the prophetic 
Scriptures aud the coming of the 
Messiah, by which the truth is secur- 
ed, | was led to examine several Wri- 


* Tom. IL. p, 133. 
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ters, and to compare their computa- 
tions and reasonings; whence 1 was 
brought to review the differences be- 
tween the marginal dates in the receiv- 
ed Version, the Julian period, and the 
computation of the Synagugue of mo- 
dern times. My researches originated 
in a desire to reconcile the later on 
phecies with the now accomplishing 
events of these our days; and although 
from Dr. Hales, Mr. Faber, and other 
able Writers, great light is elicited on 
these subjects, there are yet sume ma- 
terial explanations which are requi- 
site; and, probably, from the nu- 
merous list of your Correspondents, [ 
may find one or more who may reo- 
der to others and to myself essential 
service in this respect. 

In all these cases, I know of no re- 
search so important and effectually 
interesting as that of tracing the origin 
and progress of mankind—the revela- 
tion of the DivineWill through past and 
present ages—the records of the Di- 
vine Government—the progress of 
Letters and Languages—the instru- 
mentality by human powers, and those 
by Monarchy alone—the prophecies 
from the earliest history until 400 
years before the Christian wra—and 
the fall of the Jewish empire; all 
making way and preparing the march 
of the glorious reign of the Messiah, 
To fix the wras of all these splendid 
events, is labour amply repaid, al- 
though engaged in but by very few ; 
yet enquiry gives alacrity to the mind, 
and the reward is to him that over- 
cometh! 

The marginal Dates of our receiv- 
ed Version are consistent with them- 
selves, and prove their correctness by 
the last prophecy: for Malachi is 
stated to have written 397 years be- 
fore the coming of Christ. He was 
the last of the ancient Prophets, and 
400 years did elapse between him and 
John Baptist, which is proved by 
adding 3, and thus we arrive at the 
year 4007, which is the accepted time 
of the birth of our Saviour: and if 
we trace these dates upward, we shall 
find them also to correspond ; which 
affords a satisfactory proof of the ac- 
curacy of this arrangement, notwith- 
standing that it thereby appears that 
some of the writings should have been . 
placed differently—as those of Jere- 
miah and Ezekiel bear date 200 years 
later than those of Hosea and Amos, 

, &c. and 300 years later than — 
e 
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The Julian period ‘was invented by 
Joseph Scaliger, in the reign of Julius 
Cesar, 46 years A. C. in order to clear 
the former ambiguities of astronomi- 
cal and chronological computations ; 
and thus the Julian year 4714, was af- 
terwards found to correspond with 
that of A.D. 1, commencing from 
midnight of Dec. 31: now, if to this 
be added the subsequent years 1818, 
we shall find ourselves at the Julian 
age of the world 6532; which seems 
to have arrived, more than by the 
first way, into the grand Sabbatical 
year, stated by those able theorists 
who have divided time into 7 parts, 
like the seven days of creation, con- 
eluding with one day of restand peace! 
On this ground, the computation is 
very questionable ; for the vials of St. 
John have not all flowed ; the third 
woe is not concluded, and the angel 
has not yet sounded his voice to con- 
tending Nations, “ It is finished,” in 
order to introduce the seventh period 
of Sabbatical peace! 

in modelling the months, he first 
restored all the even months of 30 
days, as instituted by Romulus, and 
which Numa had altered for the worse 
to 29; he next retained the 4 months 
of 31 days, used by Romulus and 
Numa, and added 3 more, January, 
Sextilis [or August] and December. 
February he retained from Numa, in- 
cluding the 12 Dii Majores, to whom 
the months were dedicated, and from 
which it is remarkable that Janus, 
the ancient God of Time, was excluded, 
to make way for Juno Matrona. The 
additional quarter of aday above 365, 
was added after the old terminalia, or 
23d of February, called Bissextile. 
(See Dr. Hales’ Chronology.) 

The Gregorian Mira was com- 
menced A. D. 1583, by Pope Gre- 
gory 13, in order to celebrate Easter, 
at the passover, from which the cal- 
culations are made for every year, in 
the tables inserted at the head of our 
Liturgy, by the Act of Parliament of 
1751, and which was adopted in Eng- 
land in 1752, by cutting off 11 days 
in that year. The former era had 
differed from the Julian, but at that 
date the year was made to begin on 
1 January, instead of 25 March; by 
this plan the Julian calendar is said to 
have been rendered sufficiently accu- 
rate for all the purposes of Chrono- 
logy, and even of Astronomy, for 
6000 years to come, because the tropi- 
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cal year itself is subject to a periodi- 
cal inequality. Dr. Hales shews that 
the omission of 1 day in every 6000 
years will leave only one hour to be 
corrected; and this will bring every 
thing right in 144,000 years, if the 
world should last so long! See the 
analogy in Edward King’s Morsels of 
Crit. 111. 188, and Rev. vii. 4; xiv. 1-3. 

It appears by the way, that the 
Chinese account of Abram, Moses, 
&c. differs only 24 years. This near 
coincidence of Sacred and Chinese 
Chronology, tends to confirm them 
both: they date the deluge at about 
3000 years before Christ, and the Hin- 
doos at 3102 before Christ. 

Now to ascertain correctly the age 
of the world upon thissystem,Dr.Hales 
places the Creation, according to the 
Julian Period, at 5411 before Christ; 
which, to the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 
70, is a period of 6111 years, or nine 
periods. Histenth period is from the 
rise of the Babylonian empire upon 
the fall of Nineveh, 606 before Christ, 
to the end of the 3 woes, or 1260 
years, ending at A.D. 1880, (2 Hales, 
xxiii. and 563, 4.) this is the Church 
militant. ‘The Church triumphant of 
God’s kingdom, when wars, &c. shall 
cease, and the seasons of refreshment 
shall arrive, Acts 8, 19—21. will be 
at our Lord’s second appearing, Heb. 
ix. 28, Dr. Hales thinks that the last 
woe has begun; that the first vial was 
in 1793, the second in 1810, and the 
last will pour in 1880, on the city of 
London, and the national Church for 
a short period ! 

The whole of this differs from Fa- 
ber’s computations; and he states that 
the last period of 1000 years is, or 
may he, read for 1000 generations. 
This would seem to carry on this pe- 
rishable world to an imperishable pe- 
riod, and supersede St. Peter's pro- 
phecy of its destruction by fire, when 
the Elements shall melt with fervent 
heat. 2 Peter. iii. 8. 

Dr. Hales also dates tie1260 years to 
Mahomet’s first preaching his doc- 
trine in A. D. 620, which corresponds 
with the Bangorian war in Britain; a 
controversy which, however important 
to the Church,does not seem to be equal 
to the event marked by Faber of 606, 
when the Bishop of Rome received 
the plenitude of temporal and spiritual 
authority on earth, from the homage 
of Phocas: and the false Prophet Ma- 
homet’s preaching—two events which 

syn- 
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synchronise, and have been since prov- 
ed to be of the highest importance. 

It is impossible to reconcile the cal- 
culations of the clearest Writers, 
where the prophecy itself is expressed 
in general terms; which is the essence 
of prophetical declaration; a wise and 
humane measure of divine mercy, 
which declares what shall be, but does 
not, as in the case of death, announce 
the precise period ; “ of that day and 
hour knoweth no man.” It is also to 
be noted, that the Julian period is an 
excess of 18 years beyond those of 
propsecy. ‘The latter speaks in ge- 
neral numbers, the former from the 
result of precise calculation, having 
regard to iutercalary days, and hours, 
and seconds, which in process of time, 
multiply and increase to years; so 
that by adding 18 to this 1260, the 
events thus foretold will reach to 1278 
years; and by adding this number to 
606, it will be found that they will 
expire in the year 1884; this will carry 
that event only 4 years beyond Dr. 
Hales’s calculation; butFaber dves not 
notice this surplus. Thus to ascertain 
modern with prophetic dates, 18 years 
must always be added. 

It is now, | hope, seen how needful 
it is to ascertain the basis of the Julian 
computation—to obviate doubts of 
the events which have passed, and 
those which may be expected, and to 
verify those now actually passing in 
our own time. 

The modern Jews compute the pre- 
sent year of the world to be 5579; 
this is less than our mode of computa- 
tion by 244 years, according to our 
Bible account. If we trace their cal- 
culation to the birth of our Lord, it 
will give 3760 A.M. and thus the Sy- 
nagogues are less in their calculations 
than the Julian period, by 536 years. 

Notwoof these computations agree, 
This discrepancy disturbs the arrange- 
ment of events, and obliges Chrono- 
logers to set them down upon this 
adopted plan, however arbitrary it 
may have been. 

1 conceive that the reconciling all 
these modes of computation are so 
essential to the cause of truth, and I 
find them so very indispensable in my 
own studies, that I assure myself great 
help in my appeal to my friend Urban, 
who will shew me the clearest plan to 
be adopted, and settle for me a scale 
by which I shall be preserved from 
fulure perplexity. A. H. 
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Roman a 
olsterworth, 
Mr. Urnpan, ‘April 22. 
I‘ forming a road in the parish of 

Stainby, in Lincolnshire (hereto- 
fore the old post road between Post 
Witham and Graptham, into the 
North), the remains of a Roman Villa 
have been discovered ; its situation is 
on a declivity to the South-east, pear 
the course of the river Witham, and 
about a mile West of the Roman road 
to Lincoln. Many loads of good 
shaped stones have been taken from 
the walls under-ground; a mosaic 
pavement of rather rude workman- 
ship has been discovered; also a baths 
there is the appearance of extensive 
premises; but the depredations made 
by the country people who have 
flocked hither on Sundays, and taken 
away the tessare of the small part as 
yet uncovered, has determined the 
Rector of the parish to stop proceed- 
ings, until means are taken to pre- 
serve what may be found. The en- 
tire lordships of Stainby and Gunby 
adjoining, belong to the Earl of Har- 
borough, who, it is hoped, will cause 
these choice remains of antiquity to 
be uncovered, and duly respected.— 
Roman tiles, strovg cement, and se- 
veral Roman coins, have been found. 

Yours, &c. D. R. 

P.S. The discovery was made iu 
the early part of March last. The 
person employed by Lord Brownlow 
and Sir William Welby in uncovering 
the Roman remains in Staceby, on 
the Bridge-Eod road, gives it as his 
opinion that this at Stainby is of 
greater promise. ; 


—_S 


Mr. Urnsan, May 15. 

NOWING, that your useful Mis- 

cellany professes to give a cir- 
culation (impossible to be obtained 
by pamphlets) to useful acquisitions ; 
and that you take a pleasure in see- 
ing Reason accelerate the felicities 
and conveniencies of man, I beg to 
direct your notice to a New Invention, 
which, though now simply considered 
as a toy, has a real philosophical 
character, and under circumstances 
may be of the very first benefit to 
certain classes of society. It may 


be supposed, that | appear as a friend 
or puffer of the Inventor, or Paten- 
tee; but I solemnly assure you, that 


I have no acquaintance with either ; 
or 
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or any other feeling, than one of 
public bearing. 

The subject to which I wish to direct 
dispassionate serious attention, is that 
of the Velocipede, or instrument to ex- 
pedite travelling, by which persons 
cau go from place to place, thus 
mechanically assisted, at the ratio of 
six or eight miles an hour. 

That the process is not more diffi- 
cult than that of skaiting, is evident ; 
and of what service that is in Hol- 
land, and of what general import- 
ance expedition is in all business, 
need not be said. In very numerous 
avocations time gained is money gaio- 
ed. Upon moral and human consider- 
ations, somewhat is gained, if the 
number of starved ponies be diminish- 
ed. But this is quite trifling in a 
prospective view. With our heavy 
poco Velocipede carriages may 

ereafter be substituted, worked by 
two or more men, through which 
light weights may be speedily con- 
veyed, and the quantity of arable soil 
(now diverted to the keep of animals) 
as well as employment of the poor, 
admit of considerable augmentation. 
A man well acquainted with the me- 
thod of working the Velocipede finds 
no necessity of making a step more 
than once in four or five yards; nor 
so often on a declivity, The mo- 
mentum is there spontaneous, and on 
level ground there is no resistance, as 
ina ship, of any opposing medium, 
but a mere conquest of simple gra- 
vity, which, every spoke of the wheel 
being a lever, is overcome with the 
utmost possible ease. 

That it must be of eminent use to 
Tradesmen, who go out to work at 
distances in the country, is self-evident. 

To gentlemen’s servants who go ou 
messages and errands it must be 
equally useful. In short, in every 
profession, where locomotion and 
gain of time is requisite, it must be 
supremely beneficial. 

ut, under every view, circum- 
stances may occur which will render 
the knowledge and practice of the 
Velocipede an affair of high moment, 
especially in families which cannot 
afford to keep horses. In many parts 
of England medical aid is not to be 
procured, under a distance of nine 
miles; of course, the sudden procure- 
ment of various conveniences isequally 
out of the question. Now a new trade 
will be thus gained to the poor, 
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if, in every village, a man be used 
to the practice of this ingenious piece 
of mechanism; and uoder circum- 
stances, numerous lives be saved in 
various sudden attacks of disease. 

The pursuit of thieves by police 
officers from town to town, with 
very trifling expence may thus assist 
justice. 

The dimioution of footpaths, aod 
the military conveyance of intelli- 
gence, may thus be very importantly 
facilitated. 

_In short, in all cases where expe- 
dition may be wanted, this invention 
promises to be of high utility; and it 
wants only persons to be trained to 
the use of it. Accidents, by fur- 
ther improvements, may be guard- 
ed against, though not even now 
are they so frequent and serious as 
those of carriages. In short, it pro- 
mises to unite the double advantages 
of the Telegraph and Mail-coach. The 
day may yet come, when heavy car- 
riages will be worked by steam, and 
horses no longer be basely and inhu- 
manly treated, from their becoming 
merely things of pleasure, and not of 
profit only. Nor is it any subject of 
fair joking, as a thing to be laughed 
down, if men, because they canhot 
have wings, acquire a pair of seven- 
league boots instead, and realize the 
tales of the Nursery. 

Yours, &c. SPrEEDY-PACcE. 

P.S. It is presumed that by sur- 
rounding the seat with a ring, like 
the go-cart, even females might 
safely use them. In point of fact, 
the Velocipede seems to owe its birth 
to the go-cart. In the Welch coun- 
ties there are go-carts of the form of 
a parallelogram. 


a 


Mr. Unban, May 6. 

At a period when real melody is 
so much cultivated, it appears 

to me very singular that no attempt 
has been made to reduce to some or- 
der The Cries of London. They still 
remain in a most unmusical confu- 
sion, for want of some person of taste 
in the scievce to superintend them, 
and to teach the people their proper 
cries in score, that they may not of- 
fend our ears, as they do at present, 
by their horrid discord. This is much 
to the reproach of an age, so musi- 
cal as the present; and I wish to 
rouse the public attention to a sub- 
ject 
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ject which they mast hourly hear on 
both sides of their heads. 

The great errors which have crept 
into our system of Cries are princi- 
a these: the same musick is often 
applied to different words; and, se- 
condly, we have often a great many 
words set to musick so improperly, 
that the “* sound is not an echo to the 
sense.” Not to speak of a great 
deal of musick by the first female 
Professors of Bilingsgate, to which 
there are no words at all; and vice 
versa, a great many words without 
any musick except the bass. 

I have said that the same musick 
is often applied to different words. 
There is a man at this moment under 
my window, who cries polatoeg to the 
very same tune that 1 remember when 
cherries were in season; and it was 
but yesterday a woman invited the 
publick to purchase shrimps, to a 
tune which has invariably been ap- 
plied to water cod; as to spinage 
and mufins, | have so often heard 
them chauuted in D, that I defy any 
man toknow which is which; matches, 
too, have been transposed to the key 
of periwinkles, and the cadence which 
should fall upon rare is now placed 
uponsmeltsand mackarel. One would 
scarcely believe such absurdities in 
London, at a time when every hair- 
dressers’ boy whistles Italian airs, and 
even the footmen at the doors of the 
King’s Theatre hum Water parted 
from the Sea. There is another in- 
stance, I recollect, in radishes—every 
body knows that the bravura part is 
on the words twenty a penny; but 
they swell these notes, and shake upon 
radishes. Sir, we have no ears, else 
we could not endure such barbarous 
transpositions, which must be done 
by people totally unacquainted with 
the gamut. You may think lightly, 
Sir, of this matter, but my family 
shall starve ere I will buy potatoes 
cried in the treble-cliff, or allow them 
to eat salad that has been sung out 
in flats. 

Soot-ho! 1 will allow to be in alt; 
the situation of our chimneys justifies 
this; but certainly dust ought to be 
an octave lower, although it is noto- 
rious that the unmusical brawlers 
frequently go as high as G, and that 
without any shake. It is not clear 
that dust should be sha/zen. 

Of water-cresses, | must own, the 
ery has a most pleasing melancholy, 
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which I would not part with for the 
flippant tune in which we are solicited 
to purchase cabbage-plants. In salad, 
the repetition has a good effect; fine 
salad and fine young salad; with a 
shake upon the last syllable of salad, 
is, according to the true principles of 
musick, as it ends with an apogiatura- 
Hot cross buns, although they occur 
but once a year, are cried to a tune 
which has nothing of that melody 
which should accompany sacred mu- 
sick. There is aslur upon hot which 
destroys the effect, and indeed gives 
the whole an irreverend sound. New 
cheese, 1 have to observe, has not 
been set to musick, and is therefore 
usually sung as a second part to ra- 
dishes, but the concords are not al- 
ways perfect. Dabbs are rarely ever 
performed, when there is no other 
accompaniment than that of the 
wheels of a barrow. 

As! would not wish to insinuate that 
all our cries are objectionable, I must 
allow that ground ivy is one of the most 
excellent pieces of musick that we 
have; and I question if ever Handel 
composed, or Mrs. Salmon sung, any 
thing like it. What renders it more 
beautiful is, that it is a rondeau. The 
repetition of the word ground iny, both 
before and after come buy my, hasa 
very fine effect, and is both impres- 
sive and brilliant! But, while 1 ad- 
mit the merit of this very natural and 
popular composition, what shall 1 
say to cucumbers? ‘The original tune 
is entirely forgotten, and a sort of 
Irish lilt is substituted for it. But 
although I object to this tune by itself, 
I am persuaded that those who ad- 
mire the sublime thunder of a cho- 
rus, will be highly gratified by a 
chorus of cucumber-women in a 
narrow street. 

Fresh salmon is objectionable, on 
account of the words and musick. 
The musick was originally part of 
the celebrated Water Piece, but they 
have mangled it so, that the compos- 
er could not recognize his air. 

This is a musical age, and our great 
improvements have attracted the no- 
tice and importation of foreigners, 
who condescend to exchange their 
notes for ours; and it much becomes 
us to reform the present barbarous 
system of cries. We can hear a Con- 
cert but now and then; the Cries as- 
sail our ears at all times of the day. 

Yours,&c. Puito-Harmony. 
RE- 
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91, Mission from Cape Coast Castle to 
Ashantee; with a statistical Account 
of that Kingdom, and Geographical 
Notices of other Places in the Interior 
of Africa. By T. Edward Bowdich, 
£sq. Conductor. 4to. pp 512. Murray. 


N announcement in our last vo- 
lume, part tim p. 556, will have 
prepared our Readers for this interest- 
ing publication of Mr. Bowdich (the 
son of a respectable tradesman in Bris- 
tol), though the name was then given, 
from sound, Bodeck.—The Mission, it 
may be recollected, took its rise from 
the repeated invasions of the Ashan- 
tees on the Fantees, our neighbours 
and friends at Cape Coast; and in the 
course of the wars, in which they 
nearly exterminated their miserable 
adversaries, they not only threatened, 
but attacked our forts. After this it 
was deemed expedient to send an em- 
bassy to Coomassie, the capital and 
seat of government, and containing 
100,000 souls, in order to negociate 
a treaty of alliance with a Monarch 
so dangerous and potent as Sui Toolvo 
Quamina, King of the Ashantees. Pre- 
sents, &c. being prepared, Mr. James, 
Mr. Bowdich, Mr. Tedlie, and Mr, 
Hutchison, were dispatched on this 
conciliatory errand, under the guid- 
ance of an Ashantee called Quamina. 


They left Cape Coast on the 22d of 


April 1817, and proceeding by Anna- 
maboe, struck into * the bush,” or 
forests, forthe interior, They cross- 
ed many streams and swamps, and 
appear to have journeyed along a 
path cut through an otherwise imper- 
vious wood, 

“ We entered Coomassie at two 
o’clock, on the 19th May, passing under 
a fetish, or sacrifice of a dead sheep, 
wrapped up in red silk, and suspended 
between two lofty poles. Upwards of 
5000 people, the greater part warriors, 
met us with awful bursts of martial mu- 
sic, discordant only in its mixture ; for 
horns, drums, rattles, and gong-gongs, 
were all exerted with a zeal bordering 
on frenzy, to subdue us by the first im- 
pression. When we reached the palace, 
about half a mile from the place where 
we entered, we were again halted, and 
an open file was made, through which 
the bearers were passed, to deposit the 

Gent. Mac. May, 1819. 


presents and baggage in the house as- 
signed to us. We were then squeezed, 
at the same funeral pace, up a long 
street, to an open-fronted house, ‘where 
we were desired by a royal messenger 
to wait a further invitation from the 
King. Here our attention was forced 
from the astonishment of the crowd to 
a most inhuman spectacle, which was 
paraded before us for some minutes ; it 
was a man whom they were tormenting 
previous to sacrifice; his bands were 
pinioned behind him, a knife was passed 
through his cheeks, to which his lips 
were noosed like the figure of 8; one 
ear was cut off and carried before him, 
the other hung to his head by a small 
bit of skin; there were several gashes 
in his back, and a knife was thrust un- 
der each shoulder blade; he was led 
with a cord passed through his nose, by 
men disfigured with immense caps of 
shaggy black skins, and drums beat be- 
fore him. 

“ The King, his tributaries and cap- 
tains, were resplendent in the distance, 
surrounded by attendants of every descrip- 
tion, fronted by a mass of warriors which 
seemed to make our approach imper- 
vious. The sun was reflected, with aglare 
scarcely more supportable than the heat, 
from the massy gold ornaments which 
glistened in every direction. More than 
a hundred bands burst at once on our 
arrival, with the peculiar airs of their 
several chiefs; their horns flourished 
their defiances, with the beating of in- 
numerabie drums and metal instruments, 
and then yielded for a while to the soft 
breathings of their long flutes, which 
were truly harmonious; and a pleasing 
instrument, like a bagpipe without the 
drone, was happily blended. 

** The King’s messengers, with gold 
breast-plates, made way for us, and we 
commenced our round, preceded by the 
canes and the English flag. We stop- 
ped to take the hand of every caboceer, 
which, as their household suits occu- 
pied several spaces in advance, delayed 
us long enough to distinguish some of 
the ornaments in the general blaze of 
splendour and ostentation. 

** The caboceers, as did their superior 
captains and attendants, were Ashantee 
clothes, of extravagant price, from the 
costly foreign silks which had been un- 
ravelled to weave them in all the varie- 
ties of colour, as well as pattern; they 
were of an incredible size and weight, 

and 
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and thrown over the shoulder exactly 
like the Roman toga; a small silk filiet 
generally encire 
massy guid neckiaces, intricately wrough., 


Rewer, from eheeh several strengs of the 
came ¢epeuded , email cir tee of guid 
be- gumees, mmgs, amd casts of amrmacts, 
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were ce heavily laden a te be 
supported on the bead of ene of thew 
bandsomeret boys Gold and silver pipes 
canes desalted the eye im every @- 
rection. Wolves and rome’ beads, a 
large as life, cast in gold, were sacpend- 
ed from their gold haudied swords, ebteh 
were beld around them in great wem- 
bers; the blades were shaped bhe round 
bills, and rusted in blood; the sheaths 
were of leopard skin, or the shell of a 
fish like shagreen. The war caps of 
eagles feathers nodded in the rear, and 
large fans, of the wing fearhers of the 
ostrich, played around the dignitaries ; 
immediately bebind their chairs (which 
were of a black wood, almost covered by 
inlays of ivory and gold embossment) 
stood their handsomest youths, with 
eorslets of leopard skin covered with 
gold cockle shells, and stuck full of small 
knives, sheathed in gold and silver, and 
the handles of blue agate; cartouch 
boxes of elephant’s hide bung below, 
ornamented in the same manner; a 
large gold-handled sword was fixed be- 
hind the left shoulder, and silk scarves 
and horses tails (generally white) stream- 
ed from the arms and waist cloth ; their 
long Danish muskets had broad rims of 
gold at small distances, and the stocks 
were ornamented with shells. Finely 
grown girls stood behind the chairs of 
some, with silver basons. Their stools 
(of the most laborious carved work, and 
generally with two large bells attached to 
them) were conspicuously placed on the 
heads of favourites; and crowds of small 
boys were seated around, flourishing 
elephants’ tails curious'y mounted. The 
warriors sat on the ground close to these; 
their caps wére of the skin of the pan- 
golin and leopard, the tails hanging 
down behind ; their cartouch belts (com- 
posed of small gourds which hold the 
charges, and covered with leopard or 
pigs skin) were embossed with red shells, 
and small brass bells thickly hung to 
them ; on their hips and shoulders was 


i 
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a cluster of knives; irom chains and 
collars dignify the most daring, who 
were prouder of them than of gold; 
iheit muskets had rests affixed of leo 
pard’s chin, and the locks a covering of 
the same; the sides of their faces were 
curtously painted in long white streaks, 
and their arms also striped, having the 


of armour. 
“ We erre seddenly by the 
og of Meer, oboe the Gret 


gewerel diversity of deems, they sheely 
raterd the or epee from the ground as ee 
pewed, and ehh « meet malignant 
tovel 


The prolomged Rowrshes of the horn, 
& deafening temelt of drums, and the 
fetter comcent of the mtervals, announced 
that we sere approaching the King | oe 
were already paseng the principal offi 
core of hie household, the chambertan, 
the guid born blower, the captain of the 
Messengers, the captain for royal exe- 
cutions, the captain of the market, the 
keeper of the royal burial ground, and 
the master of the bands, sat surrounded 
by a retinue and splendour which be- 
spoke the dignity and importance of 
their offices. The cook bad a number 
of small services covered with leopard’s 
skin, beld bebind bim, anda large quan- 
tity of massy silver plate was displayed 
betore bim. The executioner, a man of 
an immense size, wore a massy gold 
hatchet on his breast; and the execu- 
tion stool was held before him, clotted 
in bleod, and parily covered with a caw! 
of fat. The keeper of the treasury, add- 
ed to his own magnificence by the osten- 
tatious display of his service; the blow 
pan, boxes, scales and weights were of 
sulid gold, 

** A delay of some minutes, whilst we 
severally approached to receive the 
King’s hand, afforded us a thorough 
view of him; his deportment first ex- 
cited my attention; native dignity in 
princes we are pleased to call barbarous 
was a curious spectacle: his manners 
were majestic, yet courteous ; and he did 
not allow his surprise to beguile him for 
a moment of the composure of the mo- 
narch ; he appeared to be about 38 years 
of age, inclined to corpulence, and of 
a benevolent countenance ; be wore a 
fillet of aggry beads round his temples, 
a necklace of gold cockspur shells strung 
by their largest ends, and over his right 
shoulder a red silk cord, suspending 
three saphies cased in gold; his brace- 
lets were the richest mixtures of beads 
and gold, and his fingers covered with 
rings; his cloth was of a dark green 
silk; a pointed diadem was elegantly 
painted in white on his forehead ; also 
a pattern resembling an epaulette = 

eac 
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each shoulder, and an ornament like a 
full blown rose, one leaf rising above 
another until it covered his whole breast; 
his kneebands were of agery beads, and 
bis ancle strings of gold ornaments of 
the most delicate workmenship, small 
droms, sankos, stools, swords, guns, and 
birds, clustered together, his sandals, of 
a soft white teather, were embowed 
across the instep hand sith emall gold 
and sliver cases of caphies , he was ceat- 
od im a lew chaise, richly ernemernted 
eth geld, be @ore « pair of geld com 
tanets on bis Reger and them, ahi h be 
clapped to enforee whence 

~~ We surseed cor coure the agh thes 
bleeing etrete, eho b afrted to the lant 
a variety exceeding dreeription and me 
mory, 0@ many splendid neweltics di- 
verting the fatigue, beat, and pressure 
we were labouring ender, ee were af 
most exhausted, however, by the time 
we reached the end, @hen, inetead of 
being conducted to our residence, we 
were desired to seat ourselves onder a 
tree at some ditlance, to receive the 
comphments of the whole in oar turn, 

* They dismounted as they arrived 
within 30 yards of us, Manner was as va 
rious as ornament ; some danced by with 
irresistible buffoonery, some with a ges- 
ture and carriage of defiance. The 
King's messengers who were posted near 
us, with their long hair hanging in twists 
like a thrum mop, used littl ceremony 
in burrying by this transient procession; 
yet it was nearly eight o’clock before the 
King approached. 

“He stopped to enquire our names 
a second time, and to wish us good 
night ; bis address was mild and deli- 
berate: he was followed by his aunts, 
sisters, and others of his family, with 
rows of fine gold chains around their 
necks. Numerous chiefs succeeded ; 
and it was long before we were at li- 
berty to retire. We agreed in estimat- 
ing the number of warriors at 30,000. 

* We were conducted to a range of 
spacious, but ruinous buildings, which 
required much repair to defend us from 
the wind and rain that frequently 
ushered in the nights.’’ 


92. The Scriptuzal Doctrine of Man's 
Salvation; a Sermon, preached in 
the Cathedral Church of Chester, be- 
Sore the Judges of the Assize, on Sun- 
day, September 6, 1818. By George 
Henry Law, D.D. F.R.AS. Lord 
Bishop of Chester. The fifth Edition. 
Published by request. 8vo. pp. 27. 
Rodwell and Martin. 

UNHURT by the calumnies of In- 
fidels or Fanaticks, this conscientious 

Prelate pursues the “ even tenor of 
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his way.” It bas ever been his opi- 
pion, “that the Minister of the Gospel 
should labour in spreading, as far as 
he can, a knowlhdge of the saving 
truths of Cirestionty, by every means 
in his power—from the Press as well 
as from the Pulpit, whenever he is 
properly called epon to the discharge 
of that duty.” 

Thee Sermon hasbeen received by 
the Publick in « menner high!) ora. 
tify img to the feelings of the Author, 
ond he hewbly trusts thet 4 hee ie 
tome degree been rendered produe- 
tive of that goed, ehich 4 wae he 
wich and bie prayer te areomplioh, 
He cannot at the ame time bet re 
grt. that m some fee instances it hae 

® assiled, wot by far argument, 
bat by coarse and thberel murepre- 
sentations, These thonge, however, 
he regards not. The doctrine main- 
tained is, as he most firmly believes, 
the Decitrine of Scripture and our 
Cherch. * There is none other name 
under Heaven, given among men, 
whereby we muset be saved, exce 
that of Jesus Christ; — buat silt 
* without holiness no man shall see 
the Lord’.” 

After these introductory observa- 
tions, it would be superfluous to add, 
that the Discourse (from Rom. iii. 
24, 25) is in every respect worthy of 
its Author and the occasion. And 
who is there that will not sympathize 
in the following brief inscription ? 

** What are the hopes of man! This 
Sermon, so lately inscribed to Edward, 
late Lord Ellenborough, must now, alas! 
be offered as a tribute of gratitude and 
affection to the memory of a lamented 
Brother !—Georce H. Cnester.”’ 


93. Scripture compared with itself, ia 
proof of the Catholic Doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity; and (by necessary in- 
duction and consequence) of the Per- 
sonality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost; 
and of the Divinity of our Blessed Sa- 
viour, equal to the Father, in the Unity 
of the Godhead. In a Letter to a 
Friend, by Jobn Vaillant, Esg. MA. 
late of Christ Church, Oxon, Barris- 
ter at Law. 8vo. pp.62. Rivingtons. 
THE name of Vaillant has long 

been eminently conspicuous in the 

Republick of Letters. What Scholar, 

in this or any other civilized portion 

of the world, is unacquainted with the 
name of Paul Fuillant, which was 
borne for more than a century, by 
three successive and successful Buok- 

sellers 






a 


sellers in the Strand; the last of 
whom died, full of years and of civic 
and literary honours, in 1802. 

His son, the present Author, has 
also long been known and respected 
in his proper Profession; and now 
appears before the Publick, desirous 
of “no praise but for assiduity and 
good intention.” 


‘* If my labour,”’ he says, ** shall con- 
tribute to convert one Soul,—if it shall 
confirm the Faith of but one who is-wa- 
vering, and in doubt,—verily, 1 have my 
reward.”” ” 

** The question which a friend lately 
asked, induced me to re-peruse the 
Scriptures, and collect and arrange, as 
well as I might, sufficient Texts to prove 
the doctrine of the true Church of Christ 
concerning the most holy and undivided 
Trinity; first shewing, That in the 
Godhead exists a plurality of Persons, 
and that they are Three in number ; 
next, That the Holy Spirit is absolutely 
a Person, and not an Emanation or 
Quality only—and that this Person is 
as assuredly God, as is the Heavenly 
Father; and, thirdly, By irrefragable 
proofs deduced from both Testaments, 
conjointly taken, the Divinity of our 
Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ ; compar- 
ing one part of Scripture with another, 
till L venture to hope that every unpre- 
judiced Reader, who believes in the sa- 
ered volumes of Revelation, will shudder 
at the temerity of those who will yet re- 
fuse assent to these doctrines. To many 
of the texts I have given briefly the opi- 
nions and arguments of some of our 
most enlightened and respected scholars 
and divines, whose abilities to examine 
and ascertain the weight of evidence, 
none acquainted with their talents and 
writings will deny,—scholars of the first 
class in eminence, men of leisure, dili- 
gence, and perseverance—who had every 
hope of salvation to lose, and nothing 
after this life to gain, if they voluntarily 
espoused a lie: thus forming (as I be- 
lieve in rather a novel * manner, having 
mixed argument with the texts) a body 
of proof so strung, that it must be a 
perverted head or heart that can gainsay 
or refuse assent to these doctrines, if 
credit is at all to be given to the Canon 
of Holy Writ.” 


* “Ie will hardly be credited, but I do 
most solemnly assure the reader, that 
till this work was finished, and fairly 
transcribed for the press, I had never 
seen Mr. Jones, of Nayland’s, Book on 
the Trinity, which was then, for the first 
time, put into my hands. Were the 
subject any other than what it is, our 
ecoineidence would indeed be wonderful.” 
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The question was, 

“ How the text is to be understood in 
which our blessed Lord (who, as himself 
God, must have all the attributes of 
Deity), declared his own ignorance of 
the precise time of the Day of Judg- 
ment; for in Mark xiii. 32, he said, 
* But of that day and hour knoweth no 
man—no, not the angels which are in 
Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 


only’. 


For a full and satisfactory Answer 
we refer to the pages of the learned 
Barrister; who is fully master of the 
subject, and has spared no pains in 
the investigation ot truth. 

“‘ The Author delivers this little Work 
to the world, fearless of all attacks from 
the enemies of the Church. The en- 
quiry has deeply convinced the author, 
that the more minutely and extensively 
the investigation of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity is carried on by a compa- 
rison of the various parts of the Bible, 
the more consistent it will be found 
with itself and with Scripture ; and the 
more convincing must be the result that 
our Church is warranted by the infal- 
lible Oracles of Truth, when she wor- 
ships the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost, Three Persons, but One God :— 
to whom be all honour and glory, ma- 
jesty, power, and dominion, for ever and 
ever! Amen.” 


One short extract must suffice: 


“ There is one text which the Unita- 
rians mainly rely on, as they say it is 
our Saviour’s own declaration, that the 
Godhead is in the Father alone. It is 
to be found in his solemn prayer, on the 
very night“in which He was betrayed. 
The words are these, John xvii. 3, ‘ And 
this is life eternal, that they might 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou hast sent.” How 
can they be so blind as not to perceive 
that Jesus (who was himself prior to 
creation, or eternal) is here, in his hu- 
man nature, addressing bimself to His 
God and our God, and that He alludes 
not at all to that other nature in which 
He was divine? Jesus, as God, has no 
prayer to put up to God, for all that 
the Father hath is His; but while cloth- 
ed with the form and nature of man, He, 
as man, stood in need of support, and 
prayed for that comfort which in con- 
sequence he obtained.” 


94. Sermons, on various Occasions. By 
the late Francis Webb. The Third 
Edition, vo. pp. 463. Hunter. 


OF the very worthy Author of 
these Sermons, who, after —— 
ecn 
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been for some years settled as a Dis- 
sevling Minister, first in Honiton, and 
afterwards in London, had for nearly 
haif a century relinquished the Mi- 
nistry ; a faithful notice was given in 
our vol. LXXXYV. ii. p. 563; which 
is enlarged in the Preface to the Vo- 
lume now presented to the Publick 
by his amiable Widow, from a desire 
of diffusing those liberal principles, 
and of promoting that rational, prac- 
tical Religion, of which he was ever 
the zealous advocate. 

To the memoirs of Mr. Webb, 
above referred to, we shall now add 
a few lines from a private commu- 
nication of his own to a friend : 


** As tu the world in general,” he says, 
*] owe it but few obligations ; nor is it 
much indebted to me. According to 
ordinary estimation I have played the 
game of life badly, though (in my own 
estimation) not falsely ; with unguarded, 
unsuspecting confidence; not with cau- 
tious reserve, prudent circumspection, 
and prospective wisdom.” “I could 
have been rich, but, alas! and I blush 
not to say it, | am, considering my edu- 
cation, connexions, and expectations, 
comparatively poor.’’ But to be al- 
ways on the watch and reserve,—to be 
ever the slave of suspicion, lest | should 
be deceived or cheated, was ever abhor- 
rent from my natural cast of character ; 
as uneasy to my mind, as always wear- 
ing concealed oppressive armour, for fear 
of assassination, would have been to my 
body.”” ** And though I by no means 
despise the opinion of the world, I will 
never meanly court, nor endeavour to 
obtain it by a resignation of my inde- 
pendency of mind, or by abandoning 
that honour and integrity, which, I 
trust, I have never forfeited, and which 
I will endeavour ever to preserve.” 


Of the character of Mr. Webb, we 
are told in the Preface, that 


«© No man ever possessed a more inde- 
pendent mind than the subjeet of these 
remarks, He never hesitated to think 
freely on all subjects of human inquiry, 
and to speak unreservedly, on proper 
occasions, what he thought. In_ poli- 
tical sentiments he was a decided Whig, 
though this did not prevent him from 
esteeming a conscientious Tory. In re- 
ligion, he was a Unitarian Protestant 
Dissenter, though of too liberal and en- 
larged a mind to confine his friendly re- 
gards, much less the Divine !avour and 
future salvation, to those merely of his 
own denomination. 

“ Mr. Webb, in his eightieth year, 
enjoyed all the faculties of his mind, 
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with a considerable share of bodily 
health, till within a few months of his 
death. In his manners he was a perfect 
gentleman. In bis person he was well 
proportioned, and rather above the mid- 
dle size, with an open, manly counte- 
nance, and with features highly expres- 
sive of energy, penetration, benevolence, 
and intelligence, 

** A plain marble tablet in the parish 
church of Barrington marks the spot in 
which are deposited the remains of Mr. 
Webb. 

“* Ie is thus inscribed (by his own par- 
ticular desire) : 

“FRANCIS WEBB, 

The Friend of Mankind ; and a Friend to 
their sacred Rights and Liberties, 
both Civil and Religious ; 

Born at Taunton, 18th September, 1735, 
Died at Barrington 2d August, 1815’.” 


The Volume now before us consists 
of thirty-six Sermons, originally print- 
ed in four volumes, 12mo. 


** Two only of these were at first pub- 
lished in 1766, which were so well re- 
ceived, that the publishers requested 
him to supply them with two more: the 
second edition, of four volumes, was soon 
sold.” 


A specimen of the language of these 
Discourses shall be 7 from one 
on the death of his Royal Highness 
William Duke of Cumberlawd, who 
died October 31, 1765: 


* Providence seldom strikes the blow, 
but it gives us warning: God has seldom 
sent ruin and desolation, without some 
signs that have foretold the destruction. 
Sometimes, wars without are designed 
to remind us of our worst of foes, vicES 
within; at others, the favours we have 
slighted shall be either taken from us, 
or converted into means of our ruin: at 
another, the counsellor and mighty, the 
prince and the warrior, shall fall, as we 
this day feel, and ought sincerely to la- 
ment. A prince, and a great man, is 
Sallen in Israel. What changes are con- 
nected with this awful event, is known 
alone to God. We can only judge from 
human probability, and pronounce alone 
upon the general experience of the 
world. And yet, from these, how much 
can we gather to conclude that this 
stroke of Heaven was designed as a 
chastisement for our sins? 

“We have lost a Prince, who, in early 
life, gave the happiest presages of use- 
fulness and glory. In the vigour of 
youth, the glowing ardour of his breast 
was enkindled against the base, rebel- 
lious invaders of his father’s throne. 
Honour, liberty, and justice, first calted 

him 





— 
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him to the field: when these and his 
country had such bigh demands upon 
his virtue, be readily obeyed, and bravely 
ventured that life, which was the orna- 
ment of the age, in defence and for the 
protection of that throne, which his 
Royai Father so long honoured and 
adorned. He reduced his rebellious foe 
into subjection, and with mercy, equal 
to his fortitude, pardoned that enemy, 
whom justice might have condemned *, 
He triumpbed as much by bis clemency 
as he did by his sword; and at once 
gave a happy and most illustrious in- 
stance of that union of compassion and 
magnanimity, which characterizes the 
man, the hero, and the Christian. 

“© When war, of a less atrocious, hor- 
rid and unnatural sort, called him again 
to the field in foreign parts, he willingly 
submitted to every difficulty, toiled 
through dangers that would have dis- 
couraged kings, while he endured them 
like a common veteran, In one of those 
great enterprises, where every thing is 
put upon the issue and success of the 
day; when the enemy bebaved reso- 
lutely bold, and his own troops, fired 
by his example, intrepidly valiant: ata 
time which afforded him a fair opportu- 
nity of displaying his wisdom as a Gene- 
ral, and fortitude as a hero, he immor- 
talized the day of combat with his 
behaviour and his BLoop. Where the 
fate of the war was not determined, it 
was kept in suspense by his sword: at 
length he returned to honour and re- 
nown, to the rejoicing sight of his coun- 
trymen, whom, while he esteemed them 
as a Prince, he loved as an Englishman. 

© The latter services of this illustrious 
man, [ will be bold to say, bespake the 
hero indeed: suffice it to remark, that 
in Hanover the duty of a son overcame 
the glorious ambition of the hero ; here 
he made a sacrifice that finished his 
character, however it seemed at first to 
eclipse his merit. When he returned, 
he only submitted to a resignation of 
his military honours, content with hav- 
ing deserved well of his country. 

“There is a tax which true virtue 
and greatness always pay, upon the ri- 
gorous exaction of a prejudiced world; 
and the manner of doing this adds a 


dignity to the other excellencies of the 
character: it is, to bear the weight of 
public odiwm undeserved and unmoved. 
It is the part of a little soul and abject 
mind, either actually to feel, or severely 
resent, the unprovoked injuries that 
either prejudice or vice can offer. If 
the contrary be as sure a sign of true 
nobility, no prince ever gave more con- 
spicuous and illustrious evidences that 
such a nobility was his, than the prince 
whose death we now deplore. Not ail 
his public services could save him from 
censure. He, who had encountered 
and triumphed over his foes, and escaped 
from every hostile attempt upon his life, 
found at last the shaft of envy pointed 
against bim by his own countrymen ; 
he who had deserved the united thanks 
and acclamations of a kingdom, had 
some mouths opened against him in op- 
probrious abuse. But his virtue made 
him superior to every base and calum- 
niating attack: and the attempts to 
sully his character, and obscure his 
glory, served but to cast around each 
additional lustre, and to exhibit them to 
the fairest advantage. 

** Unmoved by that censure which 
could never reach, however aimed, the 
height of his merit and honour, he did 
not retire into obscurity ; he knew that 
his wisdom and care were the most im- 
portant, by how much the less they were 
solicited: he, therefore, by his counsels, 
endeavoured still to save that nation 
which before be had saved and pro- 
tected by his courage. He saw us, by 
the prevalence of contending parties, by 
the ambition of one man, the base de- 
signs of many, and the distracted inte- 
rests of all, sinking fast into anarchy 
and ruin. He saw those discharged 
from their honours, and dismissed from 
the throne, who were the ornaments of 
their station. He saw the helm of go- 
vernment rudely managed, after it had 
been taken out of the bands of the most 
skilful pilot, and turned far from the 
port of the puBLIc Goop. He then wisely 
interfered with that authority his high 
station and eminent abilities authorized 
—endeavoured to compose the animosi- 
ties that prevailed—to still the spirit of 
party contention—to convert all to the 





* “The Author cannot but with destestation remember the base aspersions cast 
upon the humanity for which this illustrious Prince was so eminently remark- 
able, at a time when all lovers of their country ought to have bailed bim as their 
deliverer. The report of any crue! or inbuman orders attending, or following, the 
day of victory over the rebel army, is as false as it is vile: it arose first, and bas 
been propagated since alone by those whose rebel hearts led them to stain that 
glory, the cause of which they inwardly lamented. It is with the greatest plea- 
sure that I can, after repeated inquiry, and the best information, which I received 
frum a worthy officer who attended the Prince, clear him from this base aspersion 


upon his heroic character.” 
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public with a certain great- 
ness of mind, which few princes have 
discovered, personally applied to the 
greatest statesman in the world, to as- 
sume again the reins of abdicated power, 
as the only means of saving this great 
people, rent and distracted by their own 
dissensions, caused at first Ly a name so 
truly odious, and measures so detestable, 
that it becomes not me in this place, to 
give them their true calling. 

** In the midst of these negociations, 
which every true lover of his country 
formed the most elevated hopes of see- 
ing brought to the happiest conclusion, 
when such a Prince was employed; at a 
time, when his wisdom and counsels 
seemed as necessary, as once were his 
courage and arm, for the safety of the 
nation; at atime, when the friends of 
liberty rejoiced in the propitious aspect 
which affairs began to resume; when all 
our hopes and our eager eyes were turn- 
ed to him as our unprejudiced friend, 
Wittiam Duke oF CUMBERLAND, a 
Prince of true dignity and virtue, of the 
greatest condescension, the rewarder of 
merit, the guardian of England, the ter- 
ror of her foes, and the ornament of his 
illustrious house, died. 

* Britons! after the tribute of a tear 
to the memory of one so great, whom 
you had once so much reason to admire 
and love, and whom you now so justly 
lament, turn to yourselves. If you have 
those of like abilities whom you can 
trust, upon whom you can rely, and 
whose counsels you can follow, rejoice. 
But, if you must still mourn, apply to 
God—avert the judgment which such 
an awful event might presage ; and pray 
that those may be raised to honour and 
trust, who will best supply the loss of 
that illustrious Prince whom you now 
mourn. 

“Ye Kings of the earth! Ye Princes 
of the People! In this fate of greatness 
read your own. Nor palaces of gran- 
deur, nor crowns of glory, nor thrones 
Imperial, can protect you from the stroke 
of Death. When this tyrant advances, 
all your pomp will be reduced to com- 
mon show; your crowns you yourselves 
will put by, with sickly rejection; your 
sceptres will appear the pageant of an 
hour, and your thrones yield you neither 
comfort nor support ; and if you be not 
surroutided with guards of your own vir- 
tues, none other can protect you. 

“ From this, and every instance of 
mortality, Jet us all learn the state of 
sublunary happiness, The pomps, the 
fashions, the honours, and glories of 
this world, how soon they fade away! 
They do not satisfy us when they are 
possessed, but always pain us when we 
are deprived of them.” 
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One more extract, and that a short 
one, shall be given :— 


* When I consider this Nation, rising 
from the smallest beginnings, through 
such a variety of conquests and changes, 
subject to such numberless revolutions, 
and surrounded by such enemies, with 
the wars in which we have been em- 
broiled, to that pitch of glory to which 
we have arrived, and. that eminence in 
arts, sciences, and improvements of 
every kind, we have attained; 1 cannot 
but think, and auspiciously hope, that 
the greatest events are connected with 
us: that as, in the course of Providence, 
we have been so remarkably favoured 
and protected, so we shall continue, till 
the great scheme of Divine Providence 
be completed in and by us, And not- 
withstanding so many symptoms of a 
declining state appear, yet the cause of 
Liberty will not fall, until an opening 
be made for her reception in some other 
part of the world—a part, perbaps, where 
a great empire shall arise, and extend 
itself, affording room for the reception 
of freedom and her wide dominion, 
where Religion shall lift aloft its banner, 
uncontrouled by state violation, and 
free from sacerdotal entanglement and 
papal usurpation ; an empire that shall 
afford a safe retreat and asylum to all 
the uncorrupted sons of Freedom, when 
Liberty shall be forcibly driven from 
every other realm; an empire that shall 
open a wide theatre for the display of 
the grand transactions of providential 
wisdom—transactions marked with more 
than human manners and characters ; 
that shall not relate to this or any other 
nation alone; that shall bear instamped 
upon them the broad seal of God him- 
self, either evidently pointing to or 
exactly accomplishing the grand designs 
of his providence ; fulfilling ancient pro- 
phecies ; leading our posterity, happy in 
future days, to see the glorious kingdom 
of the Messiah rising by degrees out of 
the revolutions and destruction of the 
kingdoms of this world.” 

How appropriate iy the former part 
of this quotation to the present times! 
The latter part of it, written in 1765, 
was prophetic, and has actually in 
many respects been verified. But 
long, very long may it be, before the 
decline of the Parent State renders it 
necessary to seek protection in * the 
great Empire.” In this happy Coua- 
try, thanksto an indulgent Providence, 
we are not only unacquainted either 
with ** state violation,” or “ sacer- 
dotal entanglement,” but have been 
happily also preserved from those evils 
which, under the fictitious name of 

Liberty, 
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Liberty, convulsed almost all the Na- 
tions around us to their centre. 


95. Original Dramas; containing Royal 
Beneficence, or The Emperor Alexan- 
der; Winter; Kendrew, or The Coal 
Mine; The Force of Conscience; Mrs. 
Jordan and The Methodist; and The 
Salutary Reproof ; with Prefaces and 
Notes. By James Plumptre, B. D. 
Vicar of Great Gransden, Hunts, and 
JSormerly Fellow of Clare-hall, Cam- 
bridge. 12mo, pp. 254. Rivingtons. 
Mr. Plumptre, already well known 

by his ‘Sacred Songs,” and many other 
serious publications, aware that “ Ser- 
mons are less read than Tales,” has 
here presented to the publick six Mo- 
ral aud Religivus Discourses in a 
Dramatic form; by which he has inge- 
niously contrived at once to furnish 
instruction, adapted to all capacities, 
for the preservation of life, in a va- 
riety of accidents to which all are 
liable ; and to convey that instruction 
in a mode which may at the same 
time contribute to fit them for avother 
and a better world. 

Each of the Dramas has an appro- 
priate Preface, explanatory of the 
particular subject on which it is found- 
ed; and the Volume is introduced by 
a Preface of some length, in which 
some objections of the Author’s friends 
are candidly adduced, and rationally 
answered. 

There may be many reasons why 
these Dramas are not adapted to the 
Stage; and Mr. Plumptre tells us that 
two of them have been offered to the 
Managers, and refused ; but he adds, 

** [ beg to be understood in this case 
as not making any complaint of injustice 
or unkindness, a practice too common 
with authors who have had their pieces 
rejected, and to which I have myself 
given way, on a former occasion, many 
years ago. It is natural, in such a case, 
for an author, —a being proverbially, and 
it should seem almost, by constitution, 
necessarily, irritable—to feel disappoint- 
ed. But it is right for him to reflect, 
that there are at least éwo parties to be 
considered in the case, and perhaps seve- 
ral more,—not merely himself, but the 
Manager, the Performers, the Licenser, 
the Critics, and the Publick ; and, though 
his piece should really possess merit, yet, 
amid the many which are submitted to 
the manager, he has a right to select 
not only what he himself approves, and 
which may be acceptable to the public ; 
but, alse, that it may justly determine 
a@ manager in considering what is the cha- 
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racter, and what are the manners.of the 
person with whom he is perhaps to have 
no small share of intercourse. He who 
sues for a favor,—and, if it be not sueb, 
why does he sue for it, and why is he 
hurt at a refusal? —must not expect that 
it is to be obtained by assuming the tone 
of a dictator or a dispenser of favours. 
If the terms be such that he cannot -ac- 
cede to them, his part seems to be—/or. 
bearance. , 

Mr. Plumptre concludes his Preface 
by a respectful notice of the second 
edition of The Family Shakspeare; 
not, as before, contaming only twenty 
of Shakspeare’s Plays, and without an 
Editor's name, but containing all his 
plays, and with the name of Thomas 
Bowdler, Esq. as Editor. [See p. $36.]} 

**Of this Work,” he says, “I have 
given my opinion before, in the Notes to 
my Discourses on the Stage (p. 222.) 
It certainly does not go far enough, 
according to my own ideas of Stage 
reform ; but I think it calculated to do 
much good, and consider the encourage- 
ment it bas met as a pledge that the 
public appreciate its value, and are in- 
clined towards promoting the object of 
the work." For my own work, executed 
on more strict principles, 1 must not ex- 
pect a more extensive patronage ; my 
hope and my desire is, that | may “ fit 
audience find, though few,’’ and that, 
from such an audience | may be so happy 
as to obtain their approbation and ap- 
plause.” 

From the strongly good tendency 
of these little Dramas, it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Plumptre will not be 
disappointed in his reasonable and 
modest expectations. 


96. The Duty and Benefit of a Daily 
Perusal of The Holy Scriptures, in 
Families. By Lindley Murray. 12mo, 
pp. 43. Longman and Co. 

As the Author of several useful 
publications on the subjects of mora- 
lity and education, Mr. Murray has 
repeatedly received our approbation 5 
which he also well deserves for the 
little treatise now before us: 


“He is fully persuaded, that a great 
number of persons, many more perhaps 
than he contemplates, are seriously en- 
gaged in the regular practice of this 
duty ; and therefore, to them, no obser- 
vations are necessary, to recommend 
the continuance of what they have found 
to be of such high importance and advan- 
tage. But there are, doubtless, many 
others, who do not think it incumbent 
on them to peruse so frequently these 

Sacred 
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Sacred Writings ; or who believe, that 
their daily occupations preclude them, 
from devoting so much of their time to 
this regular employment. 

“Tt is for the consideration of this 
description of persons, that the writer of 
these observations bas ventured to pre- 
sent to them his views of this very inte- 
resting subject ; and to encourage them 
to an employment, from which so many 
comforts and benefits are to be derived. 
It is not the author’s design to treat the 
subject extensively: a short discussion 
of it is more consonant with his inten- 
tions, and perhaps more likely to prove 
useful. But whatever imperfections may 
appear in the performance, he indulges 
a hope, that it will not be considered as 
of too presuming a nature, nor be found 
wholly unproductive of good effects.” 

“The pious and venerable Bishop 
Horne, in describing the excellence of 
the Holy Scriptures, thus expresses him- 
self: 

‘* «The Scriptures are wonderful, with 
respect to the matter which they con- 
tain, the manner in which they are writ- 
ten, and the effects which they produce. 
They contain the sublimest spiritual 
truths, veiled under external ceremonies, 
figurative descriptions, typical histories, 
parables, similitudes, &c. When pro- 
perly opened and enforced, they terrify 
and humble; they convert and trans- 
form ; they console and strengthen. Who 
but must delight to study and to observe 
these testimonies of the will and the 
wisdom, the love and the power, of God 
most high! While we have these Holy 
Writings, let us not waste our time, 
misemploy our thoughts, and prostitute 
our admiration, by doating on human 
follies, and wondering at human trifles. 

‘« ©The Scriptures are the appointed 
means of enlightening the mind with 
true and saving knowledge. They show 
us what we were, what we are, and what 
we shall be: they show us what God has 
done for us, and what he expects us to 
do for him: they show us the adversaries 
we have to encounter, and how to en- 
counter them with success: they show 
us the mercy and the justice of the Lord, 
the joys of Heaven, and the pains of 
Hell. Thus will they give to the simple, 
in a few days, an understanding of those 
matters, which philosophy, for whole 
centuries, sought in vain.’ 

** The sentiments of that eminent 
scholar, the late Sir William Jones, are 
so correct and striking, and contain so 
strong a confirmation of the point we are 
endeavouring to maintain, that we have 
pleasure in producing them, for the rea- 
der’s particular attention. That distin- 
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guished writer, who was in the daily 
practice of perusing these invaluable 
Scriptures, made the following note at 
the end of his Bible: 

***T have regularly and attentively read 
these Holy Scriptures ; and I am of opi- 
nion, that this volume, independently 
of its Divine origin, contains more true 
sublimity, more exquisite beauty, more 
pure morality, more important history, 
and finer strains both of poetry and elo- 
quence, than can be collected from all 
other books, in whatever age and lan- 
guage they may have been composed.’—~ 
This excellent person no doubt received, 
from the frequent perusal of these Divine 
writings, the consolation and pleasure 
which he has described them to be so 
well adapted to convey.” 


97. A Defence of the Church and Uni- 
versities of England, against such inju- 
rious Advocates as Professor Monk, and 
the Quarterly Review for January 
1819. By Sir James Edward Smith, 
M.D. F. R. S. &c. President of the 
Linnean Society. 8vo, pp.107. Long- 
man and Co. 

AUDI alteram partem, isan old and 

a good maxim ; and on that principle 

we recommend this pamphlet to the 

attentive perusal of all who are any 
way interested in the controversy, 

The learned President of the Linnzan 

Society has certainly been harshly 

treated by the learned Professor of 

Greek in the University of Cambridge ; 

and it is to be lamented that such ani- 

mosities should subsist between Scho- 
lars of such superior excellence in 
their respective departments of Lite- 
rature and Science. But the first at- 
tack from the press (and that a severe 
one) appeared in the “ Considerations 
respecting Cambridge, more particu- 
larly relating to its Botanical Profes- 
sorship.” A retaliation (still severer) 
followed in ** A Vindication of the 

University,” &c. to which the present 

publication is an able Reply. 
“Having been disappointed,” Sir 

James says, “‘ of reading a course of Bo- 

tanical Lectures, last Spring, in the Uni- 

versity of Cambridge, to which | had, as 

a stranger, been invited by the Vice 

Chancellor and the Botanical Professor, 

1 judged it necessary to publish an ac- 

count of the reasons which procured me 

the honour of such a solicitation, and 
which led me, with all possible readiness, 
to accede to it. I was obliged, at thesame 
time, to detail the unexpected causes, 
which had defeated the intended purpose.” 


* How 
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o) How Lb came to excite so much dis- 
pleasure in Professor Monk himself, is 
not, easily to be accounted for. In the 
strong and indignant censure 1 was 
abliged..to pass on the conduct of the 
leaders of the opposition to my intended 
course of lectures, I] by no means design- 
ed to include all who signed the remon- 
strance to the Vice Chancellor; nor did 
1 consider the Greek Professor as any 
longer a party in that digraceful mea- 
sure. I learned very soon that his opi- 
nion was, in some degree, changed ; and 
that his principle of opposition was ra- 
ther against the Vice Chancellor, with 
whom be had recently had a difference, 
than against me. I therefore waited 
upon him, and obtained great satisfac- 
tion from the apparent rectitude and 
candour of his motives, as far as I was 
concerned. I was no less explicit, and 
weseemed to part, as weafterwards met in 
the Senate-house, with mutual good will.” 

In summing up his answers to the 
Quarterly Review, Sir James says, 

“T have nothing to %o With Party 
Writers, nor do I pledge myself to an- 
swer, or even to read, any thing that 
may appear further in this controversy. 
If it should seem to me fit, on any future 
occasion, to touch again on some of the 
more important and interesting discus- 
sions, into which I have been led, it will 
not be with any reference to my present 
adversary or adversaries, whose enmity [ 
hope to forget, as readily as I have re- 
pelled their censures, and refuted their 
reasoning.” 


98. The Revival of Popery, its Intole- 
rant Character, Political Tendency, 
Encroaching Demands, and Unceas- 
ing Usurpations : detailed in a Series 
of Letters to William Wilberforce, Es7. 
M.P. With an Appendix ; containing 
copious Extracts from the Notes, in- 
enlcating Persecution, which are an- 
nexed to the authorized Roman Catholic 
Bible, and Remarks on the Wilful Cor- 
ruption of Holy Scripture. By Wiil- 
liam Blair, Esq. 4. Al. 8vo, pp. 252. 
Ogle, and Co. 

IN a series of XXIX Letters, this 
able aud zealous Advocate for the 
prosperity of the Protestant Establish- 
went ip Charch and State points out 
the dangers to which it is exposed by 
the Claims of the Roman Catholics ; 
and, in.an introductory Epistle to Mr. 
Wilberforce, thus briefly, butforeibly, 
states his ** apprehensions :” 

*¢ The time has at length arrived, Sir, 
I conceive, when the religious and civil 
privileges of Protestants in this empire 
are threatened with imminent danger,— 
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when the augmenting’ intolerance, acti- 
vity, and strength of their adversaries 
inspire them with increasing confidence 
of success,—when new measures of at- 
tack are devised, and dormant Papal in- 
stitutions are re-established,— when cla- 
morous demands are made on the Legis- 
lature for an unconditional repeal of an- 
cient fundamental statutes, essential to 
the very existence of a Protestant consti- 
tution, —when such unconstitutional 
claims are urged with a pertinacity and 
renewed vebemence, which no negative 
voice of the Crown or of Parliament’ has 
been able to repress,—and whem the ob- 
vious design of these annually encroach- 
ing demands, is not for obtaining ‘any 
natural right or liberty, but for gaining 
a large measure of POLITICAL POWER, 
which may be easily abused, to the irre- 
parable loss or injury of Protestant free- 
dom. 

** Sir, a rumour has lately been pre- 
valent, that the Roman Catholics expect 
to gain admission into Parliament, not 
by a direct concession of their claims, 
but by a side-wind’—which, if true, 
shows how one clandestine step inspires 
the reasonable hope of another being 
taken! When a late concession was 
made, under circumstances which sur- 
prised the nation, a Roman Catholie 
Editor of a daily print in London, used 
the following exulting language: ‘ The 
road to military fame AND POWER is now 
thrown open to the Roman Catholics ; 
and in making this GREAT CONCESSION, 
it would seem as if EVERY point of im- 
portance were conceded with it,’ &e. He 
then reminds the reader of his newspaper, 
that if danger be apprehended ‘* from 
their machinations, you have thereby 
granted them the’ means of inflicting 
a vital injury ;’ and he confidently asks, 
* Should they be. disposed to turn their 
swords against the State, COULD A VOTE 
YN PARLIAMENT DISARM THEM?’ If the 
Catholics be enemies to the State, they 
have obtained TOO MUCH POWER.” 

99. Repertorium Bibliographicum ; or 
‘some account of the most celebrated 

British Libraries. 8vo, pp.72\1. W. 

Clarke, 

OF our Public Libraries, we have no 
Catalogues of their present contents, 
the British Museum excepted. The 
valuable Manuscripts in the Archiepis- 
copal library at Lambeth-palace were 
arranged a few years by order of the 
present Archbishop, and a detailed 
Catalogue was printed for private dis- 
tribution, but the volume is in few 
hands. 

The Libraries of some of our Nobi- 
lity and Gentry are now forming on a 
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scale; and il is a matter of pe- 
culiar interest to the inexperienced 
collector, to be acquainted with the 
Jeading contents of these repositories. 

The volume before us appears to be 
compiled with care, and sufficiently 
methodised for easy reference. A 
sketch of the principal Foreiga public 
libraries, by way of [ntroduction, pre- 

es the accounts of the public Lite- 
rary establishments of this country. 
From these, and the most celebrated 
private libraries, many very curious 
volumes are here noted down in alpba- 
betical order. 

The selections from the sale cata- 
logues of the last twenty years, afford 
ample and curious information re- 
specting the value of rare books at 
different periods. 

A most copious Index of all the 
books noticed in the volume, with the 
prices they suld for at various sales, 
and by whom purchased, form altoge- 
ther a mass of information of essential 
use to bibliographers, 

The book, a small impression of 
which only is taken off, cuntains an 
interior view of the Bodleian Library, 
and some elegant portraits of. several 
of our eminent collectors, among 
whom stand conspicuous the late John 
Doke of Roxburghe, Dr. Gosset, Rev. 
T. Crofts, John Townley, esq. Joseph 
Planta, esq. &c. 

The author, under an assumed name 
we believe, professes himself a diblio- 
philist, that is, asober lover of books, 
—not a maniac, in opposition to the 
Bibliomaniacs of the day. 

Some pleasaatry on these subjects, 
and the Roxburghers, is promised, 
gratis, about the middle of June, to 
the subscribers of the Repertorium 
Bibliographicum. 


100. Fifteen Sermons, taken from the 
Discourses of the Right Rev. Jeremy 
Taylor, D. D. Biskop of Down and 
Connor. To which are added, Three 
Sermons, preached upon Public Occa- 
sions. By the Rev. D. Lysons, MM. A, 
F.R. S. and F.S. A. Rector of Kod- 
marton, in the county of Gloucester. 
8vo, pp. 432. Cadell and Davies. 


THE original Author of these Ser- 
mons, and the present Editor, are 
both too well known to require either 
an introduction to the Reader, or an 
eulogium on their talents. But Mr. 
Lysons, in a short Advertisement, ob- 
serves, that 
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“ Dr. Jeremy Paylor ie well knéwn to 
have been one of the most ‘pious and 
eloquent Divines of the seventeenth cen 
tury. . ' 

“ His Sermons abound in earnest ex 
hortations to repentance and a holy life, 
expressed in the most energetic ‘and 
awakening language , but it lias been 
often lamented that, in many respects, 
they are not adapted for general reading. 
It is sufficient, perhaps, to remark, that 
the very numerous allusions to classical 
autbors, and the frequent quotations 
from their works, render them unfit for 
that purpose. It has been the object of 
the Editor to retain the most beautiful 
and useful passages of this eminent Di- 
vine; and so to arrange what he has 
selected from some of his best Sermons, 
as to form connected discourses of a mo- 
derate length. 

“ He has seldom presumed to alter 
the language of the Original, except in 
occasionally exchangiug obsolete expres- 
sions for thuse which are more in use ; 
and, except in the conclusion of the 
Advent Sermon, he has added no more 
of his own than was necessary for the 
purposes of connection.” 


The selected Sermons are on the 
following subjects: 


1. Domesday, or Christ’s Advent to 
Judgment.—2. The return of Prayers, or 
the condition of a prevailing Prayer.—3. 
Of Godly Fear,—4, The Flesh and the 
Spirit.—5. Of Lukewarmness aud Zeal, 
or Spiritual Fervour.—6. The descending 
and entailed Curse cut off.—7. The inva- 
lidity of a late or death-bed Repentance, 
—8. The faith and patience of the Saints, 
or tbe righteous cause oppressed.-—9. 
The mercy of the divine Judgments, or 
God’s method in curing Sinners.—10. 
The Miracles of the divine Mercy.—11. 
The Righteousness Evangelical.— 12. 
The Christian Conquest over the Body 
of Sin.—13. Faith working by Love— 
i4. On the Resurrection.—15. On the 
frailty of Human Life. 


The three original Sermons of Mr. 
Lysons, were preached on suitable 
occasions. 

1. Preached before the Putney Asso- 
ciation, Aug. 5, 1798.—2. Preached at 
Putney, March 12, 1800, a day appoint- 
ed for a General Fast.—3. At Gloucester 
Assizes, March 10, 1811, before Mr. Jus- 
tice Laurence and Mr. Baron Graham, 


The last of these Sermons is this 
impressively concluded : 


** It is in vain to expect on earth a full 
and perfect retribution for every crime, 
or a reward for every virtue; the Al- 
mighty has reserved that privilege to 

himself, 
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hime If, tobe exercived on that great 

det Wher tke will rehder to every ‘man 
acgording to his works. In the mean 
time it behoves mankind to imitate, as 
much as may be, his impartiality in the 
detection and punishment of those crimes 
which affect the welfare of society, and 
fall under human cognizance. 

“ This is not to be accomplished but 
by establishing a tribunal, which, as far as 
human imperfection can make it so, shall 
be a just criterion of the truth; a tribu- 
nal at which the innocent may receive 
protection; the guilty, condemnation. 
Such a tribunal may our constitution 
boast of in the 7rial by Jury; a trial 
the best adapted for the investigation of 
truth, of any that ever has, or perhaps 
could be instituted. Every individual 
who has the happiness of living under 
the protection of the British Constitu- 
tion, may have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that he can neither suffer in his pro- 
perty, his liberty, or his person, for the 
imputation of any.crime, but by the 
verdict of twelve of his neighbours and 
equals, (chosen with every care that the 
law could devise, to prevent partiality or 
prejudice,) who shall unanimously con- 
cur in thinking bim guilty, 

_** Nay, so tender are our laws of the 
reputation as well as of the lives and 
properties of every member of the com- 
munity, that no person can be called 
upon to answer for a capital crime, but 
on the previous accusation of twelve or 
more of his fellow-subjects, who shall 
think, upon the evidence submitted to 
them, that there are the strongest pre- 
sumptions of his guilt, Such, indeed, 
are the safeguards which our constitu- 
tion has provided against unjust prose- 
cutions, that instances of innocent per- 
sons having fallen victims to malice, or 
to prejudice, are in this country very 
rare. 

“On the other hand, no rational 
means are left untried, which may teud 
to the detection of guilt, the most so- 
Jemn oath being administered to every 
witness, by which he engages to disco- 
ver ‘the whole truth;’ the whole of 
what be knows concerning the crime of 
which a prisoner is accused. 

* That this oath should always be ad- 
ministered with that decorum and so- 
lemnity which so awful an appeal to tbe 
Almighty demands, is not only a duty of 
high obligation in point of reverence to- 
wards God, but of the utmost importance 
tw society, by its obvious effects on the 
minds of those to whom it is addressed. 
_ “If among my present hearers there 
are any whom the laws of their country 
have called upon to aid the cause of 
public justice, by giving evidence during 
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the approaching solemnity, to such’ | 
address myself. Consider seriously what 
an important duty you are about to fulfil. 
Whatever buman wisdom could devise, 
for the investigation of truth, our Consti- 
tution has adopted; but, upon your ve- 
racity, on your conscientious adherence 
to the oaths you are about to take, it 
depends whether the objects of public 
justice shall be defeated or accomplished. 
What a responsibility then is, yours, 

“If through affection or favour, 
through false delicacy, or any other mo- 
tive, you conceal that evidence which is 
necessary for the conviction of a criminal, 
you break the solemn engagemetit you 
have made with your Creator, and you 
become answerable for the future wrongs, 
which the man eseaping by your favour, 
may do to society. Much, indeed, are 
you to be pitied, if justice calls upon 
you to do outrage to the feelings of 
friendship, or of natural affection; but 
even then the sacrifice must be made. 
God requires your oath at your hands ; 
the public good requires that justice 
should have its dues. Nay if it be, as 
the Scripture language strongly ex- 
presseth it, thy brother, the son of thy 
mother, or thy friend, which is as thine 
own soul, neither must thou spare him ; 
neither must thou conceal. ’ 

**On the other hand, let no private 
pique, no lurking revenge prompt you 
to aggravate the crimes of the accused, 
or prejudice the minds of thuse by whose 
verdict he is to stand or fall, Above all, 
far be it from any of you to ‘ bear false 
witness against your neighbour.’ Itisa 
weapon fit only for the assassin, who, 
confident of concealment, aims the 
deadly blow ; false confidence, perhaps— 
for even the most crafty are sometimes 
taken in their own snares; but should 
they elude the eye of human justice, the 
triumph of their security will be but 
short. At that awful tribunal, before 
which the secrets of all hearts must be 
disclosed, they will receive the sentence 
of condemnation, whilst, as a sore aggra- 
vation of their punishment, they wiil see 
the innocent victim of their falsehood 
acquitted by their Almighty Judge, and 
entering the realms of joy.” 


101. The Path of Duty, a Moral Tale 
in four books: Pleasing Recollections, 
derived from a Tourin Monmouthshire ; 
Essays on Subjects Moral and Sacred, 
with some other lighter Pieces, By 
Mason Chamberlin, Author of Equa- 
nimity, a Poem; and Ocean, a Poem. 
8vo, pp. 352. Nichols and Son. 


MR. Chamberlin appears to be a 
pious and good man, who makes 
Poetry 
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Poetry a vehicle of endeavouring to 
elevate the mind to the grandest ob- 
jects which Religion bas to present. 
Of course his lopger poems much re- 
semble Young’s Nights Thoughts in 
character; and a very numerous class 
of Society, those who are called se- 
rious peuple, will find in these verses 
much harmonious coincidence with 
their natural train of thinking. Some 
of the Hymus are solemo and impres- 
sive; and could not fail of fine effect, 
if well set Lo Musick, and accompanied 
by the organ. As these, however, 
are subjects which only one order of 
Readers will regard, we shall select 
the fullowing amusing and just 
Receipt for a Modern Terrific Romance. 
** In the dreary recess of a close-planted 


w , 
Imagine a Castle for ages has stood. 
Suppose too a pale bleeding Spectre in 
white [of the night, 
Stalking round its rude walls in the dead 
While the rain beats in torrents, fierce 
winds howl around, 
And a low sullen murmur breaks forth 
from the ground. 
Make some Hero, in courage fit match 
for a host, (Ghost, 
March forth in determin'd pursuit-of the 
Which keeps the whole place in perpetual 
affright, [of light. 
From the close of the day to the dawning 
Make some Heroine a close winding 
passage explore, [thie door, 
That conducts her at length to a low Go- 
Which (most wond’rous) has never been 
found out before. 
Let her lamp be extinguish’d, let one 
feeble ray (find its way, 
Of the moon, thro’ a chink in the wall 
As it just fur a moment escapes from a 
cloud ; [visage enshroud. 
Then Jet darkness, thick darkness, its 
Having grop’d in this horrible place for 
awhile, [ruin’d pile, 
Let her find out a room, in this half- 
Where murder most foul was committed 
of old; . 
In due form and order, the tale to unfold, 
Let a worm-eaten truiik the apartment 
adorn, {torn ; 
Containing some manuscripts mouldy and 
An old table and chair, thickly cover’d 
with dust; 
A deep-batter’d belmet; a cuirass all 
rust! 
Let a dagger, with three drops of blood 
on the blade, 
At a few inches distance be skilfully laid ! 
On her turning a key, let the Sp ctre 


appear, 
While our Heroine displays not a symp- 
tom of fear, 
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At this solemn time, let her lover attain 
By a track, which till now he has sought 
for in vain, = 
The mysterious abode; be surpriz*d with 
the maid, 
By the Lord of the Castle; pursu’d and 
betray'd. 
Let the trumpet be sounded; the dtum 
beat to arms, {of alarms, 
And the place be assail’d. In the midst 
Let the Baron be slain, yet confess ere 
he fall, [wonder of all, 
The foul deed brought to light. To the 
Let the clock at this critical moment 
strike one! [is done.”” 
Set the Pile in a blaze, and the business 
Pp. 345--7. 


102. The History and Antiquities of the 
Parochial Church of St. Savivur, 
Southwark, by W. G. Moss, and the 
Rev, J. Nightingale. 4to. pp. 96: and 
XVII plates. Sherwood and Co, 
THE fair promises held out in the 

Prospectus of this Work (see vol. 

LXXXVII. ii. 331.) have been cre- 

ditably fulfilled, both by Mr. Nightin- 

gale, as the Historian, and Mr. Moss, 
the Graphic Illustrator, who isa ris- 
ing aud promising young Artist. 

The Four Parts are uniformly beau- 
tiful; avd Mr. Moss thus gratefully 
addresses his friends: 

** The Proprietor cannot take leave of 
his Subscribers, without once more ten- 
dering them bis grateful acknowledge- 
ments fur the patronage and support 
they have honoured him with during its 
progress. At the same time he begs 
leave to assure them, that he has not re- 
stricted himself, either in labour or ex- 
pence, to render the graphical portion, 
the production of which formed the more 
immediate end of his exertions, as com- 
plete as possible, that his work might 
prove itself worthy of their approbation. 
This may also serve to account for the 
delay which has taken place in its com- 
pletion. Those who have had experience 
in works of this nature, will know that 
it is not always possible to have the 
Plates speedily executed. The Proprie- 
tor likewise begs leave to state, that he 
has given, without any additional ex- 
pence to his Subscribers, a greater num- 
of Plates, as well as more Letter-press, 
than he had engaged to do by the condi- 
tions of his first Prospectus.” 


We shall be glad to see that sach 
talents are stimulated by success to 
future exertions of a similar nature. 
Several of the London Churcheswhich 
escaped the great fire would furnish 
excellent subjects. 


103. A 
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cont Answers to certain Objec- 
< tions, edited in “ The British Critic,” 

in relation to that Work; and serving 

to introduce a considerable body of addi- 
tional Evidence, adapted to illustrate 
and corroborate, still further, the par- 
ticular Points objected to by the Critic. 

By Philip Allwood, B. D. Fellow of 

Magdalen College, Cambridge. @vo. 

pp- \83. Rivingtons. 

HAVING in vol. LX XXVIL.i. p. 239, 
given an uubiassed opinion of Mr. 
Aliwood’s Lectures, we do not feel in- 
clined to enter into the objections of 
our learned friends in the “ British 
Critic,” and shall therefore only say 
that they are in this ** Supplement” 
very ably combated. 


104. Remarks on Scepticism, especially 
as it is connected with the subjects of 
Organization and Life, being an .4n- 
swer to the Views of M. Bichot, Sir T. 
C. Morgan, and Mr. Lawrence, upon 
those points. By the Rev, Thomas 
Rennell, 4. M. Vicar of Kensington, 
and Christian Advocate of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 1819, pp.140. Ri- 
vingtons 
WHEN Aristotle or his predeces- 

sors first reduced all elementary pro- 

erties to air, earth, fire, and water, 
it is evident that every thing went 
wrong, till the system was overthrown 
by Lord Bacon. We believe, that 
elementary propertics are not yet 
koown to their full extent; and the 
result is, that all enquiries must be 
imperfect and mostly erroneous, be- 
cause the privciples are not ascertain- 
ed. In our opinion, therefore, the 
first step is to determine the principle 
or eget property, or law of na- 
ture, applicable to the subject, like 

Newton's gravity, before any deduc- 

tion is attempted. The parties quoted 

in the title, and the author, are much 
too respectable to be talked of lightly. 

The gentlemen reprobated are pur- 

suing their own subject profession- 

ally, and (as is not uncommon with 
medical gentlemen) confound matter 
with the action of matter, as if they 
were one and the same. An Idea 
exists, beyond question, and yet is 
not corporeal ; still it has the power of 
influencing the whole bodily frame, 

It is upon this incorporeal existence 

of ideas, that the immortality of the 

soul is founded in the main, so 
far as such a doctrive is derived from 
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mere reason: and we. believe the 
origin of this property to be ‘the 
divine attribute of life, communicat- 
ed at the period of creation. M. Bi 
chot and the other geatlemen make 
life to be the effect of certain organic 
structures, as if any mere assemblage 
of material things could create ano- 
ther thing which has no material 
existence, such as is an édea. ‘This 
is, as nearly as we understand it, the 
point at issne between Mr. Reunell 
and the geatlemen whose opinions he 
controverts. Their error seems ‘to 
lie in not considering the powers or 
priaciples, by which organic matter 
acts, to be properties, conferred ‘by 
the annexation of the divine attribute, 
Life; and we.are inclined to think 
80, because life or self-moving agency 
belongs to Deity only. The sum, 
then, of our philosophy is simply this, 
that all the powers and principles by 
which we act, are simpleelementary 
divine properties incorporated with 
the bodily organs, but capable of dis- 
tinct existence, because Thought, Me- 
mory, Reflexion, and other intellectual 
guetion which have no corporeal 
orm, can never be consequent upon 
matter. Itisa misfortune that 

ple uow kuow nothing of Plato’s doc- 
trine of ideas. 

It is needless to add, that Mr. 
Rennell treats the subject in a mas- 
terly manner *, and ably vindicates the 
glory of God, who is certainly in- 
sulted by attribution of his proper- 
ties to incapable subjects; and in our 
Opinion, most unnecessarily, because 
nothing more is wanting than due 
consideration of the universality aud 
ubiquity of the Vis Divina, pervading 
all creation. 


105. Remarks upon the Practicability of 
Mr, Robert Owen’s Plan to improve 
the Condition of the Lower Classes. 
1819, Bvo. pp. 87. Leigh. 

106. Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry of all useful Trades and Hus- 
bandry, with Profit for the Rich, a 
plentiful Living for the Poor, and a 
good Education for Youth, which will 
be advantageous to the Government by 
the Increase of the People and their 
Riches. By Jobu Bellers. Lond. 1696. 
Re-published by Robert Owen. 


WE do not know a more paiuful 
task attached to our public duty, 





* See our Miscellaneous department, 
p. 396. 


than 
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than to be obliged to differ from well 
recaning persons, who either act upon 
wrong principles, or misapply those 
which are sound. There was a know- 
ledge formerly valued, called know- 
ledge of the world; but the only 
science now in vogue, among various 
classes, is False Philanthropy. Mr. 
Owen is not aware, that his Plan in- 
evitably implies the utter destruction of 
all civilized society. 1t is impossible 
to render the situation of the Poor, 
generally and universally comfort- 
able, without producing an increase, 
which will soon totally destroy all 
the projected improvements, unless 
territory could be augmented accord- 
ingly. la America, such a plan might 
he good; but if the population only 
doubles in Europe once in a century, 
aud in America once in twenty-five 
years, it is evident, that, compared 
with an infant country [uo other) our 
population is excessive by three- 
fourths, Mr. Owen’s Plan is an abso- 
lute bouuty upon poverty; it incor- 
porates and colleges the Poor—it re- 
moves them from all dependance and 
connexion with the rest of society, 
except as persons with whom they 
are bound to maintain a natural state 
of warfare. They are to be fed, 
clothed, and educated, by indefeasible 
right. Delegates, upou discontent, 
are chosen from each, and they act in 
concert. When certain demagogues 
went to the London Tavern, and op- 
posed Mr. Owen’s Plana, they luckily 
did not know its tendeucy, because 
they were men of no reading; or if, 
by this time, they could have brought 
it into bearing, the ruin of this coun- 
iry would have been as certain as an 
eruption of the Goths and Vandals, 
was that of Rome.—We respect Mr. 
Owen as to his intention; bul the very 
idea of insulating and independencing 
the Poor, is madness iiself. 

From the insular character of Eng- 
land, it is, we say, that misery, so far 
as concerns the Poor, arises; for to 
suppose that ao island can maintain 
more than a given quota of persons, 
is to suppose an estate as indefinite 
in increase as population. But Mr. 
Owen’s Plan has a most unerring ten- 


dency to reduce all society to univer- 


sal poverty and misery, and the whole 
is founded upon false premises. We 
affirm, that it is not possible for the 
wealthy to withhold their ricbes from 
the population. A rich man bas net, 
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as such, adouble appetilée. Hie wealth 
is dispersed among the trading com- 
munity, but neither he nor any others 
can take upon them to maiotain-in 
comfort all the children which the 
Poor of hisdistrict may think property 
prodace. All riches imply past labour 
rendered to society, and retirement 
from the field to leave it open to 
others. But Mr. Owen's method im: 
plies unlimited and chartered increase 
of the population, that the Spencean 
Plan may ultimately ensue; and that 
for no good. We shudder at the 
possible, nay, probable consequences, 
of this horrible mischief, arising from 
false philanthropy. We know, be- 
cause we think italaw of Providence, 
that colonization should ever exist, 
It is un-English; it is cruel. Pray, 
do not the sons of the first families in 
this kingdom emigrate to India for 
fortune ? we want pu pauper to do 
what his betters do not. Sister Fry 
is a good creature, and she wisely ex- 
hibited to the children of Vice and 
Misery the superior happiness of Vir- 
tue and Respectability ; but there is 
scarcely a commisioned Officer ip his 
Majesty's Navy, without including 
many in the Army, who has not heen 
imprisoned in a floating vessel for 
more than a year, and often suffered 
more privations, besides misery from 
wounds, and risk and danger, than 
the vilest thief in our gaols. A son 
of the King rides along the range of 
a battery; and, oh! Sir, how hard it 
is, my son should be obliged to 5 for 
a soldier! A tender delicate Bond- 
street Officer bivouacks in the open 
air for three weeks together, and has 
no fare but a turnip under a march 
of twenty miles a day, as in the re- 
treat from Corunna; what does a 
footman, or a groom, or a maid ser- 
vant, suffer, if they attend to cha- 
racter? Situations far above want 
are open to all who have honest 

and industry, and continue unmarried. 
Further, Do not gentlemen send their 
wild sons to sea, and teach all their 
children not to marry, or expect su- 
perfluities, until they have earned 
them? Ah! says the false Philan- 
thropist, this is hard for the Poor !— 
The man of the world would pro- 
pounce such declaimers old spinsters, 
making of the Poor, pet dogs and cats, 
—The wealth and glory of Englaod 
are owing to enterprize, vigour, and 
a laudable desire of rising in the 
; world ; 
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world; all which would never ensue 
from collegiate work houses and spade- 
husbandry, mere rookeries of unfea- 
thered bipeds. 

But while we are fully satisfied 

that nothing can possibly be more 
ruinous than the plan of Mr. Owen, 
as a general legislated measure, we 
sincerely believe that farmers might 
remove numbers from the poor rates 
by allotting them small portions of 
land, upon good bebaviour only, 
and not becoming chargeable ; and- 
upon this principle Mr. Owen seems 
to have formed his idea. He acknow- 
ledges that he is indebted for it to 
the old Tract of John Bellers, now 
republished. It is, however, to no 
purpose; for though it did not imply 
the ruinous political consequences be- 
fore mentioned, to us certain, it is an 
inevitable result, that it fosters an in- 
crease of population, which would 
soon annihilate the project, unless 
territory could augment with it; and 
even then, in a century, we should 
have nothing but a race of gardeners ; 
nothing but arable lands, and nothing 
but vegetables to eat; few or no 
horses ; no books; and in short, Ro- 
binson Crusoe and Pitcairn’s Island ; 
Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, in 
a cabbage garden (not one of Eden), 
and various other delectable et ce- 
teras. 
In short, let Philanthropy be ever 
accompanied with Knowledge of the 
World—encourage virtue—encourage 
industry—but always discriminate in 
charity—connect the master, the ser- 
vant, and ail classes of society, in a 
common interest. It is, however, ut- 
terly impossible for a moment to 
suppose, that all the paupers of the 
kingdom can be placed in the state 
required by Mr. Owen, insulated in- 
dependence, without at once seeing 
their means of overpowering at op- 
tion all the remaining part of society. 
We might mention other numerous 
absurdities; but we forbear, because 
we sincerely believe that Mr. Owen 
means well. In another form, as a 
voluntary temporary thing for the 
improvement of wastes, &c. the mat- 
tera rs different. 

To conclude, we feel it our duty im- 
periously to state, to our respectable 
readers of property, that Bible-ism 
and False Philanthropy, from ambi- 
tion in low life, and sectarianism, have 
become modes of conduct, which 
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must, in prudence, be speedily check- 
ed. It will, in effect, actually do what 
the demagogues project, but are not 
capable of doing. For our own parts 
we shall always admire Le Sage and 
Harry Fielding; and never believe 
visionary plans for the Poor practi- 
cable else where than in hot climates; 
and there po person wants more than 
vegetables and fruit, not firing, lodg- 
ing, or clothing. Asia can support 
an extensive population, but Europe 
cannot.—This is enough for men of 
business. 


107. The Patriot Father, a Play in 
Five Acts. Freely translated from the 
German of Augustus Von Kotzebue*, 
by Frederick Shoberl. Truro, 1818, 
8vo, pp. 99. 

WE are glad to see the race of learo- 
ed and ingenious Printers once more 
revived. Mr. Shoberl, who is the 
Printer and Proprietor of the Royal 
Cornwall Gazette of Truro, has here 

iven a spirited translation of an af- 
ecting Drama in blank verse. The 
plot is extremely simple, chiefly de- 
voted to a powerful exhibition of ma- 
ternal feelings, the noblest affection 
of Nature. The following lines are 

in the best manner of Kotzebue: 
** Who boldly buffets 

The stormy surge, retains some chance 

of life. 

The worm is trampled on—not so the bee: 

The strongest shun its little venom'd shaft; 

And — firmness of th’ infirm them- 

seives 


Oft gains respect from might.” P. 35. 


108. Observations on the Necessity of 
Parochial Fever Wards; with Re- 
marks on the present extensive Spread 
of Fever. By James Parkinson, Mem- 
ber of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
1818, 8vo, pp. 20. 

MR. Parkinson very judiciously 
recommends the revival of what have 
been called Pest-houses, for Fever, 
as well as Small Pox. He also ad- 
duces some very important hints for 
the reflection of Magistrates (pp. 18, 
19), viz. the spread of contagion, 
arising from the commitment of va- 
grants to crowded gaols, without di- 
recting the necessary precaution of 
isolating them from the other pri- 
soners. The matter of this Pamphlet 
ishighly good ; not false philanthropy. 


* See a Memoir of Kotzebue, and an 
account of his lamentable death, in our 
last Number, p. 373. 
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109. A Dictionnaire des Verbes Fran- 


cais; or, A Dictionary of French Verbs, 


to which is prefixed a Table of the Ir- 
ww. ws a a T- 
regular Verbs, and some Remarks on 
the Tenses of the Conjugations and the 

Article. By 1. C. Tarver, Master of 

the French and Italian Languages, at 

the Macclesfield Grammar School. 

Baldwin, and Co. 

THIS Work treats on the govern- 
ment and various significations of 
French Verbs, illustrated by instruc- 
tive examples. By its alphabetical 
arrangement, the scholar is enabled 
to determine which preposition or 
case must follow any verb; and thus 
the greatest difficulty in the French 
language is surmounted, and one 
which no general rule can reach.— 
As the utility of this book is so evi- 
dent, we have to regret that it is too 
expensive for the generality of schools, 
at bop, in the next edition, the 


Author will make it less costly. 


110. 4 Vindication of the Enquiry into 
Charitable Abuses, with an Exposure 
of the Misrepresentations contained in 
the Quarterly Review, 8vo, pp. 129. 
Longman and Co. 

THE supposed “ misrepresenta- 
tions” not being before our Readers; 
it may suffice to say that the ob- 
ject of this “ Vindication” is, 

** To discuss the measures pursued by 
the Committee for enquiry into the Edu- 
cation of the Poor, and of the charities 
devoted to that purpose, and also to 
canvass the different charges which have 
been brought against the Committee, 
and more particularly Mr. Brougham, 
the Chairman.” 

The present Pamphlet concludes by 
an observation, that 

** No real benefit will result from the 
labours and the exertions of the Educa- 
tion Committee, without a full and 
searching enquiry is made into the foun- 
dation, funds, and administration of 
every charitable institution in the coun- 
try, whether visited or not, and that, 
by persons fully authorized to compel 
the production of all necessary docu- 
ments and evidence.” 


111. Peter Bell, a Tale, in Verse, by 
William Wordsworth. 8vo. pp. 88, 
Longman and Co. 

THIS delectable Tale cannot but 
excite the admiration of the present 
times ; and will undoubtedly be con- 

Gent. Mac. Moy, 1819. 
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sidered by Prince Posterity as one 
of the brightest gems ia the As "s 
collected volumes. Jt is uot the - 
meral production of the days, bot 
“ has, in its manuscript state, nearly 
survived its minority; for it first saw 
the light in the summer of 1798.” 

io a Prefatory address to bis wor- 
thy friend Mr. Southey, the Poet says, 


“During this long interval, pains have 
been taken at different times to make 
the production less unworthy of a fa- 
vourable reception; or, rather, to fit it 
for filling permanently a station, how- 
ever humble, in the Literature of my 
Country. This has, indeed, been the 
aim of all my endeavours in poetry, 
which, you know, have been sufficiently 
labdrious to prove that I deem the art 
not lightly to be approached ; and that 
the attainment of excellence in it, may 
laudably be made the principal object of 
intellectual pursuit by any man, who, 
with reasonable consideration of circum- 
stances, has faith in his own impulses. 

“ The Poem of Peter Bell, as the Pro- 
logue will show, was composed under a 
belief that the imagination not only does 
not require for its exercise the interven- 
tion of supernatural agency, but that, 
though such agency be excluded, the 
faculty may be called forth as impe- 
riously, aud for kindred results of plea- 
sure, by incidents, within the com 
of poetic probability, in the humblest 
departments of daily life. Since that 
Prologue was written, you have exhibited 
most splendid effects of judicious daring, 
in the opposite and usual course. Let 
this acknowledgment make my peace 
with the lovers of the supernatural ; and 
1 am persuaded it will be admitted, that 
to you as a Master in that province of 
the art, the following Tale, whether 
from contrast or congruity, is a not un- 
appropriate offering. Accept it then as 
a public testimony of affectionate admi- 
ration from one with whose name your's 
has been often coupled (to use your own 
words) for evil and for good.” 


The opening of the Poem is ele- 
gantly simple; perhaps sublime : 

** There’s something in a flying horse. 
And something in a huge balloon ; F 
But through the clouds I'll never float 
Until I have a little Boat, ' 
Whose shape is like the crescent-mvon. 
And now I have a little Boat, 

In shape a very crescent moon :— 
Fast through the clouds my Boat can 
il 


$a. . 
But if perchance your faith should fail, 
Look up—and you shall see me soon '”’ 
‘8 Seen 
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Seen him we have—and wept (as 
many other tender readers will) at 
the singular adventures of Peter Bell 
the Potter—at the untimely death of 
the sixth of his twelve wives—and at 
the instinct of the braying friend, 
who, after having lost his original 
master in the river, and remained for 
four days too sorrowful to eat, though 
in the middle of a fine pasture, con- 
ducted Peter Bell, first to the place 
where lay the drowned cottager; and 
then led bien safely to the dwelling of 
the afflicted widow. 

The Tale is so pleasingly melan- 
choly, that we leave it to the good 
taste of those who will eagerly de- 
vour it, and haste to the conclusion: 

“* Here ends my Tale :—for in a trice 
Arrived a neighbour with his horse ; 
Peter went forth with him straightway ; 
And with due care ere break of day 
Together they brought back the Corse, 
And many years did this poor Ass, 
Whom once it was my luck to see 
Cropping the shrubs of Leming-lane, 
Help by his labour to maintain 
The widow and her family. 

And Peter Bell, who, till that night, 
Had been the wildest of his clan, 
Forsook his crimes, repressed his folly, 
And, after ten months’ melancholy, 
Became a good and honest man.” 

Four Sonnets are affixed to the 
Volume ; and it has a most beautiful 
Frontispiece, of romantic scenery, en- 

raved by Bromley, from a Picture 

y Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 


312. Peter Bell, a@ Lyrical Ballad. 
pp. 29. Taylor and Hessey. 


SCARCELY had we wiped away 


the tears which the last-mentioned 


Poem iovoluntarily produced, when 
this Parody of a wicked wag provoked 
both our laughter and our indigna- 
tion. 

“J do affirm” (says this nameless 
Writer) “that I am the REAL SiMoN 
Pure.” 

We answer in his teeth: 

‘Thy name may be Pure; but not 
THAT Pure!” 

Yet the merry Bard goes on, most 
audaciously, lo say, 

** As these are the days of counter- 
feits, J] am compelled to caution my 
readers against them, “ for such are 
abroad,”” However, I here declare this to 
be the true Peter; this to be the old ori- 
ginal Bell. I commit my Ballad confi- 
tently to posterity. I leve to read my 
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own poetry; it does my heart 2 pay 
- Ww. 


The “ Ballad of Peter Bell” is 
closed by a visit to the tombs in a 
country church-yard, where 
es Tears are thick with Peter Bell, 
Yet still he sees one blessed tomb ; 
Tow’rds it he creeps with spectacles, 
And bending on his leatber knees, 

He reads the Lakeiest Poet’s doom, 

The letters printed are by fate, 

The death they say was suicide ; 

He reads—‘ Here lieth W. W. 

Who never more will trouble you, trou- 
ble you:’ 

The old man smokes who ’tis that died. 

Go home, go home—old man, go home ; 

Peter, lay thee down at night, 

Thou art happy, Peter Bell, 

Say thy prayers for Alice Fell, 

Thou hast seen a blessed sight.” 


Let the Reader take his choice— 
Arcades ambo! 


113. 4 Sermon upon the Influence of the 
Clergy in improving the Condition of 
the Poor. By the Rev. William Otter, 
M.A. F.L.S. Preached at Ludlow, 
May 26, 1818, before the venerable 
Joseph Corbett, Archdeacon of Salop, 
and the Reverend the Clergy of his 
Archdeaconry, and published at their 
Request. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix, containing the Plan of a Pro- 
vident Society for a Country Village. 
Shrewsbury, 4¢0, pp. 58. Mawman. 
THIS is a very sensible Discourse, 

reducing the miseries of the Poor to 

four grand sources, ignorance, indo- 
lence, dependance, and improvidence, 
especially in the article of contract- 
ing matrimony. We see philosophy 
well brought in to the service of Re- 
ligion, in the following remark : 

“The Scriptures represent human 
life as a scene of discipline and trial, in 
which we are to purify ourselves, by the 
exercise of faith and virtue, for a better 
and a happier state. To such a consti- 
tution of things, a certain quantity of evil 
seems absolutely necessary.” 


114. A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. John, Margate, Kent; 
for the National Schools established 
there. By the Rev. Will. Wodsworth, 
A. M. Pemb. Coll. Cantab. Curate of 
Ham, xerxt Sandwich, Rector of St. 
Peter, Sandwich, Master of the Gram- 
mar School there, and Chaplain to 
Lord Vise. Palmerston. Canterbury, 
8vo. pp. 48. Rivingtons. 





AN animated Discourse upon high 
orthodox principles, written in the 


Biblical-quotation method. 
LITERARY 
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Oxrorp, May 15.—This day the rea- 
der in Geology began his course of 
tures on the “composition and geolo- 
gical Structure of the Earth.” 

Camarines, April 23,—The Rev. James 
Clarke Franks, M.A. of Trinity College, 
was yesterday appointed Chaplain of that 
Society, in the room of the Rev. T. Bur- 
naby. 

So numerous have heen the admissions 
this year at Cambridge, that Trinity Col- 
lege, at this time, numbers on its books 
no less than nine hundred and ninety five, 
and St. John’s nine hundred und twenty-five 
Students. 

Nearly ready for Publication : — 

Dialogues, Letters, and Observations, 
illustrative of the purity and consistency 
of the doctrines of the Established Church, 

Scripture Costume, exhibited in a Se- 
ries of Engravings, representing the prin- 
cipal Personages mentioned in the Sacred 
Writings, drawn under the superintend- 
ance of Benjamin West, Esq. President of 
the Royal Academy, by R. Sarcuwett ; 
with biographical sketches, and historical 
remarks on the manners and customs of 
the Eastern nations. - 

A Review ofa Work entitled, ‘Remarks 
on Scepticism, by the Rev. J. Reonell, 
A.M. Vicar of Kensington, and Christian 
Advocate in the University of Cambridge, 
&c.” By D. Wytxe Epwixsrorp, Esq. of 
Caermarthenshire. 

The Third Part of Mr. Bacster's Quarto 
Polyglott Bible. 

Letters from Palestine, descriptive of a 
Tour through Gallilee and Judea, with 
some account of the Dead Sea, and the 
present State of Jerusalem. 

The Wandering Jew; being an authen- 
tic account of the manvers and customs of 
the most distinguished nations, interspers- 
ed with Anecdotes of celebrated men at 
different periods since the last destruction 
of the Temple of Jerusalem, in a narra- 
tive supposed to have been written by 
that mysterious character. 

Hallamshire: the History and Topo- 
gtaphy of the Parish of Sheffield, in the 
county of York; with historical and de- 
scriptive notices of the parishes of Eccles- 
field, Hansworth, Treeton, and Whiston, 
and of the chapelry of Bradfield. By the 
Rev. Josera Hunter. 

The Seventh Number of Neale’s illus- 
trated History of Westminster Abbey. 

Wixp’s Illustration of the Architecture 
and Sculpture of the Cathedral Church of 
Lincoln, containing sixteen plates, ac- 
companied by an historical and descrip- 
tive account of the fabrick. 

The Population and Riches of Nations 
considered together, not only with regard 


to their positive and relative increase, but 
with regard to their tendency to morals, 
prosperity, and happiness. By Sir Ecer- 
ton Brynces, Bart. K. J. — This Trea- 
tise will involve a discussion of all the 
great questions in political economy, 
which have lately engaged the public at- 
tention, viz. 1. The question of produc- 
tive and unproductive labour. 2. The 
good or evil of an increasing population, 
3. The wisdom or error of the principles, 
and the particular enactmeuts, of the Poor 
Laws. 4. The policy or impolicy of the 
Corn Laws. 5, The uses and abuses of 
metallic and paper currency. 6. How far 
foreign trade is beneficial, and how far an 
excess of exports is favourable. 7. The 
true principles and just limits of Taxa- 
tion. 8, The true principles and just de- 
grees of unequal ranks ; and unequal dis- 
tributions of property in society ; and va- 
rious degrees of respect for various occu- 
pations, 

Statistical Annals; embracing Views of 
the Population, Commerce, Navigation, 
Fisheries, public Lands, Post Office esta- 
blishment, Revenues, Mint, Military and 
Naval Establishments, Expenditures, Pub- 
lic Debt, and Sinking Fund, of the United 
States of America: founded on official do- 
cuments, commencing on the 4th March, 
1789, and ending on the 20th April, 1818. 
By Apam Seysert, M.D. a Member of 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States, from the State of Pensy!vania, &c. 

A Translation of M. Cagnoli’s Memoir 
on a new and certain method of ascertain- 
ing the figure of the Earth, by means of 
occultations of the fixed stars ; together 
with Notes, and an Appendix to the same. 
By F. Baty. 

A Narrative of Rennett, and the carrying 
off Mr. Horsley’s child, illustrated with 
Portraits of the parties concerned. 

Rhetorical Exercives, by T. Ewinc, au- 
thor of a System of Geography, &c. 

A new edition of Mr. Darcy Levsr’s 
Young Sea Officers’ Sheet Anchor, or a 
Guide to Practical Seamanship. 

Hints on the Svurces of Happiness. 
Addressed to her Children by a Mother. 
Autbor of “* Always Happy,” &c. 

A third series of Tales of My Landlord, 
collected and arranged by Jepepian 
Cretsus0THam, containing the Bride of 
Lammermuir, and a Legend of Montrose. 

Preparing for Publication : 

A new version of some of the Epistles of 
St. Paul and of the Epistle of Si. James, 
in a cheap and unostentatious form, The 
translator bas had Campbell in view, as to 
the arrangement and manner of the work, 
and much care and pains have been be- 
stowed ty exhibit the sense of the Apos- 
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tles faithfully, clearly, and according to 
the present idiom of our language. 

A third vol. of Sermons, by Mr. Crapr. 

A course of singing Psalms from the 
Versions of Sternhold and Hopkins, and 
Brady and Tate, selected and arranged 
for general ps ial use. By a Presby- 
ter of the Church of England, upon the 
plan recommended by Bishop Gibson. 

A Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and 
Picturesque Tour in Normandy, France, 
and Germany, in three volumes. By Mr. 
Dispin. The work is to arrange, both on 
large and small paper, with his Biblio- 
graphical Decameron. 

The third and last volume of Church 
History. By the Rev. Jounson Grant. 

Travels in various Countries of the 
East; being a continuation of Memoirs 
relating to European and Asiatic Turkey, 
&ec. Edited by Rosent Watrore, M.A. 
in 4to, with Plates. This volume con- 
tains the last Travels of the late W. G. 
Brown, esq.; also a Journey through the 
Desert to Mount Sinai; another to Susa, 
in Persia; and various communications 
relating to parts of Asia Minor, Syria, and 
the islands and continent of Greece. 

A short Account of some of the princi- 
pal Hospitals of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, and the Netherlands, with Remarks 
upon the climate and diseases of those 
countries. By Henry Witiiam Carter, 
M.D. F.R.S, Ed. 

Views of Society and Manners in the 
North of Ireland, in a series of Letters. 
By Joun Gamare, Esq. author of Irish 
Sketches, &c. 

The thirteenth part of Dupin’s Univer- 
sal History. 

A Description of Modern Birmingham, 
emphatically termed the Teyap of Eu- 
rope; whereunto are annexed, Observa- 
tions made during an excursion round the 
town, in 1818. By Mr. Pye. 

Walks of Ireland, by the late J. Ber- 
warp Trotter, secretary to Mr. Fox. 

An Historical Account of the London 
Institution, with Plates, &c. ; to which 
will be prefixed, a biographical Memoir of 
the late Professor Porson, with anecdotes, 
jeux d’esprit, &c. 10 be entitled “ Porsoni- 
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A Statistical, Historical, and Political 
Description of the Colony of New South 
Wales, and its dependent settlements on 
Van Diemen’s Land; with a particular 
enumeration of the advantages which these 
Colonies offer for emigration, and their 
superiority in many respects over those 
possessed by the United States of Ame- 
rica. By W. C. Wentworts, Esq. a na- 
tive of the Colony. In one volume, 
8vo0. 

A Free Trade essential to the Welfare 
of Great Britain ; or, An Inquiry into the 
Cause of the present Distressed State of 
the Country, and the consequent Increase 
of Pauperism, Misery, and Crime. To 
which are added, some observations on 
Two Letters to the Right Hon. Rob. Peel, 
M.P. by one of bis Constituents; the 
first on the pernicious effects of a variable 
standard of value; the second on the 
causes of the increase of pauperism, &c: 
By Joun Cray, 

Memoirs of the Protector Oliver Crom- 
well, and of his Sons Richard and Henry, 
illustrated by original Letters, and other 
family papers. By Otiver Cromwett, 
Esq. who is a descendant of the family. 

An Account of the Life of James Crich- 
ton of Cluny, commonly called the “ Ad- 
mirable Crichton ;” with notes and an 
appendix of original papers. By Patrick 
Frazer Tytrer, F.R.S. 

County Biography; or, the Lives of 
eminent and Remarkable Characters, born 
or long resident in the counties of Essex, 
Suffolk, and Norfolk; embellished with 
about one hundred and fifty portraits ; 
and intended to accompany the “ Excur- 
sions” through those counties. 

The Complete London Tradesman ; or, 
a Treatise on the Rationale of Trade and 
Commerce, as now carried on in the City 
aud Port of London. 

Conversations ov Natural Philosophy, 
in which the elements of that science are 
familiarly explained, and adapied to the 
comprehension of young pupils, Illus- 
trated with plates, by Laury. 

Theory and System of Chemistry, elu- 
cidating all the Phenomena, without one 
single anomaly. By Dr. Harrincton, 


ana.” By Mr. Partincton, of that esta- Cases of Hydrophobia. By Dr. Pinc- 
blishment. KARD. 
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Eeyrtian ANTIQUITIES. 

In our last Magazine,.page 349, we 
had the satisfaction to notice the indefati- 
gable researches of M. Belzoni, Mr. Salt, 
and Mr. Caviglia*, amongst the antiqui- 





® Mr. Caviglia is the owner and mas- 
ter of a Mediterranean trader, and enthu- 
siastically fond of such pursuits. 


ties of Upper Egypt. We have now the 
gratification of acnouncing their further 
success in these interesting discoveries. 
Mr. Salt and Mr. Caviglia have disco- 
vered, by excavating round the Sphinx 
of the principal pyramid, that it is cut out 
of the solid rock. 
Mr. Cavigtia observes, that in this un- 
dertaking his first object was to — 
the 
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the well in the chamber of the great Pyra- 
mid, neither he nor Mr. Salt being then 
aware that Mr. Davison had been at the 
bottom of it forty years before. With a 
repe round his body, his friends remain- 
ing above to secure the other end, he de- 
scended the shaft twenty-two feet in depth: 
from this a passage of about eight feet, 
led to a second shaft of only five feet in 
depth ; and four feet ten inches from this 
was another well, somewhat tortuous, 
twenty-nine feet deep, where there is a 
grotto about fourteen feet long and five 
wide, and about the height of a man: 
here a new shaft, somewhat inclined, com- 
mences, of ninety-nine feet in depth, 
where all further progress was prevented 
by dirt and rubbish. He found but little 
difficulty in reaching the bottom, but the 
heat was excessive, and the air very im- 
pure. Dissatisfied with this first attempt, 
he afterwards hired some Arabs, and ab- 
solutely set to work to clear away the rub- 
bish from the bottom of the well; but 
which he was obliged to abandon, the air 
being so bad, that a candle would not 
burn in it. Disappointed in this object, 
he next proceeded to clear out the prin- 
cipal entrance of the Pyramid; and now 
he discovered that this passage, instead of 
terminating where it had hitherto been 
supposed, continues in the same inclina- 
tion downward, of the same dimensions, 
and having its sides worked with the same 
care as the entrance, though filled nearly 
to the top with earth and stones. At the 
length of 150 feet, the foul air became 
again very troublesome : however, he per- 
severed; and having penetrated 200 feet, 
he found a door-way on the right, from 
which, having cleared the rubbish, he 
found himself in the bottom of the well, 
and there his baskets and implements 
which had been left ov his recent attempt 
to clear it out. The opening of this pas- 
Sage to the well had the effect to produce 
a free circulation of air, and enabled him 
to pursue his researches without any fur- 
ther hindrance from that cause. The new 
passage did not terminate at the opening 
into the well: twenty-three feet beyond 
this, in the same angle of inclination, it 
became narrower, and then proceeded ho- 
rizontally about twenty-eight feet further, 
where it opened into a chamber sixty-six 
feet long and twenty-seven broad, but of 
unequal height—the fluor, which is cut 
out of the rock, having never been levell- 
ed. The half of the length from the East 
Or entrance end, is fifteen feet between 
floor and ceiling: in the middle it is five 
feet lower, presenting the appearance of 
the commencement of another well; and 
from this it rises towards the West end, 
where it is hardly the height of a man. 
No sarcophagus was found in this apart- 
ment. On its South side is a horizontal 
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passage, just wide enough for a man to 
creep in, which terminates abruptly at 
the end of fifty-five feet. Another pas- 
sage commences, with a kind of arch, at 
the East end of the chamber, which runs 
about forty feet into the solid body of the 
Pyramid. 

In another undertaking Mr. Caviglia 
met with a rich harvest, in the success 
which followed his exertions to explore the 
contents of several of the ruined edifices 
and tumuli which, when viewed from the 
top of the great Pyramid, appear in count- 
less numbers scattered among the pyra- 
mids, extending on the left bank of the 
Nile, North and South, as far as the eye 
can reach. They have been mentioned 
by travellers, but never examined before 
with the attention they merit. The stone 
buildings to which he gained access, by 
freeing them from the sand and rubbish 
with which they were choked, and which 
Mr. Salt supposes to be mausoleums, are 
generally oblong, with their walls slightly 
inclined inward from the perpendicular, 
flat-roofed, with a parapet rounded at top, 
and rising about a foot above the terrace. 
Their walls are constracted of large masses 
made nearly to fit with each other, though 
rarely rectangular, Some have door- 
ways ornamented above with a volute, 
covered with hieroglyphics ; others only 
of square apertures, gradually narrowing 
inward. The doors aud windows are ail 
on the North sides—perhaps, becausc 
least exposed to the wind-carried sands 
from the Libyan desert. The inside of 
the walls of the first he examined, was 
stuccoed and embellished with rude paint- 
iogs, one of which represented the sacred 
boat, another a procession; and in the 
Southern extremity were found several 
mouldering mummies laid one over the 
other in a recumbent position. Many of 
the bones were entire, and on one skull 
was part of its cloth covering inscribed 
with hieroglyphics. The second which 
he examined had no paintings, but con- 
tained several fragments of statues—two 
of which, composing the entire body of a 
walking figure, almost the size of life, with 
the arms hanging down and resting on the 
thighs. Mr. Salt thinks this was intended 
as a portrait, the several parts of which 
were marked with a strict attention to na- 
ture, and coloured after life, having glass 
eyes or transparent stones to improve the 
resemblance. A head was also discovered, 
which Mr. Salt describes as a respectable 
specimen of art, Many of the fragments 
of granite and alabaster sculptures give a 
higher idea of Egyptian art than has 
usually prevailed, much attention bein; 
shown to the marking of the joints 
muscles. In another of these buildings 
was a sculptured boat of a large size with 
a square sail, different from any now in 
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use on the Nile. In the first chamber 
were bas-reliefs of men, deer, and birds, 
painted to resemble nature ;—the men 
engaged in differeut mechanical occupa- 
tions. In the second apartment there 
were similar productions—a quarrel be- 
tween some boat- men, executed with great 
spirit—men engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits, ploughing, boeing, sowing the corn 
in magazines, &c.—vases painted in vivid 
colours—tusicians with a group of dauc- 
ing women, Avother chamber was with- 
out embellishment ; a fourth had figures 
and hieroglyphics; and in a fifth were 
hieroglyphics executed on white plaster, 
as it would appear, by means of stamps. 
In all the mausoleums which were opened, 
fragments of mummy cloth, bitumen, and 
human bones, were found; but what is 
perhaps most singular of all, in one apart- 
ment or other of all of them was a deep 
shaft or well. One that was cleared out 
by Mr. Caviglia was sixty feet deep; and 
in a subterranean chamber a little to the 
South, at the bottom of the weil, was 
found without a lid, a plain but highly- 
finished sarcophagus; and from this it 
may be inferred, that in each mausoleum 
such a chamber and sarcophagus may be 
found at the bottom of the well. Mr. Salt 
mentions that all the mausoleumis consist- 
ed of different apartments, some more, 
some less in number, variously disposed, 
and similarly decorated, and that the ob- 
jects in which the artists have best suc- 
ceeded are animals and birds: the human 
figu es are in general out of proportion, 
but the action in which they are engaged 
is intelligibly, and, in some instances, 
energetically expressed. In many of the 
chambers, the colours retain all their ori- 
ginal freshness. The bas reliefs and co- 
louring after nature, iv these early efforts 
of art, serve, he says, to embody the forms, 
and to present a species of reality that 
mere painting can with difficulty pro- 
duce. 

Numerous packages, containing sta- 
tues and other antiquities from Upper 
Egypt, cullected by the zeal and en- 
couragement of Mr. Salt, were lying at 
Grand Cairo and at Rosetta, at the end of 
December, waiting for a vessel to trans- 
port them to England. 

The English are much respected in 
Egypt. Many of them have made parties, 
and gone to Upper Egypt; and never 
were circumstances more favourable for 
excursions of this nature, the Pacha af- 
fording them every kind of countenance 
and facility. —The Cc of Belmore, 
who is with one of these parties, has been 
furiber up the Nile than was ever before 
effected by any European female. 

Ancient Rome.—A Monk at Rome, in 
the course of exploring the traces of one 
of the 12 Monasteries of St. Benedict, has 
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discovered a large edifice, which is sup- 
posed to have been built by Nero. He 
has opened a length of 260 feet, and found 
12 chambers square and circular, besides 
an aqueduct of 200 paces. ee 

The enterprise formed to draw from the 
bed of the Tiber the statues and other 
wrecks of antiquity, which it is supposed 
are deposited there, appears to obtain suc- 
cess. Already the sum of 60,000 scudi 
is almost completed. This sum is depo- 
sited in the hands of the Papal banker, 
the Duke of Torlonia. All the objects 
which it is hoped will be drawn from the 
bed of the river, by means of a machine 
invented for the purpose, will be formed 
into one mass, and valued by connoisseurs. 
The Pope’s chamber will receive a sixth, 
and will also have the right of priority 
to purchase the rest. A Papal commis- 
sioner is appointed to superintend the en- 
terprise. The operation will last two 
months, and will be terminated before the 
beginning of September. Should it suc- 
ceed, the director of the enterprise, M. 
Varo, promises to each shareholder a pre- 
mium of 200 scudi, besides the interest of 
his money. The English display much 
zeal in subscribing for every enterprize 
useful to the arts, 

The steps before the Temple of Peace 
are now clearing, and the side of it to- 
wards the Golden House, that the world 
may at length know which way the Via 
Sacra turned. 

Hercutaneum Manuscripts.—Sir Hum- 
phry Davy has published a Report on the 
state of the Manuscripts of Papyrus, found 
at Herculaneum. He states that be made 
some experiments on them, which soon 
convinced him, that the nature of these 
manuscripts had been generally misun- 
derstood ; that they had not, as is usually 
supposed, been carbonized by the opera- 
tion of fire, and that they were in « state 
analogous to peat, or Bovey coal, the 
leaves being generally cemented into one 
mass by a peculiar substance which had 
formed during the fermentation and che- 
mical change of the vegetable matter com- 
posing them, in a long course of years. 
An examination of the excavations that 
still remain open at Herculaneum con- 
firmed the opinion that the manuscripts 
had not been acted on by fire. He found 
a small fragment of the ceiling of one of 
the rooms, containing lines of gold leaf 
avd vermilion, in an unaltered state; 
which could not have happened, if they 
had been acted upon by any temperature 
sufficient to convert vegetable matter into 
charcoal. Moisture, by its action upon 
vegetable matter, produces -decoinposition, 
which may be seen in peat hogs in all its 
different stages; when air and water act 
cunjointly on leaves or small fibres, they 
soon become brown, then black ; and by a 
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long-continued operation of air, even at 
common temperatures, the charcoal itself 
is destroyed, and nothing remains but the 
earths which entered into the coustitution 


of the vegetable substance. The number 
of Manuscripts and of fragments originally 
brought to the museum at Portici amuunt- 
ed to 1696; of these 88 have beeu un- 
rolled, and found in a legible state ; 319 
more have been operated upon, and more 
or less unrolled, and found not to be le- 
gible; while 24 have been presented to 
foreign potentates, Amongst the 1265 
that remain, and which Sir Humphry ex- 
amined with attention, by far the greatest 
number consists of small fragments, or of 
mutilated or crushed manuscripts, in which 
the folds are so irregular, as to offer little 
hopes of separating them so as to form 
connected leaves ; from 80 to 120 are in a 
state which presents a great probability of 
success ; and of these the greater number 
is of the kind in which some volatile vege- 
table matter remains, and to which a che- 
mical process may be applied with the 
greatest hope of useful results. —Of the 38 
manuscripts containing characters, with 
the exception of a few fragments, in which 
some lines of Latin poetry have been 
found, the great body consists of works of 
Greek p phers or 3 9 are of 
Epicurus, 32 bear the name of Philode- 
mus, 3 of Demetrius, and one of each of 
these authors, Colotes, Polystratus, Car- 
neades, and Chrysippus; and the sub- 
jects of these works, and the works of 
which the names of the authors are un- 
known, are either natural or moral philo- 
sophy, medicine, criticism, and general 
observations on the arts, life, and man- 
ners. ° 
Ancient Vautt.—In the course of some 
recent diggings, near Fanagoria, in the 
Government of Tauris, a vault, in the form 
of a tomb, was discovered, containing a 
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human body of prodigious size, in a state 
of high preservation, It is presumed, that 
the body has lain there since a remote pe- 
riod of antiquity ; for it is well Known that 
Tauris formed one of the colonies of an- 
cient Greece. The head was encircled 
with a laurel-wreath in gold ; on the fore- 
head was a gold medal, with a head, and 
the initials P. P. (Philip). On each side 
of the body were vases of silver and porce- 
lain, chains of gold, and ear-rings. On 
one of the fingers was a gold ring, with a 
precious stone, on which were engraven 
two figures, the one male, and the other 
female, admirably executed. 

Certic AnTiquities,—A Prussian officer 
who lately spent some time at Wisbaden, 
occupied himself in causing excavations to 
be made, in the hope of rendering his 
visit to the country of the ancient Celts 
profitable to science. In the course of bis 
search he discovered a Druidical altar 
which had been overthrown, and was at 
first taken for an ordinary tumulus; a 
vase and a patera for sacrifices, and va- 
rious arms and rings, all of bronze; a 
glass vase with a cover; several coloured 
glass rings; cornelians of various forms; 
swords and spear-heads of exquisite work- 
mauship ; various edge tools of stone, and 
among them a saw of flint. A vaulted 
cave was also discovered, containing ashes, 
calcined bones, and, what is still more 
curious, several perfect skeletons in Ro- 
man dresses: near one of the skeletons 
was a concha veneris entirely petrified. 

Ficure or tHe Eartu.—The French 
Astronomer, M. Biot, lately made a Re- 
port to the Academy of Sciences, on the 
operations, carried on by himself and his 
colleague, in conjunction with English 
Astronomers, to ascertain the figure of 
the earth, The result of a!l the measure- 
ments is, that the flatness of the earth at 
the Pole is again ascertained. 
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Royat Acapemy. 

May 1. The Royal Academicians gave 
their Anniversary Dinner to their Patrons 
this day, previously to the public exhibi- 
tion. The company comprehended per- 
sons of the highest taste and most liberal 
feelings towards the English school. Their 
testimony in favour of the Exhibition was 
unusually high in its commendation. 
There are a number of very superior 
works. Portraits as usual predominate. 
The absence of our most highly-gifted 
Painter, Sir T. Lawrence, is to be lament- 
ed; but there are a number of truly va- 
luable Portraits, by Sir W. Beechey, Mr. 
Owen, Mr. Shee, Mr. Howard, Mr. Jackson, 
&c.—Mr. Calcott bas @ magnificent Land- 
scape, full of interest and science: it is a 
secve in Holland. Mr. Turner has three 
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fine Landscapes, which he has executed 
with his usual skill for effect, viz. “* Eng- 
land ;” ** Richmond-hill on the Regent’s 
Birth day ;” and ** The Entrance of t he 
Meuse, with a Vessel going to pieces.” 
Mr. Wilkie has the Picture executed for 
the Prince Regent, entitled “* The Penny 
Wedding,” which abounds in variety of 
character. Mr. Howard has a beautiful 
Historical Picture, and we rejoice to ob- 
serve some admirable efforts of young 
Artists in this department. ‘“ Sir Roger 
de Coverley surrounded by his Tenants in 
the Church-yard,” by Mr. Leslie, an 
American Student, is full of interest; and 
** A Scene at the Door of a Post-office,” 
with the groups receiving and reading 
their letters, is dexterously managed. 
Mr. West has a fine sketch of the ** Resur- 
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rection,” and another of ‘ Casar reading 
the History of Alexander’s Exploi's.” 
Mr. Pope presents us with a beautiful 
Study of «‘ Moss Roses from Nature,” con- 
tained in a China Bottle. In the depart- 
ment of Sculpture, there are several most 
excellent busts, by Chantrey, &c.; and of 
Architecture, a number of very fine speci- 
mens, particularly a Cenotaph now erect- 
ing to the memory of Mr. Pitt. The Exhi- 
bition consists of no less than 1250 per- 
formances ; the greatest number, we be- 
lieve, that has ever been exhibited. 

Meraciic Compositrion.—The Society 
for encouragement of National Industry 
in France, has proposed a prize of 3000 
francs (125i. English) for the discovery of 
a metal or composition of moderate price, 
which shall not be hartful to animal ceco- 
nomy, nor oxidizable either by water or 
by the juice of vegetables, or which shall 
at least be greatly less so than iron or 
steel, without imparting any colour or 
taste to the substances in the* preparation 
of which it is employed. 

New Metat.—A Doctor Vert, Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Gratz, has dis- 
covered in the mine of Nikel, which has 
been opened at Schaldmig, in Styria, a 
metal that differs from all hitherto known. 
One of its principal qualities, which are 
peculiar to itself, is, that it is incapable 
of being dissolved, except when combined 
with arsenic. Its oxydes are white, as are 
also the salts that are produced from it, 
The name of Vertium has been given to 
this new metal. 

Rockets. —A letter from Copenhagen 
says, that the Danish Captain Schumaker 
has invented a kind of rockets, far supe- 
rior in force and precision to the Congreve 
rockets, They ascend to a prodigious 
height, and form themselves into a globe 
of fire, which casts a light so brilliant, 
that it is visible a the distance of 17 or 
18 German miles: It is impossible to 
have, at a great distance, sigvals more 
prompt and visible. 

Gas-Licut.—An ingenious aad eco- 
nomical improvement in the Gas appara- 
tus has been made by Mr. Eames, of Il- 
minster, Somerset. It consists in fixing 
an iron barrel in the middle of a common 
Bath flat; the coal from which the Gas 
is to be extracted is placed in the barrel, 
and the fire for culinary purposes being 
made in the flat in the regular way, the 
Gas thereupon enters an extensive gas- 
ometer ; pipes are thence laid to the shop 
and parlours, and the same are now bril- 
liantly illuminated every evening. It is 
well known that steam can be conveyed 
to an immense distance without the dimi- 
nution of heat, and it is in contemplation 
to erect a fountain for boiling water at the 
back of the flat, the steam from which, 
after giving a rotatory motion to the 
meat-roasting machinery, is to be con~- 
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veyed in tubes to beat the several apart- 
ments. 

Mepicinat Prorgatizs or Gonp. — Dr. 
Christien, of Montpelier, has made some 
experiments on the medicinal properties 
of gold. He declares that he cured a most 
obstinate syphilis with very fine filings of 
pure gold, rubbed upon the tongue in doses 
of one, two, and two and a half grains.— 
He further asserts, that the rubbing of 
four grains of pulverised gold upon the 
tongue and gums, produces, in some in- 
stances, a strong salivation; in others, 
violent diarthcea and frequent perspiration. 

Tertecrarus.—A. M. Veillon has sub- 
mitted to the French Government a plan 
for a new organization of Telegraphs, by 
means of which 3000 dispatches per day 
may be transmitted to 500 correspondents 
in different parts of France, and the an- 
swers received. 

Susterranzovs Garpex.— A curious 
account of a subterranean garden formed 
at the bottom of the Percy Main Pitt, 
Newcastle, by the Furnace Keeper, was 
communicated to the last General Quar- 
terly Meeting of the Caledonian Horticul- 
tural Society, in a letter from Mr. Bald, 
Coal Engineer of Alloa. The plants are 
formed in the bottom of the mine by the 
light and radiant heat of an open fire con- 
Stantly maintained for the sake of ventila- 
tion.—The same letter contained an ac- 
count of an extensive natural hot-bed near 
Dudley in Staffordshire, which is heated 
by means of a slow combustion of the 
coal at some depth below,the surface, 
From this natural hot-bed a gardener 
raises annually crops of different kinds 
of culinary vegetables, which are earlier 
by some weeks than those in the sur- 
rounding gardens where the subterranean 
heat does not operate. 

Tripuans. —Triphane has been re- 
cently found by Dr. Mac Culloeh in the 
granite of Glen Elg. This mineral has 
also been observed in Ireland, but not as 
yet in any other part of the British do- 
minions with which we are acquainted, 

Pure Native Carsonate or Macnesia. 
— This substance has been lately dis- 
covered by Mr. James Pierce, on the 
Western or New Jersey bank of the Hud- 
son, at Hoboken, opposite the city of New 
York, in horizontal veins of nearly two 
inches in breadth, and of unknown depth, 
in precipices of serpentine. 

Amiantuus. — Mr. Pierce, the gentle- 
man who discovered the carbonate of 
magnesia, meutioned in the preceding 
article, has found straw and rose-coloured 
amianthus of a very fine quality in Staten 
Island. It is not found in veins, but at- 
tached to rocks ; breaks up like flax, and 
in fibres which measure from 1° to 15 
inches in length, as soft and flexible as five 
human hair ; aed may be spun and wore 
without the aid of moisture. 
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*,* As the policy of the continuance of the Copyright Act is likely again 
to engage the attention of Parliament (an Act bearing with such peculiar se- 
verity on Authors and Publishers), we are desirous of laying before our 
Readers some of the material points of the Evidence given before the Select 
Committee in the last Session of Parliament, on which was founded the liberal 
Report, already inserted in vol. LXXXVIII. Parti. p. 577. We trust the 
present Parliament will adopt the Resolutions of the Committee; and that the 
compulsory delivery of Copies may be wholly abandoned. 


—{&z_—EE=E=__ 


EXTRACTS rrom tos EVIDENCE 


TAKEN BEFORE THE 
SELECT COMMITTEE of the HOUSE of COMMONS, 
ON THE COPYRIGHT ACTS, 

IN APRIL AND MAY, 1818. 





Mr. Owen Rers, called in ; and examined. 


HAVE the goodness to inform the Committee what sum has the delivery of the 

eleven copies under the Copyright Act cost your house since July 1811 ?—1 pre- 
sume you mean from the date of the passing of the Act in 1814: From the nearest cal- 
culation we are enabled to make, the actual cost of the books delivered upon the whole, 
since the passing of the Act, is about 3000/. 

Is that the sale price, or the actual cost to you ?—The actual cost to us, and the in- 
cidental expenses. 

Do you in this include the expense of books in which you have shares, and are ma- 
naged by others, or do you mean those published by yourselves ?—Only those published 
by ourselves, 

Have you in consequence of the burthen of this delivery declined printing any works 
which you would otherwise have andertaken ?—Yes ; we have declined printing some 
woiks, paiticulariy a work of Non-descript Plants, by Baron Humboldt, from South 
America; being ob:iged to deliver the eleven copies, has always weighed very strongly 
with us in declining other works. ; 

Have any books been returned to you from the libraries ?>—None whatever. 

Have they demanded all books promiscuously printed, or bave they made any se- 
lection ?—Every book entered at Stationer’s Hall has been sent to them. No selection 
has ever been made; nine copies of all books have been demanded, and eleven of all, 
_ the exception of Noyels and Music, which have not been demanded by two of the 

ibraries. 

What duty do you pay upon paper?—The duty upon paper used for printing is 
from 20 to 25 per cent. on the value of the paper. 

Are the English Universitiesexempted from the duties on paper ?—They are exempted 
from that duty on all books priuted in Latin, Greek, the Oriental, and in the Northern 
Languages, as well as Bibles, Testaments, ant! Common Prayers, priuted by themselves 
at the Universities. 

Can they therefore undersell you ?>—They have it in their power by not paying the 
duty on paper in those instances. 

Gent. Mac. May, 1819. Have 
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Have you any list of what the delivery of the eleven copies amounts to of any par- 
ticular work ?—I have the list of a few works. 


[Witness here handed in the following paper. ] 








+ Se d. 

1 Rees’ Cyclopedia, royal ..... secs cosevecccseseeeeesee 145 16 0 

10 _ Ditto, demy .......... pemtecs + 810 0 O 

11 Daniell’s Voyage to India ..........c008 sesserseeseeree 93 0 0 

11 Daniell’s Coast Views «......... 346 10 0 

MY E Mort DPArthur..sssscsesessesseessssssessessssssssssnawene 96 1% 0 
1 


10 ¢ Coxe’s Duke of Marlborough, 3 vols... 69 6 0 


What would the press-work cost of eleven extra copies of an 8vo. book of thirty 
sheets, or 480 pages ?—A book printed in the usual way, and in the usual style of 
press-work, would be 7/. The press-work alone would be 6/. and the paper about 20s. 

What would be the selling price ?—From 9s. to 12s. 

You mean the retail price >—Yes; the cost would be somewhere about 12s, 6d. per 
copy. The retail price would be from 9s. to 12s, and the cost, adding the paper and 
printing together, would be about 12s. 6d. per copy. 

Then | understand your statement to be, that the press-work of the eleven copies is 
the same expense as of 250 copies ?—Exactly ; for we pay the same in every instance 
where we require any extra number, however small. The cost of eleven books would 
be about 12s. 6d. per copy, according to the mode of calculating the press-work. 

Do you require any protection of Copyright for high priced books ?—That is hardly 
necessary, but, in a very few instances ; generally speaking, there are very few expen- 
sive books of which the Copyright is of any value after the publication. 

Was it not usual before the passing of this Act for the public libraries to subscribe 
to, and frequently to purchase, learned and very expensive works ; and did not authors 
calculate on the Universities as probable purchasers of the work they were about to 
bring forward ?—They certainly have looked to the Universities as subscribers or pur- 
chasers of these books ; and upon examination, I find it was the custom of some of the 
libraries who now claim books under the Act, to subscribe to expensive works, and that 
within fourteen years after the passing of the Act of Anne. 

Have not some valuable books been discontinued from want of sufficient subscribers ? 
—Yes, there have been important works which have been abandoned for want of suf- 
ficient encouragement :-— 

Rev. Mr. Boucher’s Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial Words. 

Dr. Murray’s (the Editor of Bruce’s Travels) History of Languages. 

Translations of Matthew Paris and other Latin Historians. William of Malmsbury 

only published. One more has been translated, but not published, 

An extensive British Biography, arranged in periods. A considerable portion of this 

work has been written by some of the first writers of the present day. 

The collected Works of Sir Isaac Newton, 

Hearne’s (the Antiquary) Works. 

Collections of the Irish Historians. 

Bawdwen’s Translation of the Doomsday-Book, after the Translation was finished, 

and one volume and a half printed. 


What do you apprehend to be the effect of the delivery of these copies to the public 
libraries ?>—The effect I conceive to be, that they interfere with the sale of books from 
persons, who would otherwise be purchasers, having access to these libraries, and being 
enabled to borrow the books, some of them being circulating libraries, as is the case 
with the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, and the Aberdeen Library. From Aberdeen 
I have had complaints from booksellers, that they find their trade considerably injured 
by such books being in circulation, and that formerly they supplied the King’s College 
with books to a considerable amount; that their accounts at present are a mere trifle, 
and that some of their books have been sold to a circulating library : 1 apply that fact 
more particularly to music, 

Would you have preferred abandoning the Copyright to giving the eleven copies ?— 
In.most instances of expensive books we would do it, particularly in books of limited 
numbers. 

Can you state in any given period what you have paid for advertising books ?—In 
the last twelve months we paid for advertising in newspapers alone, 4638/, Is, 8d. 
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Do you know what proportion of that goes to government 2—I should conceive iabant 
1500/. of that goes to government. 

That is, about one-third ?—Yes, about one-third perhaps ; rather more than one- 
third. 

Before the ‘Copyright Act of 1814, was it ever understood that reprints of books, 
which had been first printed prior to the Act of Queen Anne, were ever demanded or 
demandable ?—They were never demanded, and we never considered them as demand- 
able in any way. 

At the time the Copyright Act of 1814 passed, did you understand it would include a 
demand for the reprints of old books?—We certainly did not expect it, 

In point of fact, according to the Act in 1814 having been passed, have you not been 
obliged to deliver some very expensive works of old Euglish Literature, which otherwise 
would not have been demandable ?—We have. 

Has not that demand had an effect, among other reasons, of inducing you not to em- 
bark in other reprints of the same nature ?—It bas. 

Are not many of those ggints verbatim repriuts of works already in the respectable 
libraries, or some of them t-They are, 

Can you state the peculiar injury to you in that series of publications in consequence 
of the delivery of the eleven copies ?—I believe not above one of that series of Chroni- 
cles was published after the passing of the Act; it would have been very heavy had 
they been published subsequently to the Act. 

Do you consider the tax of the eleven copies a great prevention to fature under- 
takings of such series of ancient English Historians ?—I certaiuly do, 

You were concerned in the reprint of Holiashed and other Chronicles of English His- 
tory ?—I had the direction of that publication. 


Mr, Ricuarp Taytor, called in; and examined. 


What is it the custom of the trade to charge for printing eleven, or any number of 
extra copies of a work beyond 250, 500, or any successive numbers ?—Whenever we 
print eleven copies, or any number of extra copics above 250, or 500, or 750, we charge 
at the same rate as for another 250, I should more properly say, we charge as for 250 
copies. 

‘Can this custom of the trade be changed in your opinion ?—I do not apprehend that 
it could without very great inconveuience. For extra copies, above any of the given 
numbers I bave mentioned, we always pay as for 250, and not after the rate of 250. 

What would be the price of press work and paper for eleven copies of an Svo. work 
of thirty sheets, or 480 pages ?-—-Eleven copies of an 8vo. work of 30 sheets, the press- 
work and paper only, not including the composition, would cost from 7/, 2s. 6d. to QT. 
according to the quality of the paper and of the press-work. 

What would be the price of press-work and paper for eleven copies of a 4to. volume 
of eighty sheets, and what would it sell for, supposing the volume to contain from 500 
to 600 pages ?—The price of press-work and paper for eleven copies of such a vulume, 
which would contain 640 pages, would be about 364. 

From 36/. to what ?—My calculation is upon an average. In my estimate for the 
Svo. I calculated for the most common mode of printing, and the most expensive. 

Then you had better give us the price of the 4t0. in the same way. You did not 
priot 4tos, in the most common mode ?—Sometimes ; but the 4tos, are most usually 
printed in the most expensive way. I should estimate the price of press-work and pa- 
per for eleven copies of a 4to. volume at from 20/. to 60J. 

Of your knowledge, has any contract between a man of science aud a publisher ever 
been stopp2d or broken off from the man of science, or the publisher, objecting to this de- 
livery of the eleven copies? You will recollect, that you are to speak of your own know- 
ledge.—I do not recollect, that I can positively state of my own knowledge, that any 
negociation of that sort had been broken off upon that ground alone; but | know a 
great many instances of valuable works which have been offered to the publishers, and 
which they have declined undertaking, from a persuasion that the sale would not re- 
pay the expense of publication. Now, in a case where a probable sale must be only 
100 or 200 copies, it is quite evident, that the loss of eleven copies must turn the scale 
in expensive works. 

What description of books do you apprehend to be principally affected by the deli- 
very of the eleven Copies to the public libraries ? state the different kinds of books that 
you think are most affected by this Law,—lI think, that all the most important works 
which furnish the materials for the advancement of the sciences are those by which the 
least is gained, or I should say, rather the most is lost, by those who undertake tiem, 
such as records of experiments in Chemistry and other branches of Physics, Astrono- 
mical Observations, Such works as Bradley’s Observations and Dr, Maskelyne’s, if 
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they bad been published at private expense, must have been published at a loss ; be- 
cause, the demand for them is very limited, and the expense of printing would be very 
great. Bradley’s Astronomical Observations are published, in 2 vols. folio, and Dr. 
Maskelyne’s, in 4 or 5 volumes. I should observe, that all Table and Figure work 
costs twice as much as common printing, on account of the greater trouble im com- 
posing such work. Such works as these furnish all the materials from which the sci- 
encejof Astronomy can be advanced. All these works are of infinite value to science, 
and cost the authors an immense deal of labour, as they are frequently the result of 
their observations during a great portion of their lives. Elementary or popular works 
of Astronomy may be objects of gain to the booksellers; but no bookseller could be 
induced to publish the Astronomical Observations of any gentleman who might have an 
Observatory of his own, and who might have been making observations for many years. 
Of Mathematical works, the most profound are the least likely to attain a considerable 
sale. A gentleman whom I have known for many years as one of the most munificeut 
patrons of science, who has expended, perhaps, more than any man in publishing and 
enabling others to publish valuable Mathematical Treatises, I mean Baron Masetes, 
the Cursitor Baron of the Exchequer, once told me, that the produce of the whole sale 
of his Scriptores Logarithmici, (which is a collection of the most valuable Mathemati- 
cal Tracts, reprinted at his expense) did not pay for the binding of the presentation co- 
pies, which he gave away. : 

That was a two Guinea book ?—I do not recollect the price; there are several vo- 
lumes in 4to. Such a book also as Taylor’s Logarithms, which is a five guinea book, 
and which no public library could well be without, I understand bas never paid the 
expense of printing. 

Would not the public libraries be the subscribers upon whom you would most na- 
turally depend, if the act of 1814 had not passed? Certainly, works of that kind, and 
such other works as I have mentioned, must depend principally upon the public 
libraries for their sale. 

Had you not an ancestor eminent for Biblical learning ?—Dr. John Taylor, author 
of the Hebrew Concordance, and I was about-to mention, with the leave of the Com- 
mittee, that to that work, which I believe was published about 1750, almost all these 
libraries subscribed. 1 see, among the list of subscribers for that work, the College 
of Christ Church, Oxford; Exeter College ; Caius College ; St. John’s College; the 
University Library; St. Peter’s; Queen’s; Corpus Christi, and Trinity. The very 
Rev, the Principal of the University of Edinburgh; the Bursar of Trinity College, 
Dublin; and the University of Glasgow; who subscribed to it for the use of their 
libraries. The University of Glasgow not only did not take a copy of this book withont 
paymeat, but also sent him the degree of Doctor of Divinity, by the hands of the 
Divinity Professor, who was going to England. , 

Do you think that the knowledge on the. part of the public libraries of the different 
Colleges of Cambridge arfi Oxford, that each of them are entitled to a copy of every 

‘work ; and that, therefore, such works must appear as soon as published, has a ten- 
dency in the first instance to prevent the libraries in private Colleges from purchasing 
these works, knowing that they would deposited in the University library by. the 
compulsory operation of the law ?—I think it has that tendency; and | know a very 
strong case in point, which was the case of some Tables for determining the value of life 
annuities, and securities, composed by Mr. George Barrett, who had employed him- 
self for many years in calculating them, and for whom we printed the prospectus. 
The work was considered as very valuable by persons acquainted with the subject, and 
it was thought adviseable to have it printed, but the expense was so considerable, as 
scarcely to make it worth while. It would have made two quarto volumes of table 
work, which is very expensive work, as I have already mentioned. It was a work to 
which he thought it probable he should easily get subscriptions from the University 
Libraries ; because the Colleges having considerable landed property, and having to 
grant leases for lives, these tables would be very useful to them, and to the agents of 
all those who had great landed property, which they let on lease. He applied through 
some friend to those connected with the University Library at Oxford for a subscrip- 
tion; and the answer he received was, “ that the University had aright to a copy 
gratis; and as it was only a book of reference, this one would serve all the colleges.” 


Mr. Joun Crark, called in; and examined. 

Have you lately declined the publication of any law books, with the improvement of 
notes ?—1 have. 

What are they ?—One of them was Mr. Anstruther’s Reports, 

Any others ?—Not immediately that I recollect. I have made reprints of law books, 
without the addition of notes or improvements, 
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Why did. you decline the publication of them with improvements ?—Becawsé, ‘if 1 
added the notes, | should have been necessarily obliged to deliver the’ elevén 
¢opies to the pnblic libraries. . ax 
-- If. you,merely. published the repriot of any book, without additions or improventéfts, 
you sould not be liable to deliver the copies to the universities ?—TI shoatd not, havitig 
delivered them before. weg. 

Should you decline republishing a book with notes for that reason ?—T should, ‘th 

Would this be the only ground upon which you would decline the addition of the 
notes ?—Certainly, ia small impressions. 

Are there any other law books, which the delivery of the eleven copies would deter 
you from publishing ?—Yes, there are others ; but I should wish to decline naming 
them, for being only in embryo, something may turn up at a future period. 

But they are works that you should conceive would be injured by the delivery of the 
eleven copies ?—Yes. 

How does the delivery of the eleven copies operate upon the smaller editions of your 
law books ?—In a great measure in preventing the reprint of them. 

What effect had the delivery of eleven copies upon the printing of Mr. Hatsell’s 
Parliamentary Precedents ?—After deducting the expenses attaching to the publication, 
and if all sold, the balance of 52/, 6s. 8d. would be left; the universities have de- 
manded eleven copies which came to 44/. 18s. 8d. and that leaves the small profit of 
71. 12s. Od. on the impression. 

You mean on the whole impression ?—Yes. 

Supposiug the whole impression sold, the whole impression would have produced 
52/.. Gs. 8d. profit to the proprietor of the work, and the eleven copies to the public 
libraries would be 44/..18s. 8d. and the difference would be 7/. 12s.; which would be 
the net profit resulting to the proprietor upon the whole work ?—Yes. 

What is the price of paper in France >—The printing demy of a thick quality, sells 
ia France at 174 francs, or 14s, 6d. English money per ream, but the price may vary 
from 11s. to 14s. 6d. 

What is the price of similar paper in England ?}—From 32s. to 36s, per ream. 


Mr, Rozert Batpwn, called in; and examined. 


What do you apprehend to have been the effect of the regulation for the delivery of 
the eleven copies to the public libraries, upon the bookselling trade in general ?}—I 
think it has been a heavy loss to the bookselling trade, and in some instances it has 
operated to check the publication of books, and particularly to prevent additions and 
improvements to old editions of books. 

Does not literature contribute materially to the revenue of the country, by the duty 
on paper and advertisements?—Very largely. 

Do you think, that the advantage of extending the Copyright of English books over 
Scotland and Ireland more than compensates the loss occasioned by the delivery of 
five copies to the former, and two to the latter part of the United Kingdom ?—I think, 
that where Copyright requires to be protected, the penalty is very small; but there 
are not many cases where the Copyright requires to be protected ; a great many pro- 
tect themselves, by their very nature, on account of the expense of publication, [ 
think Scotlaud has acquired a very great advantage, much more than England, from 
the extension of the Copyright over the two countries matually, and I expect that here- 
after Ireland will derive the greatest advantage ; if the Copyright Law stood now as 
before the Act of Auue, the popular works that are now priated in Scotland would ne- 
cessarily be sold to English publishers, and first published in England, because the 
greater sale being in England, it would be more essential to them to protect the Copy- 
right here than there. I conceive the Scotch booksellers must acquire a very great 
advantage by the law, and I hope hereafter that Ireland will gain as much. 

In what manner has the obligation to deliver the eleven copies to the public libraries 
operated upon the republication of scarce and valuable books ?—I am not much. ia the 
habit of reprinting scarce and valuable books; but | should suppose, that where the 
calculated number is small, it would frequently operate as a prevention to the re- 
printing. 

Do you think that many valuable works, of which a limited number only would be 
printed, are abandoned on this account ?—I believe they are. 

Do you think that the recent edition of the English Chronicles, in quarto, would have 
been produced, if the booksellers had been liable at the time to the gratuitous deli- 
very of eleven copies ?—I rather think the delivery would have operated very strongly 
against the speculation, and probably they would not hare been printed. 

What 
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What is the value of books delivered by your house, since the passing of the:Act 7— 
The amount of the books delivered by us to. the public libraries exeeed 1000/. at the 
lowest, trade price. : 

, [np the,demand made by the public libraries to the bookseller, bas any regard been 
paid either to the utility of the respective books demanded, or to the books previously: 
calingees by the publisher ?—None at all ; they have been taken indiscriminately. ‘I 
should suppose, that if a sum of movey was allotted to the universities to purchase’ 
books, they would not purchase one in ten of what are published, perhaps not one in 
twenty. 

- Have the public libraries demanded a reprinted edition of books where there ‘have 
been only some trifling alterations, and of which the first impressions had been de- 
livered since the passing of the Act ?—We ourselves have delivered copies:of the 
second edition of a work, which sold for thirty shillings, within four months after the 
delivery of the first, though the additions were very trifling. The first edition had a 
rapid sale, the second had not. 

Are you of opinion, that if a proportion of the price of each book was paid by the 
public libraries, it would abate the grievance ?—I think it would. It would induce 
selection ; at present they are taken indiscriminately, as I before observed. 

Shou!d you prefer that relief; or that the books of which you do not wish to pro- 
tect the Copyright, should not be entered ?—I should prefer the relief in receiving a 
small portion of the expense, because the other would alter an established law, and 
might introduce great inconvenience. A book might fail of being entered by mistake, 
and the Copyright might become very valuable, and be lost merely from the mistake, 
and that would be a grievance of which one could hardly foresee the amount. 

Do you think the depositing of the eleven copies in these public libraries has any 
tendency to take away private purchasers ?—Certainly, I think it must. 

Does it not, in your opinion, supply gratuitously many people who would otherwise 
be purchasers ?—I should think it would. 

Deo you conceive the evil is to be at all counteracted by any supposed notoriety 
given to those publications by the depositing of such copies in the public libraries ?— 
Not by any means, 

Do you conceive that your publications acquire any advantage by any such sup- 
posed notoriety ?—We do not consider the supposition of notoriety arising from the 
depositing of the books to be well founded, or productive of any advantage ; if we did, 
we should send the books to the public libraries without any compulsion. 

With regard to the high-priced books, do you not consider that many persons, who, 
if they had not such access, would be obliged, in their peculiar line of inquiry or literary 
labour, to purchase such books, decline to purchase them, because they know be- 
forehand that they are there to be found ?—No doubt. 

Do you conceive that one copy, if deposited in such a public institution, may take 
away perhaps as many as ten individual purchasers ?—In the course of a number of 
years I should think it might. 
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Mr. Joun Murray, called in; and examined. 


Would the addition of Is. to 20s. distributed over a number of volumes of the 
work, deter a single purchaser ?—I am confident that it would be a very great hurt 
to the sale of the whole work ; for a guinea is a peculiar sum, which often deters pur- 
chasers. 

Would the addition of a shilling to the price of a book, supposing it to be 43s. 44s. 
or 45s. deter a single purchaser ?—The committee must be aware that the book- 
seller naturally puts the highest price upon his book, taking care not to diminish its 
chance of sale. In an addition of that sort, I should conceive it hurtful to my interest, 
and would deter purchasers, if I charged more than I thought the book would fairly 
Year, 

In treating with an adthor for the purchase of Copyright, should you give more for 
the twenty-eight years now absolutely extended to authors, thau you would for his 
Copyright of fourteen years as formerly ?—I do not think that I should, because there 
are so few books upon the Copyright of which we can calculate for its extending to 
twenty-eight years. The chance that a book will survive the first fourteen years is so 
small, that 1 do not feel that the twenty-eight years certain Copyright in the generality 
of works would be sufficient to enable me to increase the terms of the author: gene- 
tally speaking, there are very few books whose reputation extends beyond fourteen 
years, so as to render them a valuable property after that period. oy 
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Did you not publish “ The Costumes of various Countries ?—~Yes. 

Was that an expensive work ?—It was very expensive. ; 

Should you now hesitate in the publication of such a work, knowing that you would’ 
be compelled to deliver eleven copies to the eleven public libraries anCereaialy L 
would. 2 

Were you not concerned in the publication of the Harleian Miscellany, Lord Somers’ 
Tracts, and Piers Ploughman's Visions ?—Yes. , 

Would you, knowing that you are compelled to deliver eleven copies of al! wofks, 
be disposed to engage in the publication of such books ?—In the publication of Piers 
Ploughman’s Visions, I think | should not have engaged in it, if | had to deliver the 
eleven copies ; but as to the other two books, it might perhaps be matter of consi- 
deration. 

But would the delivery of those eleven copies make you hesitate ?—Certainly, the 
number to be printed being so limited even of those, and the expense of the Harleiad 
Miscellany and Lord Somers’ Tracts so great, I think I should hesitate. 

The wholesale price of these eleven copies would amount to a very large sum ?—It 
would be a very serious object. 

What may be the amount of the books which you may have delivered at Stationers’ 
Hall, since the passing of the Act ef 1814 ?—The amount of the sale price to the public 
is about 1700/.; and as those books had a very swift sale, I consider that I am the 
loser of that sum, deducting 25 per cent. which would be the sum at which the greatest 
part of those works would have been sold; I would deduct about 420/.; the whole loss 
then would be about 1275/. 

Do you not consider the compulsory delivery of eleven copies of every book that is 
published as a very heavy tax on those who speculate in the publication of books, in 
addition to the very high duty on paper and advertisements ?—Very much indeed. 

Are the managers of many of the public libraries particularly severe as to the de- 
mand of the copies to which they are entitled under the Act, or do they wait yout 
convenience as to the delivery of the books ?—The only instance in which I can com- 
plain of the severity of the demand, was in the instance of the British Museum. As 
soon as the Act passed, I directed a particular clerk, without consulting me, to enter 
every book that I published, and of course to seud the eleven copies when demanded ; 
and further, to shew my good disposition towards the British Museum, 1 immediately 
acceded to their request to have all periodical works delivered to them on their publi- 
cation, instead of delaying till the term allowed by the Act, which would have ren- 
dered those works less interesting. Notwithstanding the good disposition thus mani- 
fested, I was one day informed that two gentlemen wished to speak tome. I was par- 
ticularly engaged at that moment, and I requested that they might acquaint me with 
their business. They said they did not know me, nor I them, but that they wished to 
speak to me on particular business, I accordingly went down stairs, and being intro- 
duced to the persons who asked for me, I was immediately served with a writ. The 
clerk to whom I confided this busi of sending the new publications to the British 
Museum, was out, but as soon as he returned, I inquired whether he had obeyed my 
instructions, and being informed that he had, I caused him to take an affidavit, and 
declare upon oath all that I have now stated, that every individual book published by 
me had been entered as soon as published, according to my desire, except four books 
which had come out whilst he was unwell; and that his illness having extended to a 
fever, he was prevented from entering those particular books. I mention this circum- 
stance, not vindictively, but as one which makes the operation of the Act still more 
irksome. 

Was any note sent to you to inquire why those books were not delivered before you 
was served with a writ? I have not the least knowledge of any such notice, if it had 
been sent to me. 

Do you recollect what those books were? They were Ellis’s “ Account of the Em- 
bassy to China,” and M’Leod’s ** Account of China,” Mr. Davis on * Poor Laws,” and 
Sir Thomas Bernard’s “* Duties upon Salt.” 

In making the demand, do the libraries omit the reprints of such works as they may 
already have in their libraries, or is their demand a sweeping one of every book en- 
tered at Stationers’ Hall, whether it be a reprint, or an entirely new book ?—According 
to my observation, they make a sweeping demand of every book. 

Did you not publish Mr. Duppa’s Life of Michael Angelo ?—~Yes. 

Was not that a work in which the delivery of the eleven copies would have been a 
great injury and inconvenience to you ?—Yes, 

You also published D’Israeli’s Character of James the First >—Yes, 

What number of that book did you publish ?—I published 250, 
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Afterthe sale of the whole of that edition, were you not obliged to buy up or-collect 
sortie’ copies of that work, to make up the eleven to be delivered to the public libraries ? 
—I was. 


Upon the whole, you consider the gratuitous delivery of eleven copies to the public 
libraries as a great grievance ?—Yes. 


Mr. Wirrram Dante, called in ; and examined. 


Has the Act, directing the delivery of eleven copies to the public libraries, had any 
effect upon any publications which you have made, or which you had intended to 
make ?—Checking many. 

Will you be so good as to state what effect it had upon you individually ?—It has 
prevented the continuation of a large folio work, intituled ** Oriental Scenery.” It has 
prevented also a reduced edition of an African work ; another of Ceylon, ‘ A series of 
Scenes and Figures illustrative of the Customs of India, and of Persons and Animals 
peculiar to that Country.” I believe those are the chief works which the Act has 
checked me in proceeding with. 

What do you apprehend to be the actual expense of the eleven copies which you 
have delivered to the public libraries ?—There are two publications which have been 
published since the Act of 1814, the one intituled ‘‘ The Coast of Great Britain,” of 
which the cost of the eleven copies amounted to seventy-seven guineas ; the other a 
reduced edition from the large “‘ Oriental Scenery,” the cost of the eleven copies 
amounted to 218/. ; those are the two chief works that I have published since the Act, 
of which the eleven copies have been demanded. 

Have you any specimens of those works here ?—Yes ; I have a specimen of the 
large work, which I shall be happy to show to the Committee, to which 1 should have 
proceeded to add very materially, but for the Act. 

Previous to the passing of the Act, it answered your purpose to go on with the pub- 
lication, but since you have discontinued it ?—Yes, [ have. 

Each copy, after the paper and the plate have been prepared, before it is in that 
state, which the public libraries would have required of you upon each volume, would 
come to a great deal of money ?>—It would come to from 10/. to 15/. 

And that is specifically and exclusively for each copy ?—Yes, out of my own pocket. 
In the specimens before the Committee, there are twenty-four, I think I may say, very 
highly-Ginished prints. F 

Have you understood that you are liable to deliver copies of woiks of this descrip- 
tion under the Act ?—Yes ; I have understood so, in consequence of the letter-press. 


Mr. Witiiam Bernarp Cooke, called in; and examined, 


The Committee understand you are an engraver and publisher ?—I am. 

Are you not publishing a work upon the Ruins of Pompeii ?—I am. 

What would be the price of a complete copy of that work ?—A complete copy would 
be sixteen guineas, and the price of the copies upon India paper thirty-two guineas. 

Is that the retail price ?—Yes; the retail price to the public. 

Then what will be the amount of eleven copies at the retail price ?—201/. 12s. ; be- 
cause the finest copies are claimed by the British Museum. 

What would be the amount of eleven copies at the trade price ?—161/. 4s. 

Which of those prices would you lose by delivery of the eleven copies ?—As pub- 
lisher, I should luse the 2012, 12s, the full price. 

If the Act of 1814 had not passed, should you have expected any of the libraries to 
have been subscribers to the work ?—I certainly should; because the British Museum 
had purchased the first edition of the Thames, and have discontinued purchasing any 
other work since. : 

What other works of this sort do you mean to publish ?—I am also publishing a 
work called the Thames, and the work of the Southern Coast of England, from draw- 
ings, by Turner, 

How will the delivery affect you upon them ?—The loss sustained by delivering 
the Thames will be 88/. 4s.; that of the Southern Coast 134/. 

Has the delivery of the eleven copies in your opinion operated to discourage such 
publications ?>—Most certainly. 

Had you any hesitation in undertaking the’work of Pompeii?—I certainly had, in 
consequence of those eleven copies. 
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The liability of the demand of the eleven copies seriowly entered inte your mind, 
when you made. the ealoeiaiiey, whether you should or should agt undertake that 
work ?—It certainly did. 


” 


Do-you-think that the delivery of eleven copies of a very expensive. work, of which ' 


a small number will be priated, would operate as a prohibition to the.u 

such a work ?—That is my decided opinion ; | have perfected two great works, which 
are now put by on that account, having even engraved a few of the plates, which is a 
great loss to me, ull 


Mr. Josern Harpine, called in; and examined. 


Are you a bookseller ?—Yes. 

And a partner’ in the house of Lackington, Hughes, Harding, Mavor, and Jones, in 
Finsbury Souare ?—Yes. 

Are you at present engaged in the publication of any works of considerable expense ? 
—Yes. 

What works are you publishing of that description ?—We are publishing an edition 
of Dugdale’s M ti Angli » in four or five folio volumes ; Dugdale’s History 
of St. Paul's Cathedral; Portraits of Illustrious Persovages of Great Britain, in two 
folio volumes, with 120 Portraits and Memoirs; Ormerod’s History of Cheshire ; 
Wood's Athen@ Oxonienses, in six volumes, quarto; they are the principal works we 
are publishing at this time. 

What will the delivery of eleven copies of these works amount to ?—The delivery 
of eleven copies of these works will amount to 2198/. 14s. 

Have you a list of them, stating the amount of each separately ?—Eleven copies of 
Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, will be an absolute loss of 819/.; the loss upon 
Dugdale’s History of St. Paul’s Cathedral will be 189/. ; the loss upon the Portraits 
of the Illustrious Personages of Great Britain, will be 630/.; the loss upon Ormerod’s 
History of Cheshire, will be 283/. 10s. These four sums amount to 19211 10s.; and 
the ioss upon Wood’s Athenz Oxonienses, will be 277/. 4s. 

What loss was sustained by the delivery of eleven extra copies of Mr, Ruding’s His- 
tory of Coinage ?—The loss upon eleven copies of Ruding’s History of Coinage, 
amounted to 154/.; it was an actual loss of that sum, because within six months after 
the publication of the book, every copy was sold at 14/. a copy; and if he had had 
those eleven copies to sell, he would have had 154/. more to reccive. 

Can you state the comparative prices of English books printed in London, and the 
same works priated abroad ?—I have the prices of some English books printed on the 
Continent, which may throw light upon that question: —Gibbon’s Miscellaneous, 
Works, with his Memoirs, printed at Basle in seven volumes octavo, are sold retail for 
twenty-five francs, which in English money amounts to about a guinea; the price of 
the London edition of the same book, in five volumes octavo, is 3/. 5s; Hume's His- 
tory of Englaud from the Invasion of Julius Ceasar to the Revolution in 1688, pub- 
lished in twelve volumes octavo, is sold at 45 francs retail price, which is about 38s. ; 
the price in London is 3/. 12s. small paper, and 5/. 12s. if printed on large paper. 
Robertson’s History of Scotland, published in three octavo volumes, is printed and 
sells for 12 franes, about 10s. ; the price of the London edition, in three octavo vo- 
lumes, is 1/. 1s. Roscoe’s History of the Medici Family, published in four volumes 
octavo, is sold for 16 francs, about 13s. 4d.; the London price is 1/. 11s. 6d. Pope’s 
Works, with notes, by Warton, published in nine octavo volumes, are sold for 25 
francs, about a guinea ; the London price, in ten volumes octavo, is five guineas. The 
price of Johnson and Steevens's Shakspeare, published in twenty-three volumes oc- 
tavo, with sixty plates, is 60 francs, about 2/. 10s.; the London edition, published in 
twenty-one volumes octavo, without any plates at all, is sold at twelve guineas on 

- small paper, and on large paper for eighteen guineas. 

What is the price of Lord Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, taking with you 
that the book belongs to the university of Oxford, and cannot be printed by any other 
than the university printer ?—The London price of the only edition which the Claren- 
doo Press bas printed for the market amounts to 7/. 17s. 6d. small, and fifteen guineas 
large. There is not a small edition of the work to sell, though greatly demanded. 
The price of an octavo edition consisting of twelve volumes, printed on the Continent, 
sells abroad for thirty-six francs, or about 14. 10s. 

Have you declined publishing any works from the pressure of delivering eleven co- 
pies, besides Mr. Rudiog’s “ History of the Coinage ?”—Yes, we have. 
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Is there any inconvenience in stating what they are ?—We have declined republish- 
ing Alexander Barclay’s “* Ship of Fools,” a folio volume of great rarity and high price. 
Our probable demand would not have been more than for 100 copies at the price of 
twelve guineas each. The delivery of eleven copies to the public libraries decided us 
against entering into the speculation. There is another work which we have declined 
printing, materially from the pressure of the eleven copies, which is a work of great 
value: it is ‘ A Series of Views relating to the Architectural Antiquities of Normandy,” 
by Mr. Cotman, of Yarmouth ; it is a work peculiarly interesting to antiquaries and to 
architects, but to few other classes of society; it relates to the Architectural Antiqui- 
ties of Normandy. 

Do you think, from your experience as a bookseller, that a considerable number of 
purchasers of that class of books, sufficient, if they had continued in the market, to 
have supported that branch of publication, have been taken out of the market by this 
gratuitous supply of books to the public libraries ?—Very materially: 1 think so. 

The Committee understand that you were the undertakers of the reprint of that very 
important old work of English poetry, called “‘ The Mirror for Magistrates,” avhich was 
printed in three volumes quarto ?—Yes, we were. 

Was not the loss of eleven copies upon that work a very considerable loss ?—It was 
a loss of 110 guineas ; and we should not have been able to have supplied the copies 
to the public libraries if the work had not been five or six years printing, in conse- 
quence of which some of the subscribers had declined. 

Do you not think that the supply to the public libraries of these eleven copies ma- 
terially damps the curiosity and wish to purchase of private purchasers ?—Yes. 

The Committee would wish to ask you this question, namely, Whether, in treating 
for a reprint of any work, you would not refuse considerable improvements for the 
purpose of preventing the delivery of the eleven copies to the public libraries }—I 
would, 

For instance, if a Jaw book was offered to you for reprinting in a new edition, in 
which much important new matter might be introduced, and many additional refer- 
ences cited in various parts of the book, would you say to the author, “ I cannot 
allow that; I cannot take the book upon these terms; for, in that case, I shall be 
liable to deliver the eleven copies” ?—I should. 

Then, in that respect, you think the existing act operates materially to prevent the 
improvement of books in successive editions ?—It would so. 

Do you know any thing about Mr. Dibdin’s Decameron? Do you know whether the 
whole impression has been sold ?—If they are not sold, they are so nearly sold, that 
they are difficult to be got. 

Do you consider that Mr, Dibdin has lost the full benefit of the value of the eleven 
copies delivered to the libraries >—Yes. . 

. Do you recollect the price of the book ?—Nine guineas. 

What did he sell it to the trade for ?—At different prices, eight, nine, and ten gui- 
neas, I believe. 

Might it be taken safely at an average of eight guineas >—I think so. 

Then he lost eighty-eight guineas ?—Yes. 


Mr. Joun Manrtin, called in ; and examined. 


Are you not engaged in the publication of Mr. Dodwell’s Scenes and Monuments of 
Greece ?—We are. 

What would be the price of a complete copy of that work ?—About thirty guineas. 

What will the engraving of the plates and the colouring of them cost you ?—About 
35,0002, 

What would be the amount of the eleven copies of that work to be supplied to the 
public libraries at the selling prices ?—The selling price would be 330 guineas, 

And what would be the trade price ?—The trade price will be about 275/, 

If the copies were to go directly from the publisher to the subscriber, or the public, 
what price would the publisher get for each copy ?-—Those copies which we ourselves 
receive subscriptions for, produce us the full price; for such as are taken by other 
publishers, we of course have only the trade price. 

Should you expect any of the eleven libraries to be subscribers to this work, if the 
copies were not delivered in pursuance of this legal obligation ?—1 should expect they 
would. I see by a reference to a book on the same subject, Mr. Mills’s “ Magna 
Grecia,” that there are entered amongst the subscribers the University Libraries of 
Cambridge, Trinity College, Dublin, and several other Colleges. 

Does 
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Does the placing eleven copies in these eleven libraries, in your opinion, benefit or 
injure the sale of the work ?—I skould conceive that any work so expensive as this 
would be materially injured by such delivery. It would have an injurious tendency, |‘? 

If the law which requires the delivery of eleven copies to the public libraries continues,” ’ 
do you propose to publish the work without letter-press ?—If that provision for the 
delivery continues, we shall publish it without letter-press. 

Was any, and what application made to you on the part of the French Government” 
to have this work to publish at Paris ?—The proposition was made to the author when 
he was io Paris; aud on his return home, the work was shown at the request of the 
French Institute to the French Princes, to the Officers of the French Government, and 
a great many others, and by them an offer was made on the part of the French Go- 
vernment to publish the plates in four volumes folio, each volume to contain a hundred 
plates, with accompanying letter-press; but the author wishing it to be published in 
this country, declined the proposition. 

Would it have been more beneficial to the author to have published at Paris }—I 
should conceive it would certainly. 

Is the proposed letter-press considerable in extent ?—It will make, as near as we can 
tell, about a large folio leaf of two pages to each plate. 

What would be the least possible cost of eleven copies of this work, if only the paper 
and working, and colouring of the plates, be considered ?—The lowest price would be 
144. the actual cost, not including the engraving. 

That sum would not include any proportion of the engraving >—No. 

From your experience in the trade, what is your opinion as to the delivery of these 
eleven copies? What effect would the delivery of these copies produce ?—It would 
be extremely injurious. 

The class of books that you publish are mostly of the expensive kind ?—At present 
they have been. 

And very much adorned with plates ?—They are; and we are undertaking, at this 
moment, several others of the same kind. 

In all these works, do you not consider the delivery of the eleven copies a very seri- 
ous load ?>—I do, 


Mr. Cuartes StoTHarp, called in; and examined. 


You are publishing the Monumental Effigies of Great Britain >—Yes. 

The price is twenty-eight guineas the large paper, and twenty guineas the smal] }— 
Yes, 

Do you publish the work on your own account ? —Certainly. 

Do you conceive that the delivery of the eleven copies to the public libraries is a 
great grievance ?—~A very great one indeed ; for I believe, thatif [had known it when 
I commenced the work, I should not have begun it. 

Do you conceive, that subject to the delivery of the eleven copies that work could 
have been published by a bookseller ?—No, certainly not, nor at its present price. 
Indeed at its present price it is impossible, when the work is completed, that I can sell 
it at that price. In order to sell it, I must raise it one quarter above its present price. 

You are employed at present by the Society of Antiquaries, in making a correct copy 
of the Bayeux Tapestry ? —Yes. 

Do you consider that that work of your’s could ever be published by any private 
individual, subject to the delivery of the eleven copies ?—TI think no one would un- 
dertake it. 

There are letter-press observations accompanying the work ?—Yes, and the letter- 
press is more expensive, perhaps, than the plates, from its decorations. 

Is it decorated with wood-cuts?—No, with vignettes on copper-plate. Indeed the 
letter-press is illuminated, that is to say, it is painted and gilt. 

And in that painted gilt state are the copies delivered to the Universities >—They 
have never been demanded yet, but I expect it. The work is nothing without it—it 
cannot go out of my hands without it is so done. 

You have stated that the delivery of eleven copies would have deterred you from 
undertaking the Monumental Effigies ; would the delivery of five copies have deterred 
you?—lLshould think it a very greattax upon me. | should think it no protection 
from price. 

Stould it have deterred you from beginning the publication of them ?—I should 
think it would. I should bave taken it into consideration, because, though many co- 
pies may remain some years on my hands, I know the whole must eventually sell. 

SAMUEL 
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i -Samvue Lysons, Esq., calledin ; and examined. 


,, For twenty-five years I have been preparing for publication an extensive work of 
the Roman Antiquities of England, entitled “ Reliquie Britannico Romane,” contist- 
ing of more than one hundred and sixty plates in folio, many of them forty inches 
by twenty-three, on which work I have already expended 6,000/. From the nature of 
this work, which requires that the greater part of the plates should be coloured, to ren- 
der them intelligible, it is not probable that more than a hundred copies will ever be 
completed ; and if the whole of that number should be sold, at fifty guineas a copy, I 
should not be reimbursed my expences. Iu the two first volumes of this work already 
published, I have given a short letter-press description of the plates; but finding that 
under the last Act of Parliament for the encouragement of learning, my continuing to 
give such printed explanations would subject me to the heavy tax of eleven copies of 
my work for the public libraries, and deprive me of several of my purchasers, some of 
those libraries having bought my two first volumes, I have determined to omit*any 
letter-press, and have engraved my title pages and list of plates. {am convinced that 
few books of antiquities or natural history, consisting chiefly of plates which are at- 
tended with a very heavy expence, and especially those which require to be coloured, 
can be published in this country with letter-press, if the editors are thereby tiable to 
be taxed with the delivery of the eleven copies for the public libraries, and that the 
publishers will be under the necessity either of omitting any printed description, or 
having them printed on the Continent, where much would be saved in the article of 
paper alone, the price of the larger sorts of which in this country is extremely high in 
consequence of the heavy duty on them. I givetwelve guineas per ream for the smallest 
paper which I use for this work, and seventeen guineas for the larger, which I am 
obliged to employ on account of the size of some of the plates. (The witness here 
exhibited some plates for the inspection of the committee.) I produce these prints for 
the purpose of showing that they could not be explained without colours ; J now exhibit 
one of the title pages, which the committee will observe is engraved, for it is necessary 
in order to evade the present Act that every thing should be engraved. These plates 
represent Mosaic pavements discovered in this country, and are extremely laborious. 
I have given seven or eight shillings for printing a single print, and colouring it. If [ 
could sell twenty-five copies cf this work in England, I should be satisfied. 

Has the delay, hitherto, of publishing any of these plates since the passing of the Act 
of 1814, been occasioned by that Act?—Certainly, for | have been preparing to adapt 
my work according to the provisions of that Act; and to avoid the obligation of deliver- 
ing the eleven copies I have been obliged to have the subsequent plates published 
without ang letter-press, and simply to give an engraved list of the plates, so as to pre- 
vent the claim on the part of the libraries. 

Yow had intended to give descriptions of the plates in letter- press ?—Yes. 

But you have been obliged to alter that intention, in consequence of thé late Act }— 
Certainly. 

The volume that was published prior to the Act was accompanied by letter-press to 
each plate ?—Yes. 

What proportion of letter-press was there to each plate?—To one, there were two 
leaves ; and to another, the Antiquities of Woodchester, there were many, I think 
there were twenty or more pages. 

The discovery of these Roman Antiquities has cost you many years labour and 
attention ?—A period of twenty-five years. 

The committee would presume that you feel it to be impossible that any thing like 
the same interest would attach to these plates without the explanation of letter-press 
to each plate ?—Certainly not ; I intend hereafter to print some letter-press, probably 
on the Continent, and import it. 

Which letter-press you would otherwise have printed in this country ?—Yes, with 
the work. 

You are keeper of the Records of the Tower of London, and greatly acquainted with 
_ works of English history in every department ; do you consider that the eleven copies, 

demandable by the public libraries, are a great discouragemeut to such persons as 
would otherwise adventure the publication of ancient English documents ?—I can 
hardly venture an opinion upon that; generally speaking, it is a very great discourage- 
ment to literature; to books of a certain expense, or to books of which very many large 
impressions are printed, and that are likely to have an extensive sale, it might be of 
very little importance ; but certainly in large quarto vol » attended with heavy 
expenses, and which take many years before their expenses are repaid, the giving up 
eleven copies in the first instance is certainly a heavy taxation. 
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Do you not think that the publication of these larger collections is of great nativrfal 
importance ?—-Unquestionably. . ; 
Are not the authors or compilers of sach publications very inadequately paid ?—1 
believe they are. 
And therefore does not the demand of eleven copies press upon them with pectliar 
hardship ?—I should suppose it does, certainly. / 


4 


Tromas Piatt, Esq. called in; and examined. 


Are you one of the trustees under Dr. Sibthorpe’s will ?—One of the executors. 

Are there any instructions in his will relative to the publication of the Flora Grasca > 
—There are as to the mode in which the work was to be published. He devised an es- 
tate to the University of Oxford, upon trust, that the rents should be applied, first, in 
the publication of two works, to be intituled “Flora Greca,” and “ Prodomus Flora 
Grecia ;” the Flora Greca to consist of ten folio volumes, each volume to consist of 
100 coloured plates, to be coloured from a collection of drawings which he had caused 
to be made for the purpose, and which he afterwards gives to the University of Oxford ; 
and, these two works being completed and published, he directs the rents to be applied 
in the establishment of a Professorship of Rural Economy, 200/, of the rents to be paid 
annually to the professor for his salary, and the remainder to purchase books for the 
professor’s library. 

Iv what manner does the provision, in the Copyright Act, for the delivery of eleven 
copies, operate upon this work ?—I never yet have been called upon myself for any 
copy. I understand that the British Museum lately intimated a claim to Messrs, Payne 
and Foss, who deliver the work merely as agents, who referred to me; but no applica- 
tion has singe been made to me. The work does not go into the hands of a bookseller 
in the common way; I pay for every thing as it is done, and send the work to the 
bookseller, who has only a commission for the delivery, otherwise the subscribers 
would be loaded with an additional and unnecessary expense. The fact is, that I can- 
not deliver any copy except to purchasers. If this work was to come under the provi- 
sions of the Copyright Act, it could not go on at the rate at which I have hitherto paid 
for each copy, as far as it has gone, including the copper-plates; and taking the num- 
ber prepared at 50 copies, the whole work, when plete in 10 vol », will actually 
cost above 3001, each copy, exclusive of the editing ; including the editing, it would 
cost 3501, each copy. The rents of the estate, which I have hitherto received from 
the University, have very little exceeded 200/. a year, which are dedicated to defray 
part of the expenses of publication. The number of copies prepared have been 50, all 
of which are not yet sold. 

You colour them as there is ademand for them ?—We coloured 50 copies, presuming 
we should sell so many, from the number of subscribers we had, and we have sold about 
40. We have coloured some additional plates since, in order to make some parts on 
hand complete, certain of the subscribers having died, or retired from the country, or 
refused to continue their subscriptions. It is so expeusive, that it can of course fall 
into the hands of very few. As the estate has hitherto produced not more than 2001 a 
year, the expense of eleven copies of the work would amount to sixteen years’ rent of 
the estate; and of course the giving eleven copies be an insurmountable difficulty. I 
could not, as executor, pursue it; I should throw it upon the hands of the University. 

According to your experience in the publication of this work of Dr. Sibthorpe, do you 
not conceive that the gratuitous delivery of eleven copies would render any work of that 
magnitude entirely impossible to be published by any individual, with expectation of 
covering his expenses ?—Yes, I do verily believe it; a work of half that value I should 
consider it impossible to publish ; the right of exacting eleven copies appears to me an 
extinguisher upon splendid and expensive works. 

The same rule applies, in a less degree, to other works of the same nature, but less 
expensive ?—Beyond all doubt it does ; it is apparent that there are several of the bo- 
dies to whom we might justly look for subscriptions for this work ; few private indivi- 
duals cau be expected to purchase it, but it must find its way to great and public 
libraries, 





Mr. Tuomas Fisuer, called in ; and examined. 


You have a work in hand of which a certain limited number were subscribed for, con- 
cerning some ancient paintings and charters at Stratford-upon-Avon ?—I have. 
The price being twelve and eight guineas ?—Yes. 


. You 
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. -¥oa have been seven years employed in the execution of that work ?—The drawings 
iavere made in the year 1804; they were executed in polyautographic (a mode of print- 
ing from tablets of stone), between that and in 1807, when the first part was published, 
consisting of a title, and eight coloured prints from ancient paintings ; the Second part 
eame out above two years afterwards, consisting of seven prints from paintings, and 
two copper plates ; the third part was published in 1812, consisting of one double plate 
of a painting, and other plates (copper) to the amount of fourteen, with one sheet of 
letter-press. The whole of the paintings were coloured by my own hand, exceptitig a 
few impressions of one, in which I endeavoured to avail myself of the assistance of 
colourers ; but I found their work unsatisfactory to me, and discontinued the employ- 
ment of them. 

Was this work, so commenced by you, discontinued in consequence of the decision 
subjecting you to the delivery of eleven copies—Yes ; printing any work of the polyau- 
tographic press, conceiving that mode of printing to be but little understood, may I be 
at liberty to explain it to the honourable committee. Instead of copper plates or types, 
a tablet of stone is produced by the polyautographic printer, with steel pens and a pre- 
pared ink ; a drawing is made upon the stone which he takes away, and has a method 
of fixing the drawing, so as to produce or strike off any number of copies. The num- 
ber upon which I determined for my work was 120; the stone was then cleaned and 
brought again, and I proceeded with the second, and so on through the series of plates; 
my fixed number was 120 impressions. 

You were, therefore, unable to continue your work to your subscribers, in conse- 
quence of being liable to this demand ?—In consequence of but having 120 copies of 
each polyautographic print, when I found by a decision in the Court of King’s Bench, 
that I was liable to eleven actions at law for the tecovery of eleven copies, by eleven 
privileged libraries, I conceived it would be impossible for me to comply with that de- 
mand, and I discontinued the work. 


Mr. Samvet Brooke, called in; and examined. 


What is your line of business ?—Printing and publishing. 

In what peculiar line ?—Particularly in the law line. 

Have you experienced any inconvenience or injury from the provisions of the Copy- 
right Act ?—I am very much aggrieved by the necessity of delivering eleven copies of 
the works which I publish, principally law works, on which it falls very bard. 

In what manner do you conceive law works are particularly affected by the delivery 
of the eleven copies?——The temporary nature of their matter makes it necessary to 
confine their editions to a comparatively small number of copies, and the expenses of 
printing and editing are so great, that the deduction of eleven copies is a very serious 
evil, as attaching to every new edition. 


Mr. Rosert Harpine Evans, called in; and examined. 


In very expensive works, particularly of scientific illustration, can you speak to the 
operation of the Act of 1814 ?—I conceive it to be a very heavy and very grievous im- 
position upon the bookseller, and such as is not levied by any other country in Europe, 

Have you found from your own experience, that that Act has operated to the discou- 
ragement of any literary production of the description to which you refer ?—Certainly. 

But can you specify any instance in which this Act has effected this discouragement 
of which you are speaking ; has it, in your opinion, operated to prevent the publica- 
tion of any literary work which would be useful to the public? —Certainly, it has pre- 
vented the printing and publishing of several editions of the Classics, which were about 
to be printed at the time the Act passed, but which were laid aside by the booksellers 
in consequence. 

Specify a few of those books to which you allude, that happened to be within your 
recollection? For instance, Damm’s ‘* Lexicon to Homer and Pindar,” and a reprint 
of “* Brotier Tacitus.” These were laid aside. 

Do you happen to recollect any other instance in which a classical work had been 
projected, but laid aside in consequence of this Act?—TI cannot immediately call to 
memory the names of particular books, as the order to attend the committee was not 
served upon me until yesterday evening, and I have not had an opportunity of referring 
to my lists. I know this, that the two Universities have not entered avy copy of the 
Classics since the passing of this Act, which shows, I think, that they have felt it to be 
a grievance. : 
n 
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In making a contract with the author of a book, would the eleven copies that are to 
be delivered to the public libraries, be taken into the account and charged against 
the author. Suppose you were to reprint an old book, such as ‘‘ Corpus Rerum Angli- 
carum,”’ should you take the eleven copies into account, and charge them against the 
author ?—Certainly, I should take it into the account; and | should conceive that lite- 
rature would be injured by the operation of this obligation, because the author must 
participate in that loss. 

Do not you think that as far as the author is concerned, the increase value of the 
commodity from the prolongation of the Copy-right from fourteen to twenty-eight years 
certain, is much more than an equivalent to the diminution of your profit upon the 
publication by the delivery of eleven copies, as the law at present stands ?>-—We may 
divide the question into two branches; first, as to whether a book is likely to be pro- 
ductive; and secondly, whether it is not likely to be productive ; or, perhaps, the ques- 
tion ought to be put whether it was or was not likely to be reprinted. We will take for 
instance, Dr. Whitaker’s “* History of Yorkshire,” publishing in eight folio volumes. 
No bookseller would give bim a shilling more on account of the prolongation of the Co- 

yright; because, in all human probability, it would never be reprinted; and, there- 
fore, the loss might be considered as so much as whatever the amount of the eleven 
copies might be. But, if I was speaking of a more popular publication, I should cer- 
tainly say, that the prolongation of Copyright would be a very material boon. 

Do you think that the same principle would hold if the work was likely to have a con- 
siderable sale ?—In a work of considerable sale, 1 should certainly think, that the ex- 
tension of Copyright was a valuable acquisition, and it appears to me, that very mate- 
rial relief should be given to the booksellers, considering the risks they run, and the 
prospect of a limited sale. There are, however, books printed where no Copyright 
would be necessary, or where, if there was a Copyright, the book would be more va- 
luable on that account. The Committee cannot fail to observe, that in fact, we give 
copies to Public Libraries, in cases where the legislature gives no Copyright at all. 
The Committee speak of the extension of Copyright for twenty-eight years certain ; 
but it will be recollected, that where we printed a copy of “‘ Cicero,” at the Clarendon 
press, there was no Copyright given to us; in that case, we were obliged to give copies 
of reprints, though the books are in the public libraries already. Neither the editor 
nor the bookseller, nor the persons who take the copies, derive benefit from the 
delivery of these works, unless the Committee suppose them to sell them again, which 
I suppose, is a supposition not in the contemplation of the question put to me. 

Is it not a Copyright in that work so annotated upon; and can any body reprint that 
book with these notes?—No; but still we are obliged to give the eleven copies te the 
public libraries, where an old book is reprinted, even though there be no addition in the 
shape of notes or observations; suppose, for instance, | were to reprint the Universal 
History, although, I believe, that every one of the persons now entitled to claim it, 
have a copy in their possession, yet, though I might print it without an iota of addition, 
I must give eleven copies to the Public Libraries, notwithstanding they were, in fact, 
only duplicates of those already in their possession. With the exception of one of the 
Scotch Universities, the Public Libraries have universally exacted even Novels; that 
University, to which I allude, certainly does not take Novels. 

In those reprints, had the law stood as it now does, would you have conceived the 
demanded eleven copies as a great grievance >—Certainly ; I myself printed a copy of 
Hackluyt’s Voyages, and we only printed 250 copies, and I certainly conceived, that 
the Public Libraries were likely to be purchasers of that, and had I been asked before I 
went to press with the work, whether I should have printed it if I had the eleven copies 
to deliver, most probably I should not have printed it, nor published it. 

What is the price of that book ?—Fifteen Guineas; aod the eleven copies were de- 
manded just prior to the Act. 

What was the price of the 250 copies >—3750/. 


- What was the price of the eleven copies ?—The price of the eleven copies were 165 
uineas, 
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AN ADDRESS * 
For the Anniversary of the Lirsrary Funp, 
At Freemasons’ Hall, May 6, 1819. 





Written and recited by 
Wittiam Tomas Fitz-Geratp, Esa. 





GHEATHED is Brrranyia’s Sword, her 
Banners furl’d, 
Her work complete—a rewovaTev Wortp! 
A World indebted to her mighty arm, 
For all in life that has the power to charm ! 
Her sons triumphant are returned once 
more 
To wear their laurels on their native shore : 
Long may they live those honours to sus- 
tain, 
Se nobly gather’d on the Land and Main! 
Yet, with all Glory to the Patriot Brave, 
Barrannia’s happiest Triumph is to save! — 
?Twas that pure Cause which call’d her to 
the Field, [Shield ! 
Pointed her Spear, and rais’d her awful 
Tho’ Shouts exulting cease to rend the 
skies, [and Wise? 
Has Peace no Triumphs for the Goop 
May not the Pen and Press assist Man- 
kind [ Mind, 
To make a bloodless Conquest of the 
Reforming Morals, and subduing Crime ? 
And thus obtain a triumph most sublime ! 
A Triumph free from helpless Orphans’ 
cries, [rents’ sighs '— 
From Widows’ tears, and Childless Pa- 
Mlustrious Nation! still decreed by 
Fate, 
In Arms, in Arts, in Virtue to be great ! 
Wide as thy influence, boundless as thy 
Fame, [Name ! 
Transmit the Recorp or THe ALMIGHTY’s 
*Till the poor Inp1an shall, with blashes, 
see, [Knee ; 
And spurn the Log to which he bent the 
While close surrounded by attentive Your, 
He reads the Votume or Erernat Tru ; 
And in those Groves, so late by Error trod, 
Kneels in the Temrre or Tue Livixe Gop! 
These are the Triumphs white-robed Peace 
displays, 
Achievements worthy of a Serarn’s lays ! 
When wide-spread Knowledge shall en- 
lighten Men, [the Pen! 
Heaven will inspire, and ANncets guide 
Poets will rise to sublimate their art, 
To calm the Passions, and improve the 
Heart; 


*Till Powers of Verse Immontas Trutus 
record, [Lorn ! 
And all the Earts adore Ons Common 
O’er human actions Bards had ever 
pow’r, 
From earliest Ages to the present hour ; 
In Times remote they almost ruled the 
Srats, (Great! 
Lov’d by the Brave, and honour’d by the 
From ruthless hands they snatch’d the 
murd’rous steel, [feel! 
And taught the rude Barbarian how to 
When Scanpinavian Kinos to Battle came, 
They brought their Scatps ¢ to memorize 
their fame ; 
Their drooping Bands to animate with 
Song, 
Recall the Ronted, and the Fight prolong ! 
Amid the Battle’s rage, the Muse’s sway 
Has often changed the Fortunes of the 


Day ; 

Such Thirst for Glory could the Barps in- 
spire, [Lyre! 

And such the Mighty Influence of -their 

But no mean Flattery could those Chiefs 
expect ; 

Arecreant Deed was Passport to Neglect— 

For well they knew such Poets would refuse, 

At any price, to prostitute their Muse ! 

At the same Board did Barp and Mowarca 
sit, [Wit! 

*Till Power was burnish’d by the rays of 

While Lords of Lineage and of wide con- 
troul, 

Felt the Superior Scepter of the Soul ; 

Felt that, when weighed with such high- 
gifted Men, [Pen: 

The Sworp must yield full homage to Tue 

Though coarse their Manners, and their 
Bosoms hard, [Barp! 

Such Honours Runic Varour paid Tue 

A ScanpinaviAN Istanp, waste and bare, 

Is still the Region of Tue Musr’s care ; 

IceLaNnp, amidst her desolated Plains, 

A Post, of no common worth, contains ; 

Taught by this Bard, the Northern Youths 
rehearse 

The strains of Mirrov, in Icelandic Verse : 

Though chilling Poverty his Home invade, 

And Fortune casts him in her dreariest 
shade, 

Within his Breast Immortal Genius glows, 

Like Hecta burning in Eternal Snows ! t 

Soon as his Talents, and his Wants were 
known, [your own: 

You made the Icrtaxp Mitton’s cause 





* Being the Twenty-third Anniversary Poem written by Mr. Fitz-Gerald for this 


Society. 


Bards. 


t The Rev. John Thorlakson, the celebrated Poet of Iceland, and the Translator of 


MILTon. 


(Vide Dr. Henderson’s Journal of a Residence in Iceland in 1814 and 1815). 


The whole Income of this distinguished Bard, and excellent man, does not exceed 36 
Rix Dollars (about six pounds five shillings sterling !!); yet im the midst of every pri- 


vation 
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By you commissioned, I the Bard ad- 
dress’d [Breast, 
In these few Lines, congenial to my 
To, make your freewill Offering under- 
stood— [good ! 
The lines are bumble, but the Cause was 
* Each Poet should feel the Distress of 
another, {of a Brother ; 
Like the Claims of a Friend, or the Wants 
For Tus Fuxp oF Benevocence is not con- 
fined [kind ! 
To our own Native Soil—it belongs to Man- 
. Where impartial relief to the Srrancer 18 
given, [from Heaven ! 
Like the Manna that fell, in the Desert, 
And Mitrow’s TranstaTor shall find Enc- 
LAND’s care [there ; 
To Icetanp can follow, and succour him 
For Genius and Virtue should never be 
lost, [of Frost !” 
Whether born near the Sun, or in Regions 
Such are the Acts by which your Bounty 
saves 
The Muse’s Victims from untimely Graves ; 
Such the Protection care-worn Scholars 
find Mind ! 
From cold Neglect—that Winter of the 
Which checks the Progress of young 
Fancy’s flight, [Night ! 
And ardent Genius dooms to cheerless 
That Good the Founper’s noble plan begun 
Is now completed by our Monarca’s Son. 
Secured by Chartered Rights, The Funp * 
shall stand, 
A Work that’s worthy of the Royal Hann! 
And .proves how well Our Patron can 
maintain, [Reicn— 
In Arts, as well as Arms, his Fatuer’s 
“ Time-honoured” Mownarcu !—in Afflic- 
tion’s Years, [our tears ! 
Loved in our Hearts! and hallow’d with 
May wings of Angels lull him to repose 
In sweet Oblivion of all human Woes! 
And Visions of Celestial Comforts rise, 
By Heaven directed to his Mental Eyes ! 
Whose Moral Life can never be forgot, 
Almost an Age !—unsullied with a blot! 
Who in our Annals will be thus express’d, 
Or att our Kincs, THe OLDEST AND THE 
Best! 


HYMN FOR SPRING. 
By the Author of *‘ The Path of Daty,” &c.+ 
ye vernal showers! ye gentle gales! 
Which fertilize the flowery vales ; 
Which bid the little hills rejoice, 
And Nature’s songsters lift their voice ; 
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Which with the glad return of Spring 

Fresh earnest of Heaven’s bounty bring, 

Seattering around with liberal hand, 

Unnumber’d blessings thro’ the land, 

Witness the strain I now would.raise, , 

To celebrate the Almighty’s praise. 

Oh! may succeeding seasons find 

My heart to gratitude inclin’d, 

Prompting anew my chearful lay, 

His tender mercies to display. 

That when the Summer shall appear, 

And Autumn crown the circling year 

With the rich produce of the soil, 

To recompense the labourer’s toil, 

With the bright theme, my thoughts may 

rise, 

Like. fragrant incense to the skies ; 

And kindling with celestial fire, 

To more exalted scenes aspire, 

Where blessings of superior worth 

To all the good dispens’d on earth: 

Blessings which ever shall endure, 

Nor only permanent, but pure, 

Thro’ countless ages shall prolong, 

The boundless subject of my song. 
April. M. CHAMBERLIN. 


ADDRESS 
To the Author of ‘Tus AncteR,” a Poem, 
who invites the Fair Sex to partake of his 
Savourite Amusement, &c. 
Wwuat strains are those that float across 
the mead ? 

Who tunes to social unison the reed? 

Ah! *tis the Angler’s lyre—he tempts the 
Fair {share ; 

To join his pastimes—and his pleasures 

Let’s listen, and if we approve bis lay, 

To glades and rills and streams let’s haste 
away. 

** Sweet are the Angler’s sports—believe, 
ye fair, [and care ; 

Remote from dust, and smoke, and noise, 

Here Contemplation soothes the lab’ring 
mind, 

And for all griefs a speedy cure ye’ll find: 

Serenity will give your eyes new fires, 

New life, new spirits, all that love in=pires ; 

While air and exercise will cause a glow 

Brighter than bloom Circassian can bestow. 

Too long has Man, by foolish custom 
sway’d, 

Unsocial thro’ the fragrant meadow stray’d ; 

In solitary haunts his hours employ’d, 

Which better with the Fair had been en- 
joy’d. 

Woman the social circle we proscribe, 

The soul of harmony—of wit the tide ; 





vation this venerable Poet had the spirit to undertake, aad the ability to accomplish, 


the Translation of Parapise Lost! 


Mr. Fitz-Gerald felt so much interested with the 


account, that he applied to the Lrrerary Funp io favour of the Iceranp Mitton, when 
a sum of moncy was immediately voted, which has been transmitted to Mr. Thorlakson, 
through the prompt and polite attention of his Danish Majesty’s Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the, British Court, to whom Mr. Fitz-Gerald stated the case. 

* The Literary Fund is now incorporated by Roya Cuarrer. 


t See our Review Department, p. 426. 
Gant. Mac. May, 1819. 
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Curtail the pleasures Heaven would be- 
stow, [should flow. 

And stop the source from which our bliss 

Man, own thy error—ev’ry art employ 

T’ entice thy Fair one to partake thy joy.” 


Well sung, brave Bard! the Fair Ones 
hear thy strains, [pains ; 
And their applause rewards thee for thy 
They’ll join the Angler’s sports—their 
toast shall be— (three. 
To Jolly Anglers all”—with three times 


Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. M. W. 


A FAREWELL TO BRIGHTON, 
HE sea was calm, the sky serene, 
And not a cloud the moon between 
And Brighton’s sea-beat cliff ; 
While on its marge I careless stray, 
Now watch the boats that lightly play, 
And scarce provoke the water’s spray, 
And now the distant skiff, 
Where hardy fishers hoist the sail, 
And gladly court the rising gale 
That bears them from thy shore, 
To where some more prolific sea 
Shall yield their nets an easy prey, 
And then return, sweet town, to thee, 
But I, perhaps—no more. 
For ere bright Sol shall gild yon hill, 
Or driuk the sweets the dews disti! ; 
My recreant feet shall flee 
Thy hills, and dales, by Nature dight ; 
Were circling skies and seas unite ; 
Thou scene of ever new delight— 
Delight so new to me. 
Alas! no more my feet shall stray 
Across thy chalks, a slipp’ry way 
At water’s lowest ebb : 
No more my B—— gentle hand 
Shall lead where many a scatter’d band, 
Or ply their nets, or strive with dex’trous 
hand 
To seize the advent’ring crab. 
No more with thee, in childish guise, 
Teach the swift sling to sweep the skies, 
Or pierce with upward force: 
Or watch the sea-gull seize its prey, 
Or view the heavy porpoise play 
In shoals that darken half the sea, 
Or singly mark their course. 
Nor when the Moon shall chase away 
Usurping twilight’s mantling grey, 
And re-assume her reign, 
Shall I her votary be seen 
Attendant on the favor’d Steyne, 
While music sweetly floats the scene, 
Or bursts in martial strain. 
No more shall tempt the swelling wave, 
Or in its briny bosom lave, 
And hail the grateful glow— 
No more the zephyr’s cooling breeze, 
Mild harbinger of health and ease, 
(So fortune dictates, and so fate decrees) 
O’er me its fresh’ning breeze no more shall 
blow. 
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Then farewell all, sweet town, and skies, 
and seas, 
Since seas, and skies, and town, no more 
shall please, 
With all their varied charm¥. 
And bail to thee ! majestic flowing Thame, 
And thou the fairest city of the stream, 
Where golden commerce sheds its bright- 
est beam, [arms. 
And pours her choicest richés in thy 


Here midst the hurry, toil, and strife, 
That marks the checquer’d walk of life, 
Where thickest ills are sown : 
E’en here shall sweet remembrance rise, 
And bring past pleasures present to my 
eyes: 
Eager as Tantalus I grasp the prize, 
And find, like him, the yielding air alone, 
Junius. 





LINES 

Written at Sea, immediately after quitting 
the Island of Ascension ; where the Ship, 
on board which the Writer was, had touch- 
ed, for the purpose of taking in Turtle. 

SEE Pheebus, dress’d in brilliant suit, 

The wide expanse adorn, 

And sky, and ocean, man, and brute, 

Proclaim the festive morn. 


The coops, ’tis true, in order rang’d, 
Our future feasts foretel, 

And still the geese abaft proclaim 
That they’re alive, and well ; 


Still grunt the hogs, still bleat the sheep, 
The lockers *,well are stor’d; 
And gay we plough the briny deep, 
With three months’ stock on board. 
Now, let us with religious care 
Record th’ auspicious day, 
When such good things but trash appear, 
Unworthy of my lay. 


For lo! the turtle’s cloven mail 
Shall richer cates afford, 

And with eestatic joy we hail 
Ascension’s + bulky lord. 

He comes! he comes! your knives full 

keen, 

And keener stomachs bring; 

See hills of fat, and vales of lean, 
A treasure for a king! 

Ye adepts, with sagacious peep, 
Each verdant mine explore, 

Let out your reefs, and silence keep, 
*Till you can gorge no more. 


How various is the turtle’s lot ! 
Alive, he swam in brine ; 
Wheu dead, in gravy, piping hot— 
Now, let him swim in wine. 
An Oxp Resipenr. 





* Receptacles for liquor. 

+ The largest turtle, weighing about 
300Ibs. was facetiously styled Governor 
of Ascension, 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons, March 16. 

Sir C. Burrell brought in a Bill to pre- 
vent bribery and corruption in the borough 
of Penryn. It was read the first time. 

Lord Castlereagh laid on the table a 
copy of the recent Convention with the 
United States. 

Mr. Hume moved for the production of 
various papers relative to the administra- 
tion of justice in India. 

On the motion of the Attorney General, 
after some discussion, in which Mr. Waith- 
man, Mr. Abercromby, and Mr. Hurst, took a 
part, a Select Committee was appointed 
to consider the state of the law relative to 
the discharge of insolvent debtors, the Acts 
of the 53d and 56th of the King, and to re- 
port to the House their opinion as to the 
means for rendering those Acts more ef- 
fectual. 

Sir G.’Warrender obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill for further regulating the quali- 
fication of Members of Parliament; his 
object is to enable persons possessing 
landed qualifications in Scotland to repre- 
sent boroughs in England. 

Sir Alexander Hope made his proposed 
motion for retaining six equerries on the 
establishment of his Majesty: his sole ar- 
gument was, the probability of his Ma- 
jesty’s recovery ; and that he might, in 
so fortunate an event, find himself sur- 
rounded by all those to whom he had been 
accustomed._——Mr. Perceval (son of the 
lamented Minister) supported the motion 
in a maiden speech. It was, however, 
negatived by 259 to 66. 


March 11. 

Dr. Phillimore obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to regulate suits to set aside mar- 
riages contracted by persons under age 
—the parent or guardian to be limited to 
the time when the minority ceases; and 
the suit of the minor to commence within 
one year after he comes of age. Parties 
marrying by banns to have a complete 
residence of one fortnight in the parish 
where the banns are published. 


March 18. 

Mr. Calcraft, after an address on the 
subject of the Salt Laws, moved for an 
account of the quantity of salt delivered 
duty free, in England, for the year 1818, 
distinguishing the purposes for which it 
had been delivered. 

Mr. Smith obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for amending the Bankrupt Laws. 

Sir M. W. Ridley addressed the House 
at great length on the subject of the 
Board of Admiralty, repeating the argu- 


ments urged on a former occasion for re- 
ducing the two lay lords. He concluded 
with moving an Address to the Prince Re- 
gent, praying that he might be graciously 
pleased, in consideration of the present 
state of the Country, and from a due re- 
gard to the principles of economy, to give 
directions that the Commissioners of the 
Board of Admiralty may be reduced to 
such number as the exigencies of the pub- 
lic service require in a time of profound 
ace. 

Sir G. Cockburn opposed the motion, and 
contended, that by the reduction of 12 
Admirals on different stations, the busi- 
ness of the Board was considerably in- 
creased in time of peace, as all commu- 
nications relative to the naval improve- 
ments, astronomical inventions, &c. were 
addressed directly tothe Board. He had 
himself been so occupied, that he some- 
times had not half an hour’s walk for ten 
days in succession. If there were not lay 
lords to attend to the duties of a civil na- 
ture, he could not have given this atten- 
tion to professional matters. : 

Sir J. Coffin thought the lay lords a 
useless incumbrance. They were young 
men who spent their time iu riding in the 
Parks while their naval colleagues were 
engaged in the business of the office. 

In the sequel of the discussion the mo- 
tion was supported by Mr. Culcraft, Mr. 
Graham, and Lord John Russell, and op- 
posed by Mr. Cumming and Mr. W. Pole ; 
and, on a division, it was negatived by 
245 to 164. 


March 19. 

Mr. Lushington, io reply to a question 
from Mr. Alderman Waithman, said that 
a Bill to suppress mock auctions, free 
from the objectionable clauses contained 
in that of last year, would receive the sup- 
port of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

Several petitions having been presented 
on the subject of the coal duties, Mr. 
Vansitiart wished it to be understood, as 
the opinion of Ministers, that an altera- 
tion in these duties, at the present time, 
would be neither desirable nor beneficial 
to the publick. 

The Report of the Committee of Sup- 
ply on the civil contingencies deficiency 
having been taken into consideration, Mr. 
C. Hutchinson objected to several charges 
as most extravagant, and moved a reso- 
lution, that the sum of 22,5001. 15s. 1d. 
for presents to foreign ministers was ex- 
travagant, and ought not to be again in- 
curred. 

Lord Castlereagh assured the Houre, 

that 
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that so far as he was personally concerned 
with any of the items in the account, every 
thing had been conducted with the utmost 
attention to economy. The account for 
snuff-boxes, it should be observed, was for 
two years and a half, and did not exceed 
those of former periods. Such preseuts 
had long been customary on the exchange 
of Treaties. Out of 22 presents of this 
kind from foreign Courts, iu the last two 
years, only five had come to his share, and 
they should certainly be transmitted to 
his heirs, as memorials of the transactions 
wherein he had been engaged. 

Sir M. W. Ridley, in objecting to seve- 
ral of the charges, gave the Noble Lord 
credit for having, on one occasion, consi- 
derably lessened the expence of presents, 
by exchangiog one only in the lieu of 
many. 

Mr. Canning said the circumstance al- 
luded to occurred at Vienna, when the 
Noble Lord had made an arrangement 
that only one present should be exchanged 
instead of 45. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson’s resolution was ne- 
gatived without a division. 

March 22, 

Mr. M. A. Taylor brought up the Re- 
port of the Committee on the petition from 
Mary-le-bonne against the Water Com- 
panies. He said, as those Companies had 
evaded all former statutes, he hoped one 
would now be so framed as to compel 
them to supply the metropolis with water 
at a moderate rate, 

Mr. Lambton presented a petition from 
the London booksellers, for a repeal of 
the Copy Right Act. He stated during 
the four last years Messrs. Longman and 
Co. had lost upwards of 3000/. and Mr, 
Morray 1275l. by the delivery of the 
eleven copies required by the Act. 

Mr. J. Smith brought up a Bill to alter 
and amend the Bankrupt Laws, which was 
read the first time, and ordered to be read 
a second time. 

The Report of the Committee appointed 
to enquire into the proceedings at the Pen- 
ryn election, was agreed to; and, on the 
motion of Mr. 4. Wright, it was ordered 
that the Attorney Genera! should prose- 
cute Mr. Swann, for various acts of bri- 
bery, and Johan Goodyer, Henry Duns- 
ford, and Abraham Winn, for corrupt prac- 
tices during the said election. 

In a Committee of Supply, various sums 
were voted for making good various de- 
ficiencies in the votes of last year for the 
contingent expences of the Treasury, the 
Secretaries of State, the Privy Council, 
and the Lord Chamberlain’s departments, 
On a Resolution being proposed for 
60,000/. towards the completion of the 
Penitentiary at Milbank, Mr. Alderman 
Wood objected to the expence charged 
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for a steam engine, and to the general 
scale of the expenditure, and moved to 
reduce the grant to 40,0002. ; but, after a 
long and general conversation, he with- 
drew the amendment, aud the original 
resolution was agreed to. 

The sum of 5000/. for completing the 
Caledonian Canal was also voted, after 
some opposition from Lord Carhampton. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Bill for repealing the Trial by Battle 
and the right of appeal, Sir R. Wilson 
opposed it, as removing a great bulwark 
against the introduction of a military go- 
veroment, and consummating the infringe- 
ment made on the constitution by the 
Riot Act. 

Alderman Wood also opposed it. Ona 
division, the question was carried in the 
affirmative by 64 to 2, and the Bill was 
passed. 





House or Lorps, March 23. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the Mutiny Bill, the Marine 
Mutiny Bill, the Indemnity Bill, the Aliens 
and Denizens’ Bill, the Steam Vessels’ 
Tonnage Bill, the Plate Glass Bill, the 
Exchequer Bills Bill, and a number of 
private Bills. 





In the Commons the same day,Mr. Broug- 
ham presented two petitions complaining 
of improper conduct on the part of Gover- 
nor M‘Quarrie, of New South Wales, Af- 
ter a long conversation, in the course of 
which several Members spoke highly of 
the character of Governor M‘Quarrie, the 
petition was ordered to be laid on the table. 

A motion by Sir J. Newport, for an Ad- 
dress tothe Regent, praying that an en- 
quiry be made into the power assumed by 
the Lords of Session in Scotland to declare 
statutes, or parts of statutes, to be ob- 
solete, or in desuetude, was, after some 
discussion, negatived by 33 to 15. 





March 24. 

Mr. M. A. Taylor obtained leave to 
bring in a Bill to enable the inhabitants 
of Mary-le-bone to contract with what- 
ever water companies they may think pro- 
per, for a regular supply of water. 

Sir J. Graham addressed the House on 
the case of the London Clergy. Though 
their petition had been declared unfounded 
by a Committee, he had ascertained its 
accuracy as to the claim which, but for 
the passing of the Fire Act, they had un- 
der an Actof Henry VIII. and a decree 
of the Court of Chancery. The avgmen- 
tation which they had received in 1804 
was not sufficient to support them in that 
rank of life in which it was their lot to 
move. He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend an Act 
passed in the 44th year of his present Ma- 
jesty, 
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jesty, entitled “‘ An Act for the Relief of 
certain Incumbents of Livings in the City 
of London.” 

Mr. D. W. Harvey contended, that the 
Committee had coine to a proper decision. 
The Act of Henry VIII. was inoperative, 
the decree given under it not having been 
enrolled in the terms of the Act; and it 
had been foisted into the petition for no 
other purpose than to serve as a screen 
for the rapacity of the clergy, whose ob- 
ject was, by degrees, to exact one sixth 
of the rack rental of the city of London. 

After a considerable discussion, in which 
Mr, Dent, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Mr. Al- 
derman Waithman, opposed the motion, and 
Mr. Wrottesley, Sir W. Curtis, Mr. Gipps, 
Sir 7. Baring, Mr. Williams Wynn, Mr. 
Peel, Mr. Plunkett, and Mr. Wilberforce, 
gave it their support; the motion was 
agreed to. 





March 25. 

Mr. S. Bourne, in moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the settlement 
of the poor, stated the hardships to which 
the poor were, in several cases, subjected 
by the present law of settlement, and the 
expence to which parishes were put by the 
litigations arising out of it. He should 
propose that a settlement should be gained 
by a three years residence ; but, if others 
were for five years, he should not object 
to it. ‘The period of absence to defeat a 
settlement, he would fix at 90 days. 

After some observations from Mr. At- 
kins, Mr. Wright, Mr. Curwen, and Mr. 
Western, the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. S. Bourne, after some further conver- 
sation, also obtained leave to bring ina Bill 
to prevent the msapplication of the poor’s 
rates, by giving, as practised a‘ present in 
several places, parochial relief in part pay- 
ment of wages to labourers, 

March 26. 

Mr. J. Smith presented a petition from 
Messrs. Lackington and Co, against the 
Copyright Act. (See p. 272.) 

Sir J. Mackintosh presented a petition 
for reform in the Scotch burghs. The 
whole population of those burghs, he said, 
amounted to 480,000, of whom 410,000 
had already petitioned for this reform. 

Lord Althorp complained that William 
Stinton, a private in the first regiment of 
guards, whilst in attendance on the Com- 
mittee on the Worcester election, had been 
arrested in the lobby of the House, and 
tried by a court martial, for absence from 
parade, occasioned by his attendance on 
the said Committee. After a long dis- 
cussion, it was ordered that Stinton, and 
the serjeant who arrested him, should 
be forthwith brought to the bar of the 
House.—This case, at a subsequent pe- 
riod of the evening, occupied the atten- 
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tion of the House, when the parties at- 
tended, and the matter was at length sa- 
tisfactorily explained. 





March 29, 

Sir J. Graham moved for the second 
reading of the London Clergy Bill. 

Mr. Bennett, Mr. F. Douglas, and Mr. 
Waithman objected to the step as too pre- 
cipitate, as numerous petitions were about 
to be presented against the measure. 

Sir W. Curtis repeated his assertion, 
that the Clergyman who held the living of 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill, only received SOOZ, 
a year, and not 600/. as had been stated 
on a former evening. He hoped that some 
Hon. Gentlemen who spoke on the pre- 
vious night had repented of the character 
they then gave the City clergy. 

Mr. Alderman Wood said the stipend was 
200/. and the glebe was worth 432/. a year. 

After several other Members had spoken 
in favour of postponement, 

Sir J. Graham insisted, that the fullest 
notice had been given: as to the amount 
of stipends, he should himself vote against 
any increase, unless the clergymen resid- 
ed and performed the duties of the seve- 
ral parishes; he had told them so, and 
that he would not support any extrava- 
gant proposition. The motion for reading 
the Bill a second time was carried by 82 
to 34, 

Mr. Waithman presented a petition from 
the inhabitants of the parish of St, Mi- 
chael, Bassishaw, in the City of London, 
against the claims of the Clergy of the 
City. The Honourable Alderman said 
that he did not see that the condition 
of the London clergy alone ought to be 
ameliorated. If no other member would 
undertake the task, he would bring the 
situation of the whole of the Clergy in the 
kingdom under the consideration of Par- 
liament. 

On the motion of Sir Robert Wilson, the 
matter of complaint against Mr. Quin was 
gone into. Mr. Quin then rose, and gave 
a detail of the transactions between him- 
self and Mr. Grady. In conclusion, he 
declared he had never intended to act 
corruptly or immorally ; if he had in the 
course of the transaction acted wrong, he 
hoped it would be attributed to an error 
of his judgment. He should throw himself 
with confidence on the candour of the House, 
and retire. 

Sir Robert Wilson, having commented 
at some length upon the examinations 
taken at the bar, moved several Resolu- 
tions, which went to declare that Mr. Quin 
had violated the purity of election, the 
privileges of Parliament, and the duties of 
Custos Rotulorum. 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham moved counter 
Resolutions, tending to negative every thing 
criminative in those of Sir R. Wilson: 

they 
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they were to the effect that though Mr. 
Quin had promised 200/. a-year to the pe- 
titioner out of the receipts of the office, it 
was unconnected with any condition for 
political support—that that demand was 
first made by Mr. Carew Smyth in Sep- 
tember, but withdrawn on the 11th of 
October following. That House could not 
pass over the existence of such an inten- 
tion, or the demand of such support, with- 
out expressing its disapprobation; and 
that if the demand had been persisted 
in, an offence would have been committed, 
which that House would not fail to have 
Visited with the severest reprobation, 

Mr. F. Douglas remarked, that the dis- 
position or resolution of Mr. Quin to com- 
mit this offence was, through the minute 
adduced by Mr. Carew Smyth, as clearly 
established as any fact could be where 
Only two parties were concerned, 

Sir James Mackintosh contrasted. the 
evidence of Mr. Carew Smyth with that 
given by Mr. Goold. The former had de- 
livered his statement in so clear and sa- 
tisfactory a manner, as to produce in his 
bebalf the most favourable impression. 
Whereas that of the latter, whether wil- 
ful or unintentional, was so extremely 
defective, that it must be struck out alto- 
gether. 

Messrs. Plunkett and Grattan endea- 
voured to exculpate Mr. Quin. The 
speech of the former produced an extra- 
ordinary impression on the House. 

Messrs. John Smith, Brougham, Wynn, 
and Sir J. Newport, spoke in favour of Sir 
R. Wilson’s motion, 

The first three Resolutions of ‘Sir R. 
Wilson were then agreed to. On the 
fourth, Mr. Wilbraham’s amendment was 
carried by 162 to 73. 

Mr.Lambton then moved that Mr. Goold, 
having prevaricated in his evidence, be 
committed to the custody of the Serjeant 
at Arms. 

Mr. Brougham attributed that gen'le- 
man’s contradictory statement to a lapse 
of memory. 

Lord Nugent thought Mr. Goold guilty 
of deliberate falsehood. 

On a division, this motion was nega- 
tived by 134 to 8. 


House or Lorps, March 30. 

The Bill regulating the Windsor Estab- 
lishment went through a Committee. The 
Grant of 10,000. per annum to the Duke of 
York as Custos,caused some discussion. Earl 
Grey, Lord Darnley, Lord King, and the 
Marquis of Lansdown, warmly opposed it. 

The Earl of Lauderdale spoke in favour 
of the Grant, not on the ground of its be- 
ing asalary, but as a remuneration for 
the extraordinary expences to which the 
acceptance of such a trust exposed tie 
Duke of York. The Earl of Liverpool and 
Lord Eldon followed on the same side. 
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TheGrant was agreed to without a division, 
and the Bill passed through a Committee. 


Inthe Commons, the same day, Mr. M. 
A. Taylor, after some observations on the 
number of causes in arrear in the Courts 
of Equity, and the propriety of separating 
the cognizance of questions of Bankruptcy 
from the jurisdiction of the Great Seal, 
moved for ‘an account of the money of 
suitors in the Court of Chancery, lying in 
the Bank of England in the name of the 
Accountant General, in the year 1750, at 
the end of every ten years subsequently, 
and in the year 1818.” 

The motion, after some observations 
from the Solicitor General, was agreed to. 


House or Lorps, March 31. 

The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the Consolidated Fund Pro- 
duce Bill, the Exchequer Bills in Aid Bill, 
the Husbandry Horses’ Bill, the Nether- 
land Slave Trade Bill, and several other 
Bills, 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Alderman Waithman, who had on a for- 
mer night presented a petition from one 
William Weaver, now stated, that upon 
inquiry he found Weaver was not the im- 
maculate character he had represented 
himself, and, moved for an account of the 
expences incurred, and the amount of pe- 
nalties received. 

Mr. Lushington observed, that Weaver 
was a notorious offender; he had been 
twice convicted under the Excise laws, 
thrice convicted at the Thames Police- 
Office, and twice at Shadwell-office, for 
smuggling offeaces. Smuggled tobacco 
was found in his house within a few days 
of the presentation of his petition. The 
papers were ordered, 


April 1. 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, after noticing 
the flagrant abuses which prevailed in the 
Burghs in Scotland, moved for some pa- 
pers tending tb prove the cortuption of the 
Burgh of Aberdeen, in the election of its 
magistrates in 1518. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland and Lord 
Castlereagh warmly opposed the motion. 

On a division, the motion was vega- 
tived by 11010 105, The announcement 
of the numbers was greeted by loud cheers 
from the opposition ; and Lord 4.Hamilion, 
anticipating a future triumph from the 
high number of the minority, gave notice, 
that after the holidays, he should move 
for other papers upon the subject, 


April 2. 
Mr. Bennet presented a petition from 
the rector and churchwardens of Ilches- 


ter. It stated, that the Proprietor of the 
borough thought a small number of con- 
stituents 
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stituents more advantageous; and to ac- 
complish this.object he had pulled down a 
number of houses, by which about 100 
families had been driven from their homes, 
and were received into a temporary poor- 
house, where they were sheltered for a 
time, yet only 18 or 20 of them had been 
paupers, the rest maintaining themselves 
by honest industry. Notice, however, was 
given, in consequence of prevailing poli- 
tical dissentions, that these unhappy fa- 
milies would be deprived even of that 
shelter ; the parish resisted, and an eject- 
ment being brought, they were turned 
out: thus 163 men, women, and children, 
had been driven into the open streets in 
the most inclement season; some had 
screened themselves from the cold with 
straw and hurdles; some had taken re- 
fuge in open stalls, or in the neighbouring 
fields, and a considerable number of old 
and young of both sexes, decrepid old 
people, with helpless infants, and women 
in the last stage of pregnancy, had been 
huddled together in the Town-hall without 
distinction. 

Mr. Merest end Mr. Dickinson confirm- 
ed the statement of the petitioners. 

Mr. Wynn did not see how the House 
could interfere between a landlord and his 
tenants. 

Lord Castlereagh recommended that the 
petition should be withdrawn, with which 
suggestion, after a few words from Sir J, 
Newport, Mr. Bennet complied. 

Mr. Lambton presented a petition from 
Gen. Gourgaud, complaining of his hav- 
ing been seized and sent out of the coun- 
try, without being allowed an appeal to 
the Privy Council. 

Lord Castlereagh would not oppose the 
reception of the petition, but he should be 
ready {o justify the General’s arrest, and 
to show that the officers had not acted in 
the brutal manner alleged by the peti- 
tioner. 

After some observations from Mr. H. 
Clive, Sir R. Wilson, Mr. T. Douglas, Mr. 
Bennet, Sir G. Cockburn, and others, the 
petition was laid on the table, and ordered 
to be printed. 

Lord Clive obtained leave to bring in a 
Bill for the prevention of bribery and cor- 
ruption in the election of Members to serve 
in Parliament for the borough of Barn- 
staple. 

On the motion of Mr. Wynn, it was 
ordered that the Attorney General should 
prosecute Sir M. M. Lopex for bribery. 


House oF Lorps, April 5. 

The Earl of Harrowby presented a Re- 
port from the Committee, on Bank affairs, 
to the same purport as that noticed in the 
Commons. 

In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Peel appeared at the bar with a special 
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Report from the Committee of Secrecy, 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of the 
Bank. 

Mr. Peel asked leave to bring in a Bill, 
the object of which was to restrain the 
Bank from issuing gold for certain notes 
under 5/. On the Ist of September 1817, 
the governors of the Bank had given notice 
that cash would be issued for all their 
notes for sums under 5/. and dated pre- 
viously to the Ist of January, 1817. In 
consequence of this notice, a considerable 
decrease of specie had taken place. The 
issues from January 1817, till January 
1819, amounted to 4.500,000/.; and since 
the latter period 700,000/. had been is- 
sued; so that the whole drain of specie 
amounted to 5,200,000/. The issue of 
that treasure, he conceived, had been pro- 
ductive of no good effect whatever. It 
appeared that the sum of 121,000,000 
francs had been coined in France; and 
the Committee had reason to believe, that 
three-fourths of that sum, amounting to 
5,000,000/. sterling, were derived from 
coin exported from England. The reasons 
for which he introduced the Bill were 
these :—It was evident that, whenever the 
period arrived which might be fixed on for 
the final removal of the restrictions, it 
would be necessary for the Bank to be 
possessed of a considerable quantity of 
bullion; and that that quantity would 
exceed the sum which they at present 
possessed. 

The motion having been put from the 
chair, Mr. Peel added, that it was neces- 
sary the Bill should pass through its se- 
veral stages with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

Sir John Newport never entertained a 
stronger conviction of the necessity of any 
measure than of that before the House. 

Messrs. Brougham, Lord Hamilton, Cal- 
craft, Manning, Vansittart, Ellice, Canning, 
Huskisson, Grenfell, and Lord Castlereagh, 
shortly spoke. The Bill was read a first 
and second time, and then committed. 
After a short interval it was read a third 
time and passed. 

Lord Castlereagh said, it was his inten- 
tion to postpone the third reading of the 
Bill for the claims on France until after 
the holidays, that all might make them- 
selves masters of its contents. The whole 
number of claimants was 1046, and the 
gross amount of the demands about eight 
millions sterling; to satisfy these demands, 
the French government had appropriated 
one hundred and thirty-three millions of 
livres, or two-thirds of the whole amount; 
half of this sum had already been disposed 
of upon claims adjudicated, these claims 
being 311 out of 1046. 


, House or Lorps, April 6, 
The Bill for restraining the Bank from 
paying in specie the notes under 5/. issued 
previously 
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previously to the first of January, 1817, 
was read the first, second, and third time. 
The Royal assent was subsequently given 
to it, along with other Bills. 





In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
G. Lamb presented a petition from the in- 
habitants of Westminster, praying for the 
removal of the present Haymarket to 
some part near Portland road. 

Messrs. Byng and Holme Sumner op- 
posed the petition, notice not having been 
given to the parties concerned; besides, 
the Haymarket, which had been establish- 
ed mauy years, was a public convenience. 
The petition was received by 97 to 91. 

April %. 

Mr. Bennet rose to move an address 
to the Prince Regent, praying that he 
would issue an order to stay the sail- 
ing of the female convict transports. 
The object of all punishments should 
be, to produce a salutary example; 
and no one could say that this was ef- 
fected by transportation. From 1787 to 
1818, no fewer than 2987 female convicts 
had been transported. They were gene- 
rally unable to provide means to return 
home, and could obtain a passage only by 
prostituting their persons. The present, 
he said, was not the time to send out a 
fresh cargo of women to New South Wales, 
where so much vice and immorality pre- 
vailed, and where the character of the sex 
had become so shockingly contaminated. 
Even the hospital at Paramatta contained 
only two wards—the one for males, the 
other for females. It was open, night and 
day, to persons of the most infamous cha- 
racter. He objected to the sailing of the 
female convicts who were now about to 
be conveyed to New South Wales, be- 
cause it was now evident that when these 
persons had arrived there, they had nei- 
ther home, food, nor clothing. 

Messrs. Wilberforce and Buxton spoke 
in support of the motion. 

Messrs. Bathurst, Goulburn, and Sir 
Byam Martin, opposed it. Ultimately it 
was negatived without a division. 

Joho Chapman and John Evelyn were 
put to the bar, when the Speaker address- 
ed them as follows:—* John Chapman 
and John Evelyn, you were reported by 
the Select Committee appointed to try and 
determine the merits of the petition com- 
plaining of an undue election and return 
for the borough of Camelford, as having 
given false evidence ;—for this you were 
both of you committed to the custody of 
the Serjeant at Arms attending this House, 
and afterwards, by this House, committed 
to his Majesty’s gaol of Newgate. You 
now petition the House to be discharged 
from farther imprisonment, expressing 
your deep regret for your misconduct. 

+ 





Much as it is to be lamented, that the 
feelings with which you now state your- 
selves to be impressed had not at an 
earlier period suggested something more 
of consideration for the fairness of your 
own characters,—and something more of 
respect for the sacred obligation of that 
oath by which you were sworn to speak 
the truth. You, John Chapman, plead in 
excuse of your misconduct the inexpe- 
rience of youth, and your ignorance of the 
forms of this House;—and you, John 
Evelyn, offer in explanation something of 
misapprehension of the purport of the 
question that was asked of you by the 
Committee ;—but these are circumstances 
which can in no way account for or exte- 
nuate the misconduct of either of you.— 
If, however, your repentance and contri- 
tion be sincere, your own reflections will 
be your bitterest punishment: they will re- 
mind you of the disgrace and infamy with 
which you have branded your own cha- 
racters,—and, at the same time that they 
mark the striking contrast between the 
lenity of this House and the enormity of 
your offence, they will teach you, what I 
hope you will never forget, that truth and 
honesty are the only means by which this 
stain can be removed, and your credit be 
re-established. I am now to acquaint 
you, that this House, taking into consi- 
deration the petitions that have been re- 
ceived from both of you, has ordered 
your discharge; and you are both dis- 
charged, upon payment of your fees.” 





April 22. 

Sir J. Newport called the attention of 
the House to the union of parishes, and 
residence of the clergy in Ireland. He 
read a letter, which stated, that many pa- 
rishes were never visited by their clergy, 
except for collecting the tithes. Some 
diocesans did their duty in enforcing re- 
sidence, and it is but justice to mention 
the name of the Abp. of Cashel in their 
number. In many parts of Ireland, how- 
ever, 10 or 11 vicarages had been formed 
into one; and there were benefices which 
comprehended a space of 20 miles square. 
He concluded with moving, ‘“* That an 
humble address be presented to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, that he would 
be pleased to direct an enquiry to be made 
into the state of the Church of Ireland, in 
communication with the Archbishops and 
Bishops, similar in its details to the en- 
quiry instituted in 1806, and of whicha 
report was presented to the House in July 
1807, in order that, by a comparison of 
their results, it might be seen how far the 
recommendations of the former report had 
been carried into effect, and the benevo- 
lent intentions of his Majesty realized, for 
securing to the people of Ireland the bene- 
fits of public worshipand a resident clergy. 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

The Paris Papers of Saturday the 15th 
inst. contain the termination, on the pre- 
ceding day, of the trial of Marinet and 
Cantillon, accused of having attempted 
the life of the Duke of Wellington. The 
proceedings of the 5th and last day com- 
menced with the summing up of the case 
by the President of the Court. The Jury 
remained in deliberation an hour, and de- 
clared the Prisoners Not Guilty. They 
were then set at liberty; and the Advo- 
cate-General, addressing them by name, 
first informed Cantillon that he was ac- 
quitted, and that there was no further 
charge against him. He then congratu- 
lated Marinet on his acquittal, both as re- 
garded himself and the French nation. 
Aliuding to the supposition that a safe 
conduct had been given to Marinet, he de- 
nied this to be founded in fact; but added, 
* The French Government is honourable 
in this affair, and will afford a proof of it. 
Here are two passports ; they are at your 
disposal ; one is for all Europe; the other 
will enable you to proceed to Dijon, to 
clear yourself of your condemnation par 
contumace, if you deem it proper.” To 
this Marinet replied, “I am penetrated 
with gratitude for this noble proceeding. 
I should desire a passport for Switzer- 
land.” The Advocate.General, ‘* This is 
for ali Europe.” The Foreman of the Jury 
apprised the Court that the decision was 
unanimous. The Court resounded with 
the applauses of the multitude on learning 
the decision. There certainly was not suf- 
ficient evidence to convict either of them, 
and the whole of the business remains in- 
vulved in mystery. It was not proved on 
the trial, though an explosion was heard, 
that any ball was fired at the Duke of 
Wellington. 

It is with pleasure we perceive in the 
Moniteur of the 16th, an article respect- 
ing the trial of Cantillon and Marinet, 
the object of which is, to do public justice 
to the character of the Duke of Welling- 
ton; and to show, in fact, that the Go- 
vernment does not participate in the coarse 
and illiberal feelings of those who so ma- 
lignantly aspersed the character of the 
Duke during the progress of the cause. 

The Editors of several papers are under 
prosecution in Paris, for libelling the Swiss 
Guards attached to the Royal Household, 
This foreign corps has, ever since the res- 
toration of the House of Bourbon, been 
more or less noxious to the French people. 
A Swiss soldier bas been recently killed in 
a duel by a soldier of the Royal Guard, 
and under unfair circumstances. The sur- 
vivor has been ordered for trial by court- 
martial. 

Gent. Mac, May, 1819. 


The King of France has sent to the Per- 
sian Ambassador, to be transmitted as a 
present to his Sovereign, a chest of fires 
arms and sabres of splendid workmanship 
from tHe Royal Manufactory at Versailles 

The French Moniteur of the’ 17th o 
April, contains an ordinance for carrying 
into effect a law by which Stock Exchanges 
have been opened iu every part of France. 

A tumult took place on the 26th of April, 
at Charonne, near Paris, in which great 
violence was offered to a Clergyman, while 
engaged in performing the burial service. 
The clergyman was obliged to shut himself 
up in the vestry-room, and there to listen 
to the cries of his assailants. The shouts 
of a bas la culoite! a la lanterne! were ut« 
tered, as during the worst days of the Re- 
volution, Had it not been for the presence 
of mind and judicious firmness of the 
Mayor’s assistant, the rioters would have 
proceeded to every excess. It was not 
without considerable difficulty that this 
worthy Magistrate succeeded in restraining 
and dispersing them. 

A Commission, composed of some of the 
principa! Bishops of France, is said to have 
been appointed, charged to revise the form 
of an oath taken by the French Kings at 
their Coronation ; and to introduce some 
modifications, so as to make its tenor in 
unison with the existing institutions of the 
Country. This, no doubt, is preparatory 
to the Coronation of his present Majesty. 

An effort is making by the French Go- 
vernment to naturalize in France the Thi- 
bet goat, which yields that hair or wool of 
extraordinary fineness whence Cachemire 
shawls are fabricated: a vessel has arrived 
at Marseilles with a flock of them, sent by 
M. Jaubert from the Crimea. It consisted 
originally of 568, of which 160 died; but 
this loss is said to be nearly compensated 
by the number of young ones brought forth 
during the passage. 

The Sieur Fretin, a poor Frenchman 
resident at .Nogent-sur-Seine, is declared 
the right and sole heir of the rich M. Cour- 
tois, late of London. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Assize Court of Brussels has passed 
sentence on the persons found guilty of 
conspiring to seize the Emperor Alexander 
in November, 1818. They were all ad- 
judged to be imprisoned for different terms, 


» and to pay costs. 


SPAIN. 

By letters and papers from Cadiz to 
the 2ist, and from Madrid to the 27th 
April, it seems that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had made great exertions to forward 
the departure of the expedition; and, in 
consequence of instructions from Madrid, 
a considerable number of troops had been 

put 
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peton board several of the ships of the 
line ; and it was expected at Cadiz that 
these would have sailed for South America 
before the smaller vessels. An order had, 
however, unexpectedly reached Cadiz, di- 
re¢ting that the soldiers who had been em- 
barked should be disembarked. This cir- 
eumstance had excited considerable sensa- 
tion, and numerous were the conjectures 
as to the cause of this sudden alteration of 
the determination of the Government. 

Spain has refused to submit the disputes 
between herself and her American colonies 
to the arbitration of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, as proposed by the Sovereigns at Aix- 
la- Chapelle, 

GERMANY. 

It is stated, in a Vienna article, that 
the two Princesses, twin daughters of the 
King of Sa:dinia, Maria Theresa aud 
Maria Anne (born at Rome the 19th of 
September, 1803,) are to be married; one 
to the King of Spain, and the other to the 
son of the Duchess of Lucca, ci-devant 
Queen of Etruria. 

The King of Prussia has ordered to 
leave Jena (the university to which the 
assassin of Kotzebue laiterly belonged) 
such of his subjects as were there prose- 
cating their studies, 

It is said, the Commission sent by the 
Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar to Jena, for 
the purpose of making inquiry whether 
the assassin of Kotzebue acted in concert 
with others, has returned to Weimar, and 
reported, that they could djscover no per- 
sons in league with the murderer. On the 
contrary, however, the Vienna papers 
assert, that Sandt’s plot bad extensive 
‘ramifications. A Ragusan physician, and 
atthe same time the agent for a prince 
possessing great estates in Bohemia, is 
cohsidered by them as the original of the 
affair. He was arrested and sent away 
from Prague for correspondences exhi- 
biting the same doctrines, and breathing 
the same spirit, with those of Sandt, 

SWEDEN AND DENMARK. 

A fire broke out in the timber-yards of 
the principal merchants at Christiana, in 
Norway, en the 4th inst. and burnt pro- 
perty to the amount of 250,000/. sterling. 
The fire lasted four days; and, but for 
calm weather during the time, the whole 
of the town must have been destroyed. 
The fire having broken out in four different 
places at the same time, it is doubtless the 
work of incendiaries. 

Accounts from Stockholm, of the 29th 
of April, shew that there exists a very con- 
stant intercourse, by messengers, between 
that Court and the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. 

RUSSIA. 


The nobility of the Russian Government 
of the Duna have resolved on the emanci- 
pation of the peasants their vassals, 
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Mr. Henderstrom. has discovered, in 
New Siberia, the claws of a bird measuring 
each a yard in length; and the Yrkuts 
assured him they had frequently, in their 
hunting excursions, met with skeletons, 
and even feathers, of this bird, the quills 
of which were large enough to admit a 
man’s arm. This is a strong fact in sup- 
port of tbe tradition that the earth was 
formerly inhabited by giants ; for men not 
exceeding ourselves in stature would have 
been helpless against birds of prey of this 
magnitude. Captain Cook mentions having 
seen a monstrous bird’s-nest in New Hol- 
Jand, on a low sandy island in Endeavour 
River, with trees upon it, and an incredible 
number of sea-fowl : he found also an ea- 
gle’s nest with young ones, which he killed, 
and the nest of some other bird, of a most 
enormous size: it was built with large 
sticks upon the ground, and was no less 
than six and twenty feet in circumference, 
and two feet eight inches high, 

TURKEY. 

Accounts from Constantinople state, 
that great difficulties still exist in the exe- 
cution of the treaties between Russia and 
the Ottoman Porte. Immorality is de- 
scribed as having arrived at a dreadful 
pitch in the Turkish capital. Crimes and 
disorders have greatly increased ; and this 
is attributed partly to the dearness of the 
necessaries of life, partly to the excessive 
influx of Europeans, since the Peace, to 
* satisfy their curiosity ;” and partly to 
the depreciation of the gold and silver cur- 
rency, and the quantity of counterfeit 
money in circulation, A gang of coiners 
have been apprehended, and two Jews 
hanged at Adrianople, for being engaged 
in that infamous business. 

ASIA. 

We lament to state, that the Queen 
Charlotte East-India ship has been lost in 
a hurricane, off Madras, with all on board. 
The Lady Castlereagh and Cornwall were 
dismasted; the Georgiana and Harriet 
were disabled; and the Barkworth blown 
out to sea, so as not to have been heard 
of since. 

AFRICA. 

Letters from the Cape of Good Hope 
State, that some British troops in the in- 
terior had been surprised and slaughtered 
by the Caffres. 

The Viceroy of Egypt, abandoning the 
Turkish doctrine of fatalism, has resolved 
to adopt the European practice of quaran- 
tine and lazarettoes, to prevent the spread- 
ing of the plague.” | 

AMERICA. 

A new steam-vessel, called the Savannah 
packet, of 300 tons burden, has been built 
at New York, for the express purpose of 
conveying passengers across the Atlantic. 
She sailed for Liverpool direct oa the SOth 
of April. ; 

& 
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It. is calculated that there are 1700 
taverns in the City of New York ; that is, 
one to every 14 houses, A motion was 
made, at a meeting of the Corporation, to 
reduce the number of licenses to 1500; 
but the interest of the tavern-keepers 
prevailed over those of morality and so- 
biiety, and the motion was lost. 

It is stated in the New Providence 
Gazette, that the inhabitants of that 
island and Jamaica have transmitted strong 
memorials to Government, praying that 
New Providence may be made a depot for 
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a trade between the British West-India : 
colonies and the United States. od 

The Americans are fitting out, for the’ 
first time, an expedition round the worlds: 
The Congress frigate; Captain Henley, bas 
been selected for the purpose ; and, by the » 
last advices, was lying at Norfolk, nearly 
ready for sea. She takes out with her. 
from 20 to 30 midshipmen, and will be 
absent about two years. 

The United States now contain a popu- 
lation of near eleven millions, 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The Prince Regent has purchased the 
Palace at Newmarket, which is to undergo 
a complete renovation, under the direc- 
tions of Mr. Nash. The occasional resi- 
dence of his Royal Highness there would, 
no doubt, infuse new life into the town 
and its amusements. 

The inhabitants of Beaconsfield have 
presented their late Curate, the Rev. 
William Mussage Bradford, A.M. with 
a handsome piece of plate, as a token of 
the bigh sense they entertain of his ex- 


emplary conduct during fourteen years, 
as Curate of the Parish. 

At the late Hants County Sessions an 
appeal cause occupied the Court several 
hours, the result of which ought to be ex- 


tensively known. It was instituted by the 
Rev. Henry Wake, Rector of Over Wal- 
lop, against the accounts of the overseers 
of that parish, who had been in the habit 
of eking out the poor labourers’ wages by 
allowance from the poor rates. One of 
the witnesses examined was a man with a 
wife and five children, who in the summer 
received 6s. in the winter 9s. sometimes 
10s. per week. He could not subsist on 
this, and on going to the Overseers they 
made it up to 12s. 6d. This practice was 
80 commonly understood by the farmers, 
that they made engagements with their 
labourers accordingly, and the men were 
induced to accept almost any wages from 
those who hired them. The Noble Chair- 
man (the Earl of Carnarvon) said, the 
payment of a portion of labourer’s wages 
out of the poor rates was illegal, and 
should be disallowed; that it was alike 
unjust in principle and, practice, and 
pressed heavily on the sinall farmer, on 
the shopkeeper, and on other persons in 
the parish, who contributed a larger pro- 
portion towards the poor rates than the 
More extensive occupiers of land. The 
overseers were accordingly directed to re- 
fund 252. to the Rev. H, Wake, and dis- 
continue the practice. 


‘The farmers of the parishes of Cliddes- 
den and Farleigh, in Hampshire, have sup- 
plied every cottager with a portion of land 
for the cultivation of potatoes, the pro- 
duce of which is considered to be equal to 
the yearly consumption of each family ; 
and the rector gives potatoes for seed. 

We lament to hear, that the great es- 
tablishment of Jesuits at Stonyhurst has 
alarmed numbers of the most enlightened 
and liberal men; because they think they 
observe in their conduct a spirit of med- 
dling, of encroachment, and proselytism, 
highly prejudicial, not only to the estab 
lished Church, but to the purity of all 
religion, which derives its best, support 
from light and knowledge. The practice 
of this growing and open establishment 
in the centre of the kingdom by no means 
enjoys the approbation of the Catholic 
Body in general. 

A beautiful specimen of the art of cat- 
lery was manufactured by Joseph Rogers 
and Sons, Sheffield, in the month of Ja- 
nuary last. itis an elegant koife in mi- 
niature, containing thirty instruments, 
moving on eleven springs and fourteen 
joints of the most exquisite workmanship ; 
it employed the workman 28 days of cl:-se 
application to complete it : does not ex- 
ceed five eighths of an inch in length, and 
weighs only one quarter of an ounce. 

Government is expediting the new dock- 
yard and arsenal at Paler: the whole navy 
of Europe might ride in Milford Haven, 
if once safely in—it is so deep and land- 
locked. A light-house is now building ou 
Lundy Island, to serve as a pharvs for the 
Bristol Channel and Milford Haven, as the 
Edystone does for the English Channel and 
Plymouth Sound. A portion of the Ply- 
mouth-yard business is to be removed to 
Milford. Being situated in the neighbour- 
hood of iron-mines and collieries, a great 
saving is calculated on both as to fuel and 


‘ all sorts of 1ron materials, 


A tunel under ground is now cutting 
from the River Medway, at Rochester, to 
Higham. When this great work is com- 

pleted, 
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pleted, it is thought that a steam-boat 
aan be employed from Maidstone to the 
Capital. 

W, M. Pitt, esq. M.P. for Dorsetshire, 
finding that the terms on which some of 
his tenants renewed their leases were now 
too high, lately abated the rental so con- 
siderably, that at their last audit, instead 
of having half a year’s rent to pay, they 
had a considerable sum to take home with 
them. 

The Leeds papers notice the alarming 
decrease of upwards of 240,000 yards of 
cloth in the manufacture of this year, as 
compared with last. 

On the 13th of April was killed, at Old 
Bewick Farm, in the parish of Eglingham, 
a cow, three years old, the property of Mr. 
Henderson, of the Bell Inn, Belford. 
About seventeen months ago, she broke 
one of her hinder legs, and amputation 
was deemed necessary, by which the poor 
animal was reduced to a skeleton. The 
defect was at length supplied with a wooden 
leg, with which she walked about and 
grazed, and became the astonishment of 
all who beheld her. There is also in the 
Possession of Mr. Hayes, a butcher, of 
Southampton, a pig, with a wooden leg, on 
the off side before ; and it appears to walk 
with little lameness or inconvenience. 

A tree in the Episcopal garden at Wells 
at this time exhibits the singular appear- 
ance of fine apples of last year’s growth 
hanging upon its branches, while blossoms 
of the present spring are bursting forth 
around their matured companions. 

A short time since, 21 goslings, the pro- 
perty of Stephen Hammond, and Jonathan 
Stacey, were stolen from Wymondham. 
The proprietors offered a reward of five 
pounds to any person who would discover 
the offender. A man named William 
Doubleday was suspected, who, it was as- 
certained, was gone to Epping to sell 
— The goose, from which the gos- 

ings were stolen, was procured; and a 
person proceeded to Epping, where Double- 
day was found, with a number of goslings 
in his possession. The goose was set down, 
and the 21 goslings immediately left the 
rest, and came about her. Doubleday 
was, in consequence, taken into custody, 
and is committed to Chelmsford gaol to 
take his trial at the next Assizes. 

April 17. Several of the Hartlepool 
Fishing-cobles were overtaken when at sea, 
by a violent gale which blew from the 
E.S. E. and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty they succeeded in ultimately reach- 
ing the shore, after many of them had been 
several times filled with water by the 
heavy seas which broke over them. On 
the first discovery of the alarming situa- 
tion of the cobles, the life-boats were launch- 
ed with the most vaiseworthy alacrity, 
and inmediately preceeded to their assist- 
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ance. Her approach gave fresh energy to 
the fishermen, who now redoubled their 
exertions, and most of them regained the 
shore without her aid: but one coble, in 
which were three very young men (Michael 
and Richard Coulson, and John Shepherd) 
was left at a considerable distance, and 
the weather being thick, and the approach 
to the harbour dangerous, they considered 
their fate inevitable; they were, however, 
fortunately discovered by the crew of the 
life-boat, and rescued from their perilous 
situation. Another coble containing three 
young men (Robert and William Pounder, 
and James Harrison) was upset, the boat 
sunk, and the crew supported themselves 
in the water, by clinging to the loose mast, 
till another coble came to their assistance, 
when, by the active and praiseworthy ex- 
ertions of Joshua Hastings, a powerful and 
clever seaman, they were taken on board 
his coble, and brought safe to land. On 
the Sunday following, the fishermen, with 
nearly the whole of their families and re- 
latives, attended Divine service at Hartle- 
pool Church, and offered up public thanks 
to the Almighty for their unexpected pre- 
servation. 

April 24. A lad named James Bigmore, 
started from Sudbury with the Phenomena 
coach at half past twelve at noon, and ran 
eleven miles in the first hour. On stop- 
ping atthe different stages he took no rest, 
but assisted in putting in the horses, and 
again set off wiyh alacrity. In this man- 
ner he kept up with the coach the whole 
way to Norwich, a distance of nearly sixty 
miles, where he arrived five minutes be- 
fore seven; nor did he seem at-all dis- 
tressed, but walked about to view the city. 
He has a very sickly and emaciated ap- 
pearance, and is rather of short stature. 

April 25. At the Downpatrick assizes, 
H. Mulholland was found guilty of having 
fraudulently received bank-notes to the 
amount of 4/. the property of B. S. Young. 
The prosecutor and a constable proved 
that his daughter, Margaret Young, was 
enticed away from him in December last, 
and took with her some money, and seve- 
ral articles, the property of her father. 
She was found in the house of Mulholland 
a methodist, to whose sect she had turned. 
The Judge observed iu his Charge, * This 
is a case of great enormity ; the prosecu- 
tor’s daughter is carried away from him 
by night, under the influence of a set of 
ignorant hypocrites, who, at their class 
meetings, and by letters (such as one read 
at the trial) attack the weak mind of an 
innocent girl, not 19 years of age—a let- 
ter subversive of religion, perverting .he 
gospel, and making it destructive of the 
happiness of families. Suppose any of 
you, Gentlemen of the Jury, to have a 
daughter carried away, as the prosecutor’s 
daughter was, what would be your feel- 

ings ? 
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ings? a daughter whom he had instructed 
in the principles of his own religion. It 
appeared that the prosecutor was a Pres- 
byterian : for his part, he rejoiced that in 
this free country all religious persuasions 
were tolerated ; but a set of fanatics were 
not satisfied with professing their own re- 
ligion, but must go about to make prose- 
lytes to a religion exemplified in the letter 
just read—a religion whose professors al- 
ways had Jesus in their mouths to forward 
their designs on the weak and the unwary.” 
Mulholland was then sentenced to twelve 
months imprisonment. 

May 12. In consequence of a manu- 
facturer of Carlisle having Jowered the 
price of weaving ginghams 2s. per cut, a 
considerable number of weavers assembled 
im a tumultuous manner this afternoon, 
broke some of his windows, and exhibited 
other tokens of their displeasure. They 
also held a meeting on the sands, at which 
they resolved to petition the Prince Re- 
gent to send them all to America! 

May 14. Their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Gloucester and the Princess 
Sophia Matilda having announced their in- 
tention of visiting the University of Cam- 
bridge, at the ensuing Commencement, it 
has been proposed, as a proper mark of 
respect to the daughter and niece of our 
venerable Sovereign, to invite them to a 
public breakfast to be given by the Univer- 
sity in the gardens of Christ’s College. A 
grace has passed the Senate for carrying 
into effect the above proposition. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Mayi. The Duke of York held a Coun- 
cil upon the state of the King in Windsor 
Palace. The following Bulletin was the 
result of its meeting :— 

** Windsor Castle, May1. His Majesty’s 
bodily health continues to be good, and he 
is generally in cheerful spirits, but his 
Majesty’s disorder is undiminished.” 

From the Appendix to the Bank Report, 
we learn that on February 11, 1819, the 
one and two pound notes in circulation 
amounted together tothe sum of 7,445, 108/. 

The Importation of Grain into England 
amounted in value in 1818, to the enor- 
mous sum of 13,271,629/. whilst those of 
1815 were only 2,192,685/. 

The late wars are calculated to have 
cost England two thousand and forty mil- 
lions; equal at 5/. per ounce, to 11,400 
tons of gold. 

Never since India was laid open to Bri- 
tish commerce, has there been so great an 
import of India taw material in general, 
and of cotton in particular, as at present. 
This redundant import has had various 
operations: it has proved ruinous to the 
parties engaged, but has increased the re- 
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venue, and in some degree has occasioned 
the scarcity of gold coin. Cotton impora 
ed at nine pence the potnid free of'd 
is selling at 5d. and 54d. and will jr 
bly be reduced still lower, by the approach- 
ing sale at the East India House, whén 
near 100,000 bales will be brought to tHe 
hammer. The export of British produde 
to India has also been extensive beyoud 
all example, and the consequent fall in 
the price almost incredible ; shoes, hats, 
clothes, and goods of all descriptions, be- 
ing offered at prices below the journey- 
men’s wages who manufactured them. 
his strange state of things has been pro- 
duced by opening the trade to Liverpool, 
Hull, and other ports. The consequence to 
the merchants has been disastrous ia the 
extreme ; but the probability is, that, ina 
general view, the result will be beneficial 
to the nation at large; as the very inun- 
dation of English goods into the East In- 
dies will teach even the bigoted natives 
new wants. 

The late Rev. John Wesley used to as- 
sert, that six hours sleep was sufficient 
for a man, seven hours for a woman, 
eight hours for a child, and nioe hours for 
a pig. 

lt appears from official documents, that 
London within the Walls contained in 
1701, 139,500 inhabitants; in 1750, 
87,000; in 1801, 78,000; and in 1811, 
only 57,000.—It also appears, that in 
1813, London within the Walls contained 
97 parishes, having 67 churches, and a 
population of only 55,484 persons ; while 
Westminster and its Liberties, Southwark, 
and 12 out parishes of the Metropolis, 
contain 27 parishes, 27 churches, and a 
population of 686,655 persons! 

Firth, Tate, Hodgetts, Bigours, Law, 
Brook, and Taylor, were convicted at.the 
last Sittings, before the Chief Justice, at 
Guildhall, of a conspiracy to sue out a 
fraudulent commission of bankruptcy 
against a person named Smith, and with 
intent to defraud his just creditors. The 
defendants being brought up for judg- 
ment, the Court sentenced Firth to 18 
months’ imprisonment, Tate and Hodgeits 
to 15, Bigours to 12, and Law, Brook, 
and Taylor to nine months, all in Cold- 
bath-fields prison. 

By virtue of the Act 59 Geo, III. cap, 
13, the reduced rates of duties on Hus- 
bandry Horses are continued for two years 
longer: and such horses may be used in 
the following manner, without subjecting 
them to the guinea duty as heretofore, viz, 
they may be lent or let for purposes of 
agriculture—for the making or repairing of 
roads—for drawing coal, wood, peat, or 
turf, for fuel in private houses, but not 
for sale.—Butchers may use a second rid- 
ing horse in their trade for one guinea,— 
Ponies for riding or drawing carriages, not 
exceeding 
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exceeding 13 hands high, to pay only two 
guineas, whatever number may be kept ; 
whith will be a great accommodation to 
persons with families ; for, suppose a per- 
soti (0 keep one horse chargeable at 2/. 
17s. 6¢., he can for the use of bis family 
keep a pony for 2/. 2s. making together 
41-'19s. 6d. instead of 9/. 9s. as hereto- 
fore.—Mares solely kept for breeding are 
wholly exempt.— Bailiffs’ horses to pay 
only 2/. 10s. each.—Tenants coming into 
the occupation of their farms at or after 
Midsummer, who never used their horses 
before that time, may appeal and be dis- 
charged for the moiety of the duties on 
such horses. 
Tuesday, April 27. 

The Persian Ambassador and the fair 
Circassian aud suite, arrived this after- 
noon, about five o’clock, at their house 
in Charles-street, Berkeley-square. 

Monday, May 3. 

Lord Donoughmore and Col. Bagwell 
fought a duel on the Uxbridge road—Col. 
Bagwell fired and missed —Lord Donough- 
more missed fire—the duel was then set- 
tled through the interference of the se- 
conds—the cause was a political quarrel. 

Friday, May 14. 

Kinnear, Levy, and Wovlf, convicted 
lately at Guildhall of setting up a fictiti- 
ous firm, and thereby obtaining goods to 
the immense amount of 35,000/. were 
brought up from Newgate to the Court of 
King’s Bench, and received sentence as 
follows: Moses Woolf, two years’ con- 
finement in the House of Correction for 
the county of Middlesex, and to pay a 
fine of 10,0001.—Lewis Levy, the same 
period in Gloucester Jail, and to pay a 
fine of 5,000/.—John Kinnear two years 
in Iichester Jail.— Woolf and Levy to be 
farther imprisoned till the fines be paid. 

Saturday, May 15. 

A tremendous explosion took place in 
one of Messrs. Grueber and Harvey’s cun- 
powder mills on Hounslow Heath. Two 
men at work were literally blown to atoms. 

Sunday, May 16. 

This morning, shortly after six o'clock, 
a young man about 18, the son of Mr. 
Atkins, of Red Lion-street, Clerkenwell, 
put a period to his existence by shooting 
himself through the head, in the area in 
front of the house. A dreadful specta- 
cle presented itself to the view, in con- 
sequence of the bursting of the pistol, 
which was doubly charged, and which had 
scattered his brains in a most shocking 
manner upon the wall and stones of the 
area, 

Monday, May 17. 

A banker’s parcel was stolen this morn- 
ing from the Margate coach : it contained 
12801. in 5/, notes of the Dover, Deal, 
Margate, and Ramsgate Banks, besides 
nine Prussian bonds of 50/. each. 
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Wednesday, May 19. 

An inquest was held before T. Stirling, 
esq. at the Black Horse, Bayswater, on 
the body of an elegantly dressed female, 
about 24 years of age, who was found 
drowned in Kensington Gardens the day 
before. — Cries of ‘* Murder” being dis- 
tinctly heard in the gardens that even- 
ing, strong suspicion was excited that it 
was not her own act.—The Jury returned 
a verdict of “‘ Found drowned; but by 
what means the deceased came into the 
water, the jurors have no means of as- 
certaining.” 

Thursday, May 20. 

His Royal Highness the Prince Regent 
held a levee at Carlton House. The Per- 
sian Ambassador went to Court in grand 
state, and procession, escorted by the 
Royal Horse Guards. His Excellency 
was received by the Lords in waiting, and 
conducted with the usual ceremonies to 
the Royal presence, when he tendered 
the presents from his Royal Master to the 
Prince Regent; which, as well as his Ex- 
cellency, were most graciously received. 
—The Algerine Envoy also proceeded to 
Court in state, and had a closet audience 
with the Prince Regent. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Covent Garpen THEATRE. 

April 29. A Rowland for an Oliver, a 
Farce, adapted to the English stage, from 
the French, by Mr. Morton. The pub- 
lick have not, for a long period, been pre- 
sented with a farce so free from gross ex- 
travagance, so pleasant in dialogue, and 
so laughably ludicrous in situation, 

May 12. Fredo!pho, a Tragedy, by Mr. 
Maturin (author of Bertram). Disapproved 
of, and withdrawn after the first perform- 
auce, 

May 19. Swedish Patriotism ; or, The 
Signal Fire, a Melo Drama; well received. 

May 22. Cozening ; or, Half an Hour 
in France, an Interlude, or Dramatic 
Sketch, in one Act. The sole object of 
this piece appears to have been, to ex- 
hibit the imitative powers of a Mr. Yates; 
who gave most felicitous imitations (in 
voice, look, and manner) of Messrs. 
Young, Kean, Matihews, &c, &c. 

Drury Lane Tueatre. 

May 3. Wanted, a Wife ; or, A Checque 
on my Banker ; a Comedy, by Mr. Moncrief. 
The principal performers were engaged in 
this piece, which met with approbation ; 
though we think it might be reduced to 
an Afterpiece with advautage. 

May 11. The Jew of Lubec; or, The 
Heart of a Father, a Melo Drama; well 
réceived. 

May 13. The Carib Chief, a Tragedy, 
by Horace Twiss, esq. received with great 
applause. 


PROMO- 
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Gazztre Promotions, &c. 

May 15. The Prince Regent has ap- 
pointed T. Gregory, esq. Judge; E. Fitz- 
gerald, esq. Arbitrator; and D. M. Ha- 
milton, esq. Registrar, to the English and 
Dutch Commission, at Sierra Leone ; and 
C. E. Lefroy, esq. Judge, and T. S. Wale, 
esq. Arbitrator, to the Mixed Commission 
at Surinam, under the Treaty for the Pre- 
vention of the Slave Trade. 

Also, the Prince Regent has issued a 
Conge d’Elire for the election of a suc- 
cessor to the see of Llandaff to the late 
Bishop, who has been translated to that 
of Peterborough; and that the Rev. Dr. 
William Van Mildert has been recom- 
mended to the vacant See. 





MEMBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 

April 24. Tipperary—The Hon. F. A, 
Prittie, v. Hon. Montagu Mathew, dec. 

Camelford — J. Stewart and L. Allsopp, 
esqrs. dec. ; the late election being void. 

May 4. Westbury—W. L. Maberly, 
esq. v. R. Franco, esq. Chiltern Hundreds. 

May 15. Oakhampton—Lord Dunalley, 
v. C, Savile, esq. deceased. 





Civit Promotions. 

Rev. Arthur Edward Howman, vicar of 
Shiplake, to be Master of St. Nicholas’s 
Hospital, near Salisbury. 

Rev. Thomas Harford Siely, M. A. of 
Caius College, Cambridge, to be Chap- 
lain to the British Embassy-.at Lisbon. 





EccLesiaSTicAL PReFERMENTS. 
Rev. Richard Henry Gretton, M. A. 
Namptwich R. Cheshire, 


Rev. John Bishop, B.A. a Minor Canon 
of Gloucester Cathedral. 

Rev. Henry Faulkner, North Piddle R. 
co. Worcester. 

Rev. Heury Charles Hobart, M. A. 
—o prebendary in Hereford Cathe- 
dral. 

Rev. Robert Roberts, M.A. (vicar of 
Haverhill, Suffolk) Lite Thurlow R. in 
the same county. 

Rev. Mr. Worsley, (of Gatcombe,) R. 
Kingston V. Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Joho Hewlett, B.D. preacher at. 
the Foundling Hospital, London, Hilgay 
R. Norfolk; the said rectory being le- 
gally void, and come to the Crown, by 
reason of simony. 

Rev. R. Hewitt, M, A. (vicar of Lever, 
in Lancashire) Westhorpe R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Dr. Gauntlett, Warden of New 
College, and vicar of Portsea, to a pre- 
bend in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 

Rev. Wm. Harby, B. D. and fellow of 
Lincoln College, Leighs Magna R. co. 
Essex. 

Rev. Henry Charles Morgan, M. A. 
Winstone R. Gloucestershire. 

Rev. R. Knight, jun, Newton Nottage 
R. Glamorganshire. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury has appointed 
the Rev. E. Davies, and Master of the 
Free Grammar School, Dorsetshire, one 
of his domestic chaplains. 





DisPENSATION. 

Rev. Caleb Rockett, M.A. one of the 
Domestic Chaplains of the Bishop of Bath 
aud Wells, to the living of Weston Zoy- 
laod,with that of East Brent, co.Somerset. 





BIRTHS. 


May 24. At Kensington Palace, her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, of 
a Princess.—There were present, his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Duke of Wellington, the 
Marquis of Lansdown, Earl Bathurst, Mr. 
Canning, and Mr. Vansittart. 

April 24. In Nottingham-place, Vis- 
countess Newport, of a son and heir,—26. 
At Copenhagen, the wife of Augustus 
John Foster, esq. his Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at the 
Court of Denmark, of a son.—27. At the 
Rectory House, Manningford Abbotis, 


Wiltshire, the wife of the Rev. Francis B. 
Astley, of a son. 

May |. The wife of Thomas Roby, jun. 
esq. of Bole Hall, near Tamworth, a dau. 
—8. In Cleveland-row, the’ Right Hoa. 
Lady Louisa Lambton, the lady of J. G. 
Lambton, esq. M. P. a dau.—At Manor 
House, Wandsworth, the wife of Alder- 
man Magnay, a son.—9. Lady Charles 
Bentinck, a son,—10. In Conduit-street, 
the Right Hon. Lady James Stuart, a 
daughter, 

Lately. At Oxford House, Grosvenor- 
place, Lady Milton, a dau. her Ladyship’s 
seventh child. 





MARRIAGES. 


1818. Oct. 19. At Bombay, Lieut.- 
col. Baker, Commissary General, to Ma- 
tilda, youngest dau. of T. Norris, esq. of 
Bombay. 

24. At Trichinopoly, Capt, Edward Jas, 


Foote, of the 7th Madras Native Iofantry, 
and Quaiter-master of brigade, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of the late Peter Begbie, esq. 

of the Stamp Office, London. 
1819, March 26, At Paris, Col. Arthur 
Onslow, 
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Onslow, nephew to Earl Onslow, to Miss 
Wetherall, dau. of ——— Wetherall, esq. 
and grand-daughter of Mr. Serjeant Run- 
nington. 

30. At Barbadoes, Rich. Cobham, esq. 
Judge of the Vice Admiralty Court, to 
Katherine Anne Hinds, surviving dau. of 
Rich. Skinner, esq. of that island. 

April 8. Robert Hedger, esq. of West- 

uare, to Isabella Rebecca, seventh dau. 
of the late Timothy Davis, e<q. 

12. At Dublin, the Hon. and Rev. E. 
Wingfield, second son of the late Lord Vis- 
count Powerscourt, to Louisa Joan, third 
dau. of the late Hon. Geo. Jocelyn, and 
niece to the Earl of Roden. 

15. At Naples, the Infant of Spain, Don 
Francis Paul, to Princess Charlotta Louisa 
of Naples. 

19. Rob. Smirke, jun. esq. of Albany, 
Piccadilly, to Laura, fifth dau. of the Rev. 
A. Freston. 

20. Edw. T. D. Halkes, esq. of Roches- 
ter, to Jane, second dau, of Richard For- 
mao, esq. of Chatham. 

22. Sandford Graham, esy. M. P. only 
son of Sir Jas. Graham, bart. to Caroline, 
third daughter of the late John Langston, 
esq. of Sarsden House, Oxfordshire, 

Hugh Rich, Hoare, esq. to Anne Tyr- 
whitt, second dau. of the late Thos. Drake 
Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. of Shardelves, Buck- 
inghamshire. 

The Rev. Wm. Booty, Vicar of Chad- 
dleworth, Berks, to Mrs. Garrett, of Wan- 
tage, Berks. 

26. At Paris, the Comte de Savatte, of 
the regiment commanded by the Comte 
La Roche Jaqueline, of the Garde Royale, 
to Miss Elizabeth Anne Brakspear,. of 
Henley. 

27. Capt. Wm. Redman Ord, of the 
Royal Engineers, third son of Craven Ord, 
esq. of Greensted Hall, to Eliza Dore La- 
tham, second dau. of the late Dr. Latham, 
of Bexley. 

Lately. Lieut.-col. T. G. Fitzgerald, of 
Thurlough (Mayo), to Elizabeth, only 
child of James Crowther, M.D. and grand- 
dau. and heiress of Henry Hemingway, 
esq. of Boldshay, near Bradford, York- 
shire. 

May 3. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
to Miss Glover, of Keppell-street, Russell- 
square. 

5. At Paris, H. F. Lockyer, esq. of Ply- 
mouth, Devon, to Ellis Anne Elizabeth, 
eldest-dau. of the late Wm. Curry, esq. 
of Southampton. 

At Dusseldorff, Germany, Lieut.-gev. 
Baron Hompesch, of the British service, 
to the Countess Isabella, of Nesselrode 
Ereshoven. 

6. Major W. L. Wood, of the 4th (or 
King’s Own) regiment of Foot, to Frances 
Mary, eldest dau. of Charles Johnson, 
esq. of Grove-lane, Camberwell. 


Marriages of eminent Persons. 
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8. M. D. D. Dalison, esq. of Hamptons, 
to Anna Maria, dau. of Sir John Shaw, 
bart. of Kenward, both in Kent. 

R. H. Sparks, esq. of Tottenham, to 
Fanny, dau. of the Rev. Thos. Roberts, 
vicar of the same place. 

11. W. E. Snow, esq. surgeon, of Mile 
End, to Priscilla, youngest dau. of Charles 
Derrick, esq. of Islington. 

John Scott, esq. of Islington, to Miss 
Ley, of Stoke Newington. 

12, Jasper Atkinson, jun. esq. of the 
Royal Mint, to Lovisa, only dau. of the 
late Capt. and Lady Harriet Gill. 

13. Earl Temple, M.P. eldest son of 
the Marquis of Buckingham, to Lady 
Mary Campbell, second dau. of the Earl 
of Breadalbane, 

The Hon, Richard Neville (son of Lord 
Braybrook) to Lady Jane Cornwallis, dau. 
of the Marquis Cornwallis. The Marquis 
of Buckingham was present at both wed- 
dings. 

Edward Walker, esq. of Blackheath, to 
Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Fawcett, rector of Aynho, Northampton- 
shire. 

Thomas, only son of John Wadham, 
esq. of Frenchay, near Bristol, to Eliza- 
beth, younger dau. of the late Wm. Cook, 
esq. of Grove-street, Hackney. 

John, second son of the late Jos. Mas- 
fen, esq. of Cannock, Staffordshire, to 
Apna Maria, dau. of the late Rev. George 
Bellasis, D. D, rector of Yattenden,.and 
Vicar of Basilden and Ashampstead, 
Berks, 

The Rev. John Peter Chambers, rector 
of Hedenham, Norfolk, to Anna Maria, 
eldest dau. of J. P. Maxwell, esq. of Har- 
ley-street. 

The Rev. John Ramsden Wollaston, to 
Mary Amelia, youngest dau. of Col. 
Gledstanns. 

15. Capt. Buchanan, R. N. to Matilda, 
second dau. of Jas. Dalbiac, esq. and 
grand-dau, of the late Edward Barnard, 
esq. of Froome, Somersetshire. 

F. Morgan, esq. of Midlington Place, 
Hampshire, to Louisa Grenfell, second 
dau. of the late Wm. G, Lobb, esq. Com- 
missioner R. N. 

G. M. Tarleton, esq. of the 6th Foot, to 
Louisa, dav. vf the late Geo, Best, esq. 
of Chilston Park, Kent. 

18. Henry Sorby, esq. of Hall Carr, 
second son of J. Sorby, esq. of Orgrave 
Hall, near Sheffield, to Amelia, second 
dau, of the late William Lambert, esq. of 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

The Rev. H. G. Phillips, rector of Great 
Welnetham, and vicar of Mildenhall, Suf- 
folk, to Frances, fourth dau. of Capt. 
Thomas, of Dover-place, Kent-road. 

19, Wm. Fitch Arnold, esq. to Eliza- 
beth Cecilia, only dau. of the late Alex. 
Ruddach, esq. of the island of Tobago. 

OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
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Tas tare Bisnor or Perersonovucu. 

In our Obituary for last March we an- 
nounced the death of the Right Reverend 
John Parsons, Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough, which had occurred at Oxford on 
the 12th of that mouth. We have now 
to add a few particulars of this distin- 
guished prelate. 

He was born in the parish of St. Aldate, 
in Oxford, July 6, 1761, and, at a very 
early age, was placed in the school be- 
longing to the Cathedral, from which he 
was soon removed to that of Magdalen 
College. 

At Wadham College, where he was ad- 
mitted June 26, 1777, aud elected a scho- 
lar June 30, 1780, he remained till No- 
vember 29, 1785, when he became Fel- 
low of Balliol College. On the presenta- 
tion of this Society, he was instituted, in 
1797, to the livings of All-Saints and St. 
Leonard's in Colchester. He retained 
them, however, but a short time: for, on 
the 14th of November 1798, he was cho- 
sen Master of Balliol. (On the 29th of De- 
cember 1807, he was admitted to the of- 
fice of Vice-chancellor, which he held till 
October 1810. 

After more than eleven years of un- 
wearied attention to the good government 
of his college and of the University at 
large, he was prompted to the Deanery of 
Bristol. As this preferment was unsoli- 
cited, so did it sayjsfy ali his desires of 
honour and emolument. But he was 
again to expe:ience the spontaneous pa- 
tronage of the Crown. On the 12th of 
December i813, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Peterborough, an event joy- 
fully hailed by the friends of the Establish- 
ed Church. How amply his subsequent 
conduct realized their most sanguine ex- 
pectations was manifested by the grief 
with which the intelligence of his decease 
was received in the Metropolis. States- 
men, as well as Prelate’, men of rank and 
talent, however differing from each other 
in their political opinious, did willing jus- 
tice to his almost u™rring judgment, his 
temporate zeal, and his inflexible inte- 
grity. tm Oxford the day of his death 
was indeed a day of Mourning. The De- 
legates of the Clarendon Press, who were 
then assembled, did not separate without 
recording their grateful sense of his services 
as a member of that Board. The Vice- 
Chancellor, Heads of Houses, and Proc- 
tors, shortly afier expressed a wish to pay 
the last sad tribute of their respect and 
affection by following his remains to the 
grave. This offer was gratefully declined, 
in aceordauee with the Bishop’s constant 

Gent. Mac. May, 1819. 
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disapprobation of all unnecessary di¢- 
play. He was buried in Balliol College 
Chapel, the funeral being attended only 
by his near relatious and a few intimate 
friends. 

This excellent man left an afflicted wi- 
dow, but no children. Of his many ad- 
mirable sermous, one preached before the 
House of Commons on the Fast-Day, 
March 20, 1811, was printed by order of 
the House. Another preached before “ the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts,” was published by them 
in 1818, 

The following are the dates of his Aca- 
demical Degrees: B. A. June 27, 1782; 
M.A. December 17, 1785; B.D. April 
24, 1799; D. D. April 30, 1799. 


Joun Girrarp, Ese. 

That firm attachment to the Constitution 
in Church and State, which renders the 
Gentleman’s Magazine so dear to every 
loyal and religious Briton, will justify the 
hope I entertain, that Mr. Urban will not 
be reluctant to spare a few lines to tlie 
memory of a man who during a long aud 
eventful life, encountered fearlessly the 
enemi¢s of both. 

The state of Ireland for the last thirty 
years has called for the constant exercise 
of vigilant patriotism in support of every 
thing to be loved and revered, against the 
associated violence of reformers and Ro- 
man Catbolicks ; how far the vascillating 
policy of fluctuating administrations may 
have tended to render all vigilance and 
patriotism vain and powerless, is not af 
inquiry for this moment, though a fearfal 
calculation might be made, without enter- 
ing very far into the subject of the im. 
pending probability that the forfeited 
lands, the settled property of English and 
irish Protestants for the last century and 
a half, will not long be the concealed 
object of demand. 

But these speculations ‘are possibly 
worse than useless ; hey may excite alarm, 
without offering the means of security : 
indeed ministerial influence, and opposition 
rage, British indifference, and Irish vio- 
lence are fast reducing the supporters of 
the connexion of the two countries into 
insignificance, and the Minister may find 
hereafter, that like the wise whig in Ho- 
garth’s print, he has, in his blind zeal, 
been sawing away the prop that supported 
the Protestant Establishment and himself. 

At such a time have we to deplore the 
loss of a man, who, highly gifted with na- 
tural talents, enlightened by various and 
extensive learning, steady in his places 

a 





HS 
to be deterred by violence, or 
¢ by influence from his purpose, 
has’ for the last thirty years maintained 
the defence of the Constitution in Church 
and State in the City of Dublin—Joun 
GIrrarp. 

The feelings of friends and enemies have 
been expressed in various newspapers ; 
the amiable Editor of the Sun has given 
a sketch of Mr. Giffard, which, with a 
slight correction, is worthy of record, and 
the most angry of the opposition papers 
of Ireland has been scarcely less honour- 
able in its testimony to his merits. 

“The Corporation of Dublin has lost 
one of its most valuable Members, and 
the Protestant cause one of its firmest 
props, in the death of this gentleman, 
which happened on Wednesday last in 
that City. Mr. Giffard was originally 
designed for the Medical profession, but 
relinquished it and obtained a lucrative 
post, which he discharged with the utmost 
fidelity, but was displaced by a former 
Lord Lieutenant upon political grounds, 
His conduct, however, appeared to be so 
proper in the estimation of Government, 
that though he was not restored to his 
former situation, he obtained another of 
adequate value, A more intelligent man, 
a more resolute champion for the Protes- 
tant Church, a more zealous friend to his 
King, the Constitution, and the interests 
ofthe British Empire, never existed. There 
was a determined vigorous spirit in all he 
uttered, and his heart was ready to sup- 
port the dictates of his enlightened under- 
standing. He was attached to the Muses, 
and conversant with the Poets of antiquity, 
retentive in memory, and apt ia quotation, 
One of his sons fell a victim to the fury of 
Irish Rebels *. His eldest surviving son, 
the Honourable Hardinge Giffard, is now 
Chief Justice of the Island of Ceylon. He 
is a gentleman of great talents and know- 
ledge, and has distinguished himself by 
poetical and other literary works of con- 
siderable merit. He inherits the loyalty 
and resolute firmness of his father, whose 
worth we honoured, and whose memory 
we revere.” —Sun, May 11. 

To this account, I would add, that 
Mr. Giffard was the son of John Giffard, 
originally of Great Torrington, in Devon- 
shire, the disinherited grandson of John 
Giffard, esq. of Brightley, in that county, 
and Frances Fane, grand-daughter of 
Francis, the first Earl of Westmoreland, 
of that name. 

Had the regular course of succession 
proceeded, Mr. Giffard’s father (disinhe~ 
rited at 12 years of age) would have pos- 
sessed the ample estates of Brightley and 
Halsbury, the latter of which had been in 


and not 





* See Gentleman’s Magazine for June 
1798, p. 535. 
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the name and family from the reign of 
Edward the First. 

But his son, born in Ireland, left an 
orphan before he was two years old, and 
deprived of his mother (a daughter of the 
ancient and once regal family of Mac 
Morrough (or Murphy) of Olatliergh, in 
the county of Wexford) had in his outset 
to contend with the impediments of po- 
verty and depression, which a powerful 
mind, stored by early application with 
deep and various learning, enabled him 
at length to overcome. 

Deriving nothing from his once opwlent 
family, but the consciousness of those high 
feelings, which had actuated his fore- 
fathers, and the Fanes, the Windhams, 
and the Granvilles, his ancestors by in- 
termarriages, his adherence to the con- 
stitution was founded as well upon here- 
ditary attachment as sound principle; and 
his conduct through life fulfilled the in- 
junction of his loyal ancestor, “to cling 
to the Crown even though it hung upon 
a bush.” 

With a power of eloquence not rivalled 
even in Ireland, he was from his entry into 
public life the leading member of the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, and for nearly five and 
twenty years had to contend against the 
wild, and too popular tenets of Napper 
Tandy, until time and perseverance ex- 
posed the traitorous purposes of that fire- 
brand, and he was driven into exile. Du- 
ring the American war, Mr. Giffard was 
the firm, but temperate supporter of the 
Legislature. When danger threatened Ire- 
land from a projected French invasion, he 
was amongst the very earliest of that glo- 
rious association (so little yet understood 
in England) the Voluoteers of Ireland ; it 
was at a meeting of a few friends at his 
house that the first company of Dublin 
Volunteers was formed in 1778, and he 
continued an active member of that body 
until by the introduction of Roman Ca- 
tholicks into the Volunteer ranks, contrary 
to their original constitution, mutual con- 
fidence was shaken, and happily the peace 
of 1780, rendered their longer existence 
unnecessary. 

In that year the Government of Ireland, 
directed by Earl Temple (the late Mar- 
quis of Buckingham) testified its appro- 
bation of Mr. Giffard’s conduct by giv- 
ing him a lucrative office in the Irish 
customs, 

When the wild schemes of reform, which 
seem to spring necessarily out of the first 
repose of peace, like mushrooms when the 
thunder has passed away, began to agi- 
tate Ireland in 1784, Mr. Giffard was 
distinguished by the manly eloquence 
with which, in the most violent popular 
meetings, he exposed the desperate pro- 
jécts of the agitators of the day, and sup- 
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ported, often singly, the true principles of 
the Constitution. 

It was upon an occasion of this sort that 
the present Marquis Wellesley first offered 
himself to public notice at an assembly of 
Freeholders in Meath, where he had the 
gratification of breaking his maiden lance 
successfully against Napper Tandy, and 
apinfuriate mission of Dublin demagogues. 

The strong ground upon which Mr. 
Giffard always stood in these contests, 
was the intimate connection of the Church 
and State ; and by shewing that all these 
attempts at innovation had for their real 
object the overthrow of the Protestant 
Establishment, he succeeded in detaching 
a very great proportion of the Protestants 
of Ireland from the support of the agitators. 

To this attachment he adhered to the 
Jast hour of his life; the petition sent to 
Parliament by the City of Dublin in the 
course of the last month concluded a series 
of such petitions which he had moved for 
the last seven and twenty years, whenever 
the claims of the Roman Catholicks had 
been brought forward. 

In 1793, on the breaking out of the 
war, his loyal zeal induced him (at no 
inconsiderable loss of emolument) to en- 
ter into the City of Dublin Militia, of 
which he continued a Captain until the 
peace of 1802, having served throughout 
the dreadful period of the rebellion in 
1798 in the most disturbed parts of Ireland, 

In 1798 the fury of rebellion fell most 

calamitously upon Mr. Giffard; his third 
son, William, to whom Lord Westmore- 
land (his distant kinsman) had given a 
lieutenancy in the $2d regiment, was 
seized as he was travelling in a mail- 
coach, by a band of traitors, and re- 
quired by them to lead them against a 
neighbouring post occupied by the King’s 
troops; on his refusal, and that refusal 
being aggravated by his being known as 
the son of Mr. Giffard, he was savagely 
murdered on the spot. 
- Mr. Giffard’s nephew by marriage, the 
gallant Capt. Ryan, was assassinated by 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, whom he had 
arrested for high treason, with a dagger, 
which that wretched enthusiast kept con- 
cealed about his person ; and John Martin, 
esq. of Ballinuclash in the county of Wex- 
ford, Mr. Giffard’s brother-in-law, died of 
the hardships he endured while a prisoner 
to the Rebels in the gaol of Wexford. 

A mind bold, vigorous, and uncompro- 
mising, like Mr. Giffard’s, was not likely 
to be conciliated by outrages like these ; 
the tone of his feelings towards rebels and 
traitors, was, on the contrary, and not 
unnaturally, exasperated against every 
tendency to sedition and disturbance : 
the vascillating and temporizing policy of 
the Irish Government excited his warmest 
indignation; aud while he was acknow- 
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ledged to be amongst the steadiest and 
most sincere supporters of ‘the Constitu- 
tion, it was deplored, with apparent conr 
cern, that he was so very imprudent and 
intractable, 

But for this unbending spirit, the ta- 
lents of Mr. Giffard would have placed 
him in the Irish Parliament, in the 
tation that his support would be valuable 
to Administration ; but there was a want 
of pliancy in his principles, which could 
not be overlooked; and he was totally 
unfitted by the same principles, frem be- 
coming the object of a merely popular 
election. 

He had, however, opportunity of sup- 
porting these principles powerfully by his 
writings ; the Dublin Journal, under his 
management, was for many years the ora- 
cle of the Loyal Protestants of Ireland, 

A conviction that Ireland could never 
expect tranquillity under a separate Par- 
liament, and a strong persuasion, which 
twenty years have fully justified, that the 
Protestant Establishment would be best 
preserved by an Imperial Legislature, en- 
listed him amongst the earliest supporters 
of the Union—a measure so obnoxious, 
from local feelings principally, to the Cor- 
poration of Dublin, that Mr. Giffard stood 
single in support of it; yet he had the 
courage, in a paper written with great 
strength of argument and no small politi- 
cal foresight, to record his sentiments 
upon the subject, and place them by way 
of protest upon the Journals of the Corpo- 
rate Assembly. 

In 1803, on the breaking out of the 
war, he resigned his Militia commission, 
and applied for permission to raise a corps 
of yeomanry in the neighbourhood of his 
residence in the county of Dublin; the 
permission was refused, until Lord Hard- 
wicke’s Government, astonished at the in- 
surrection of the 25d July, under Emmett, 
sent its letter the very next morning to 
Mr. Giffard, who exerted himself with 
such energy, that on the 4th of August 
following, he marched three companies of 
Volunteers (150 men) fully armed and 
accoutred, and respectably disciplined, to 
a general review, which took place before 
his Excellency the Earl of Hardwicke, in 
the Phoenix Park. 

In 1805, the Roman Catholicks having 
once more advanced their claims to Par- 
liament, Mr. Giffard moved the petition 
he had been accustomed to propose against 
the measure, which was agreed to by the 
Corporation; and on the next day Mr. Gif- 
fard received notice that he was dismissed 
from the office in the Customs which he 
had held for twenty-two years. 

This attack upon the right to petition 
Parliament, had it been made upon the 
hamblest retainer of opposition, would 
have excited a wild storm of patriotic in- 

dignation 
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dignation against lord Hardwicke, whose 
act it was. But his Lordship had then 
lately changed his opinions ; aud was, from 
a zealous supporter of the Establishment, 
become what he has ever since been, an 
advocate for the Roman Catholicks. The 
Corporation of Dublin, indeed, with dig- 
ity and firmoess, pronounced this to be 
an act of oppression ; and the Protestant 
gentlemen of Ireland remonstrated to Mr. 
Pitt against the Lord Lieutenant's proceed- 
ings, A Prince of the Blood, distinguished 
for his manly conduct and high talents, 
took up Mr. Giffard’s cause as that of the 
loyal Protestants of Ireland ; and the Bri- 
tish Minister avowed his determination to 
repair the injury which he had suffered. 

But Mr. Pitt’s death, and the succession 
of Mr, Fox to power, overthrew all hope 
of redress for the present; and Mr. Gif- 
fard, nothing shaken in bis principles, 
continued his even course of loyalty and 
attachment to the Constitution. 

In 1807, upon the change of Admi- 
nistration, Mr. Giffard was appointed by 
the Duke of Richmond and his secretary 
(now the Duke of Wellington) to the very 
respectable situation of Accountant-Ge- 
neral of the Irish Customs, as a compen- 
sation for that which he bad lost. 

It would hardly be believed, in former 
times, that the restoration to office of a 
man who had been dismissed for the exer- 
cise of a constitutional right to petition 
Parliament, would have been impeached 
by persons calling themselves Whigs. Yet 
true it is, that Sir John Newport, Mr. 
Grattan, and the whole party of Roman 
Catholic Whigs, or Whig Roman Catho- 
lics, attacked Sir Arthur Wellesley in par- 
liament for this act of justice, and fortu- 
nately for Mr. Giffard, gave to his young 
and eloquent friend Mr. Croker (now Se- 
cretary of the Admiralty) an opportunity 
of stating his services aud bis injuries to 
the House of Commons. 

In a few years after, Mr. Giffard became 
by law entitled to retire upon a salary of 
superannuation, which he enjoyed to his 
death. 

In private life Mr. Giffard was warm- 
hearted and affectionate, quick in bis feel- 
ings, and ardent io his pursuits. Though 
early conversant with poverty, he was in- 
capable of meanness; and when his exer- 
tions had rendered him independent, he 
was liberal of his assistance to others. 

His powers of memory were astonishing. 
His favourite studies were the Scriptures, 
Shakspeare, and Milton ; and from any 
of these he could recite any passage which 
could be called for: and after once hearing 
a Speech or a Sermon, be could, with an 
exactness and facility truly .surprising, 
furnish an accurate transcript. 

He died on the 5th of May, of a stric- 
ture in the urethra, which had affected him 












about two years. He was born ia Dablin, 
Feb. 14, 1745-6, and was consequently 
in his 74th year. He has left a. widow, 
two sons, and two daughters ; the eldest 
son, the Hon. Hardinge Giffard, is Chief 
Justice of Ceylon ; the second, Lees Stan- 
ley Giffard, a barrister resident in Lon- 
dou; Harriet, his eldest daughter, was 
married to the gallant Major George King, 
of the 7th Fusileers, killed in the unfor- 
tunate attack on New Orleans ; and Mary, 
his second daughter, married the Rev. 
Richard Ryan, a gentleman who bas in 
Ireland attained to considerable Literary 
distinction. NorMANNUS. 





Rev. Duranp Rauppe, D. D. 

May 6. At East Bergholt Parsonage, 
co. Suff lk, in the 86th year of his age, the 
Rev. Durand Rhudde, D. D. rector of 
Brantham with East Bergholt, and of 
Great Wenham, Suffik, avd Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Majesty. He was for- 
merly of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded A.B. 1756, A.M. 1759, 
and S.T.P. 1789. He was for many 
years Lecturer of St. Dionis Backchurech, 
Fenchurch street. In 1760 he married 
Miss Shergold, daughter of — Sher- 
gold, esq. of London, by whom he had 
issue a sop and two daughters; she died 
March 19, 1811, aged 73. In 1763, he 
was vicar of St. Thomas, Southwark; and 
in 1782 was presented by Joseph Chaplia 
Hankey, esq. to Brantham with East 
Bergholt ; and in 1786,. became rector. of 
Great Weoham.- Dr. Rhudde was a zea- 
lous and conscientious Divine, and throwgh- 
out the long period of his existence lived 
much respected and esteemed. The rec- 
tory of Brantham with East Bergholt was 
purchased many years since by the Rev. 
Joseph Rowley, the brother of Admiral 
Rowley, who it is expected will succeed 
to it. 








Joun Henricx, Ese. 

May 14. At Beaumanor Park Hall, Lei- 
cestershire, (the antient family-residence 
of his brother), in his 70th year, John 
Herrick, esq. a gentleman whose unaffect- 
ed goodness of heart, and courteous man- 
ners, secured to bim universal esteem. 
His father, William Herrick, esq. died 
Sept. 27, 1773, at the advanced age of 
84, leaving three sons; 1. William, the 
present worthy representative of the fa- 
mily ; 2. John, the subject of this article ; 
S. Thomas-Bainbridge Herrick, esq. who 
has been long respectably seated at Mer- 
ridale in Staffordshire; and three daugh- 
ters, all since dead. 





Henry Penruppocxe Wynpuam, Esq. 

Tately. At Salisbury, in his 83d year, 
Henry Penruddocke Wyndham, M. P. 
for Wiltshire from 1795 to 1812. This re- 
spectable 
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spectable gentieman was an ornament of 
Wadham College, Oxford ; creajed M. A. 
May 22, 1759; was elected F, A. 5S. in 
1771, and F..R.S. in 1783. He published 
1. “ A Tour through Monmouthshire and 
Wales,” 1775, 8vo. This was enlarged 
into a quarto volume, 1781.—2. “ the 
Diary of the late George Bubb Dodding- 
ton, Baron of Melcombe Regis, with an 
Appendix of Interesting and Curious 
Papers,” 1784. A fourth edition of this 
very entertaining and authentic Memoir 
appeared in 1812, 8vo.—3. * Wiltshire, 
extracted from the Domesday Buok; to 
which is added, a Translation of the ori- 
ginal Latin into English, with an Index, 
in which are adapted the modern Names 
to the antient; and with a Preface, in 
whieb is included a Plan for a General 
History of the County,” 1788, 8vo.—— 4. 
* Picture of the Isle of Wight,” 1794, 8vo. 
I 
Cor. Herries. 

The remains of Col. Herries, (see p. 
381.) who for 25 years had the honour of 
commanding the Light Horse Volunteers 
of London and Westminster, were on April 
17th deposited with Military honours iu 
Westminster Abbey. A correspondence 
took place between Lieut.-col. Bosanquet, 
Lord Sidmouth, and Sir H. Torrens, on the 
melancholy occasion ; in which the most 
flattering testimony was borne to the cha- 
racter and conduct of Col, Herries, during 
his connection with the regiment. The 
Prince Regent and the Duke of York also 
expressed their condolence upon being in- 
formed of the circumstance. 

Order of the Procession: on foot, 
im two ranks (except the advanced and 


rear-guard); advance-guard (mounted); . 


Firing party; Trumpeters sounding the 
Dead March; the Horse of the Deceased, 
covered with biack cloth, Boots and Spurs 
reversed, led by the riding-masters. 

Tue Corpse, 
supported, on either side, by Field- officers 
of other Regiments, and Pall - bearers ; 
Helmet, Sword, Pistols. and Sash, on the 
Coffin. Cuier Mourner, 
John Charles Herries, Esy. Son of the De- 
ceased ; the Regimental Chaplain; Medi- 
cal Siaff ; Officers according to Rank, the 
Juniors leading; Noa-commissioned Of- 
ficers and Privates ; Honorary Members 
of the Regiment; friends of the Deceased; 
Rear- guard (mounted) ; carriages of Light 
Horse Volunteers ; of the Friends of the 
Deceased. 

At a quarter before two o’clock the pro- 
cession entered the Abbey. It was there 
met by the Dean and Clergy. The Dean 
then read the Burial service till it came 
to “I heard a voice from Heaven,” which 
was solemnly sung. 

At the conclusion of the service, three 
vollies were fired, one in the grave, and 
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two in the air; after which the wh 
party separated. The Abbry was eye 
ed at an early hour by persons o r63 
spectability. 
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DEATHS. 
1818. AT Dinapore, Bengal, aged 30, 
Oct. 13. Capt. Peter Young, I2:h reg. 


Native Infantry. 

Nov. 21, near Bombay, aged 23, Lieut. 
T. Arrow, H. M. 67th reg. He feil ill when 
crossing the Peninsula of lodia wih his 
regiment, in March 1818 ; and after strag- 
gling through the whole ramy season in 
the field, finaliy -unk under its effects. 

Dec. 15. At Caleutta, aged 63, Alex. 
Colvin, esq. senior partner of the firm of 
Messrs. Colvin, Bazett, and Co. 

1819, Feb. 16. At St. Kut’s, aged 36, 
Cornelia-Elizabeth, wife of Thos, Harper, 
esq. Secretary of that Colony. 

Feb. 19. At Port Royal, Jamaica, Capt. 
E. Coleman, R.N. of Norwich. He fella 
victim, after five days illness, to the fe ver 
of the climate ; having a f rtnight before 
been appointed by Rear-Admiral Popham 
to the Beaver sloop. 

March 5. Jane, wife of J. Roberts, esq. 
of the Royal Monmouth and Brecun regt. 

March 25. Aged 84, Right Hon, Lady 
Eliz. Vrummond, widow of Henry D. um- 
mond, esq. of the Graige, Hanis, aod 
daughter of George, fourth Karl of North- 
ampton. 

March 28. Aged 65, Lieut. col, John 
Wardell, on half pay of 66:h reg. 

April 2. At Rome, aged 22, Charles, 
eldest s n of Charles Duncombe, e-q. M.P. 

April 4. Aged 88, Edward Copping, 
gent. of Hardwick, Norfolk, chief consta- 
ble of Depwade Hundred upwards of 56 
years. 

April 5. Aged 67, Mr. Joho Aldis, who 
served the office of Sheriff for the city of 
Norwich in 1813. He has bequea'hed 50/. 
to the Norfolk and Nurwich Hospital, and 
50/. to the Baptist Chape! in St. Mary’s. 

April. Aged 38, Ehizabeth Stantiail, 
wife of Mr. Gill, of Readiug, eldest daa. 
of Mr. Stiff, of New street, Covent-garden. 

Aprif8. At Avranches, Lieut, geveral 
Quesnel. 

April 9. At Heligoland, Major Cum- 
ming, of 31st reg. 

Aged 75, Mr. Craih, coal-merchant, of 
Store-street, Bedford-square. 

April 10. In Store-street, Bedford-sq. 
in tis 50-h year, Richard Galcraft, esq. 
of the Audit office. 

In Dominick street, Limerick, J. M‘Al- 
lister Taverner, esq. one of the Sheriffs of 
that City. 

April12. At Hill House, Springfield, 
Essex, in her 22d year, Ann Woud, wife 
of Mr. James Steele, of Great Surrey-st. 
and third dau. of the late Mr. A. Smith, 
of Chelmsford. 

April 
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ry i 13. John Leadbeater, of Shef- 
field, of hydrophobia, after two days of 
indescribable and even unimaginable suf- 
ferings. There is a secrecy about the ac- 
cess, the latenicy, the action, and the is- 
sue of this destroyer, almost as impene- 
trable as the realities of the invisible 
world, which we know to exist, without 
the possibility of apprehending their mode 
of existence by any of our senses. The 
éscapes from its visitation, under circum- 
stances when there appears every proba- 
- bility that the infection has been directly 
communicated by the bite of a rabid ani- 
mal, are as unaccountable as the exhibi- 
tion of it in the system of those who have 
no recollection that they could have been 
innoculated with the venom, through any 
means beyond touching what may be 
toucived with impunity by any body. The 
Jaiter was the case of the deceased. He 
had, at the utmost, carelessly handied a 
dog that died of what is vulgarly called 
** the distemper ;” and through some im- 
perceptible puncture of the skin, the con- 
tagion entered as quietly as a ray of light 
falls upon the eye, and was undistinguish- 
ed among the millions of momentary sen- 
sations that form the links of that chain 
of conscious existence which is felt in the 
whole ; while the parts are too minute and 
evanescent to be detected and separated 
by the most exquisite scrutiny. During 
the progress of his agonies, the deceased 
possessed perfect presence of mind; and, 
except under the highest paroxysms of in- 
voluntary exasperation, manifested the 
most gentle, considerate, and compliant 
disposition. Towards his wife he showed 
a tenderness most affecting to the be- 
holders; and, indeed, the horrors of bis 
situation were sofiened beyond any thing 
that they had ever heard of persons so 
agonized, by the amiable and generous 
feelings of an unsophisticated heart, fre- 
quently bursting forth with passionate ex- 
pressions of gratitude, attachment, and 
good-will. He seemed to die by tov ra- 
pid a combustion of life; as if the flame 
that, in the course of nature, might have 
cheered existence for forty years to come, 
had all been condensed and expanded in 
the space of two days; sensibility being 
so quickened, that a drop of liquid was 
as difficult to swallow as the ocean, and 
a breath of air as terrible as a blast of 
the Simoon. 

April 14. At his apartments in Somer- 
set-street, in the 40th year of his age, 
Lieut.-col. Francis Warden, of the Bom- 
bay Establishment. The immediate cause 
of his death was an enlargement of the 
heart, though he had been, for several 
years, in a state of very delicate and de- 
clining health, occasioned by the fatigues 
of professional service in a hot climate. 
In him a numerous and respectable circle 
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of acquaintance have lost a most amiable 
and engaging companion, and his brothers 
and sisters, who looked up to him as to a 
kind parent, the affectionate guide of their 
orphaned youth, and their dearest friend. 
Col. Warden went out to Bombay at the 
early age of 16; and in the whole course 
both of his military duties, and of his 
private life, the highest sense of honour, 
and the strictest integrity, always governed 
his conduct. When in Bombay, he al- 
ways resided with his relation and bro- 
ther-in law, of the same name, a gentle- 
man bigh in office there, as well as in cha- 
racter ; and whoever has been in that set- 
tlement needs not to be informed how 
greatly the name of Warden is there es- 
teemed. Col. Warden died as he had 
lived, in the sincere belief and profession 
of the Christian religion. He was never 
married, and was to have returned to his 
regiment in Bombay, had his life been 
spared, in the following winter. 

April 14, At Paris, aged 60, Mrs. Mary 
Bowler Beaumont, late of Carmarthen. 

At Weymouth, aged 82, R. Bayard, esq. 
of Bath, late of -Stutlington-house, Hants. 
He is supposed to be the last surviving 
officer who fought under Gen. Wolfe at 
Quebec in 1759, and was near him when 
he fell. 

April 15. At Peckham, after a shert 
illness, in the 90th year of her age, Mrs, 
Sarah Blackwood, relict of Shovel Black- 
wood, esq. of Pitreavie, near Edinburgh, 
and Crayford in Kent, and late of Cam- 
berwell, Surrey. In alluding to the ex- 
emplary characterand many distinguished 
virtues of this estimable woman, it is 
scarcely possible that those who had the 
delight of her affection, aod who daily 
enjoyed her society, should be led into un- 
qualified praise; and were it not for the 
assurance that the justice of the following 
eulogy would be acknowledged by the 
impartial observer, the writer of this me- 
moir,—dearly as he loved her, and deeply 
as he deplores her death—would not have 
bestowed it.—Possessing a strong natural 
understanding, which was duly cultivated 
by extensive reading and observation— 
gifted with a quick and lively perception, 
and graced by an excellent temper and 
elegant manners—she was a most instruc- 
tive, entertaining, and cheerful companion, 
In the several domestic characters she 
shone with peculiar lustre; and as a 
wife, mother, grandmother, friend, and 
mistress, exhibited numerous instances of 
the most disinterested affection and kind- 
ness. Nor was her goodness confined 


within the circle of her family and friends, 
as she was blessed with a disposition teem- 
ing with universal benevolence; she was 
ever ready to assist the wants, and alle- 
viate the afflictions, of her poorer neigh- 
bours, to the utmost of her ability ; -“ 
i 














if she were sometimes compelled to reject 
cases that required extensive aid, the fre- 
quent tear that fell sacred to those suffer- 
ings she could not relieve, fully attested 
her charity, and will form a distinguished 
jewel in the diadem of celestial glory, with 
which, it is trusted, she is now crowned, 
As a Christian, she was devout, pious, 
and sincere,—duly impressed with a 
sense of religion, strictly observant of its 
duties; and that which had been her 
study and comfort through life, became 
her surest succour in death, as, in her last 
moments, she was not only serene, but 
cheerful, and awaited her departure from 
this world with patience, resignation, and, 
submission.—Thus, happy in the retro- 
spect of a life spent in active virtue—and 
unappalied by the approach of the king 
of terrors—this amiable woman closed her 
mortal career, after having expressed her 
devout but humble hope of a resurrection 
to immortal bliss through the merits of her 
Redeemer. She was buried by the side 
of ber husband in the family vault in 
Crayford Church, whither several relatives 
attended her, all anxious to testify the 
sincerest respect for departed worth. 

The wife of Mr. Beckwith, of the Ro- 
yal Mint, Tower Hill. 

April 16. In Baker-street, in her Tist 
year, Mrs. Cary Fonnereau. 

Harvey Goodwin, esq. of Lynn, Norfolk. 

Thomas Jackson, eldest son of Oliver 
Hatch, esq. of Ely-place. 

April 17. Iv bis 36th year, Mr. George 
E. Ebenezer Williams. This gentleman 
received his musical education in St. Paul’s 
Choir under Mr. Richard Bellamy. After 
he left the school he officiated for some 
years at Westminster Abbey as Dr. Ar- 
nold’s deputy ; he was appointed organist 
of the Philanthropic on the opening of the 
Chapel, and of Westminster on the death 
of Mr. Cooke in 1814, At the Philanthro- 
pic he is succeeded by his pupil, Mr. 
James Turle ; and by Mr. Greatorex, as 
organist and music-master of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

In Gray’s Inn Place, aged 78, Edward 
Clarke, esq. one of the Cashiers to the 
Treasurer of Navy. 

In Baker-street, Sarah Manadier, dau, 
of Richard Rush, esq. Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States. 

In her 69th year, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
N. Phené, of Southgate, Middlesex. 

At Paris, the Lady of the Rev. I. Vause. 

At Lincoln, Sam. Pepperdine. He being 
one of the Society of Ringers, a dumb 
peal was rung after his funeral at St. Pe- 
ter’s at Arches. 

At Sydenham, io his G7th year, Richard 
Shute, esq. an eminent silkman in Ivy- 
lane, The melancholy accident at Chep- 


stow, which deprived this geutleman of his 
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wife and two daughters will be in the re» 
collection of our readers. See vol. LXXXII, 
ii. p. 386. The beautiful epitaph on these 
unfortunate ladies, by the Author of “* The 
Pleasures of Hope,” is inserted in vol, 
LXXXIIL. ii. p. 157. 

The Rev. Jas. Bentley Gordon, rector 
of Killegny, in the diocese of Ferns, county 
of Wexford, and of Canaway, in that of 
Cork. He published “ Terraquea; or, a 
New System of Geography and History,” 
2 vols. 8vo, 1791-3. “ History of the Re- 
bellion in Ireland, in 1798,” 8vo, 1801. 
“History of Ireland, from the earliest 
period to the Union with Great Britain,” 
2 vols. 8vo. 1806. 

At Pentonville, aged 66, John Norwood, 
esq. many years a flour factor in London. 

At Paris, the Hon. Charlotte Frances 
Lady Webb, wife of Sir Thomas Webb, 
bart. of Odstock, Wilts, sister of Viscount 
Dutton, and niece to the Karl of Mulgrave. 

In Orford-row, Kent-road, suddenly, 
aged 66, Mr. Jonathan Smith. 

April 18. Aged 75, the widow of Dan. 
Minet, esq. of Grosvenor-street. 

At Somers Town, aged 83, Rev. Bennet 
Allen, He was of Wadham College, Ox- 
ford; M. A. 1760, 

John Pollard, esq. of Coleman-street. 

Mr. John Thomas, of Throgmorton-st. 
many years a member of the Stock Ex- 
chauge. 

At Prae’Mill, near St. Alban’s aged 66, 
Mary, wife of Mr. Rich, Simons, formerly 
of Wood-street, London. 

Clement, eldest son of the late General 
Debbieg. 

lo her 36th year, Rebecca, wife of Isaac 
Cohen, esq. of Woburn-place, Russell-sq. 
and eldest daughter of Dr. J. M. Myers. 

In Duke-street, Liverpool, in his 64th 
year, Richard Dawson, esq. 

In Nottingham place, the wife of Wm. 
Webber, esq. late of Vanbrugh House, 
Kent. 

April 19. Aged 48, Mr. J. Moxsy, of 
Hart-street, Crutched Friars ; and on the 
Qist, aged 41, Mr. Frauvcis Moxsy, of 
Whitechapel -road, brother to the above. 

Suddenly, John Gilliat, esq. of Clapham 
Terrace. 

The wife of Mr. I. R. Pizey, of Lau- 
rence Pountney-lane. 

At Eaton-street, Pimlico, in his 68th 
year, Henry Lewer, esq. 

At Winchester, in the 22d year of his 
age, Lieut. Henry M‘Dermott, of the 9th 
regt. of foot; second son of Lieut.-col, 
M‘Dermott, of the Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst, Berks. His early death will 
be long and deeply deplored by his nu- 
merous frieads and affectionate brother 
officers with whom he served in America 
and on the Continent, and whose heart- 
felt regret was so conspicuously evinced 
at the lamentable necessity of leaving him 
behind 
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behind at Winchester, from which city 
fhe tegiment recently marched to embark 
for the West Indies ; bis remains were in- 
terred in the Cathedral Church-yard with 
military honours. 

th Qneen-street, Edinburgh, the wife 
of J. H_ Fergusson, esq. of Trochraigne 
(Ayr), eldest daughter of J. Petrie, esq. 
forme: ly of Gatton- park, Surrey, and niece 
of the lace Wm. Petrie, esq. Governor of 
Prince of Wales Island, 

At Buckland House, near Barnstaple, 
aged 86, Philip Rogers Wetber, esq. 

At Edinburgh, aged 42, Lord Webb 
Jobu Seymour, only brother of the Duke 
of Somerset. 

April 20. At Ealing, Middlesex, aged 
14, Maria Margaret Dickason, second 
daughter of Rear- Admiral Stephens. 

At Da:lington, aged 76, Mr. Thomas 
Colling, father of Mr, William Colling, of 
Maik -lane. 

Aged 61, Edward M‘Culloch, esq. of 
Char'es street, Westminster. 

Heury Vonholte> esq. of Kingsland- 
green. 

April 21. At Little Bounds, near Tun- 
bruige Welts, aged 52, Stephen John Win- 
trop, M D. Member of the Royal Cul- 
lege of Phys:cians, Lyndon. He was edu- 
ca'ed at St, Johuw’s College, Cambridge, 
A.B. 1788, A.M. 1791, M.D. 1798, 

In Great Portland-street, in his 39th 
year, Kobert Martin Hearne, esq. of the 
Commissariat Department, Treasury. 

At Kenti-h Town, Jane, the wife of 
Edward Coxwell, esq. of the Royal 
Artillery ; and the same day, their infant 
daughter. 

At Peckham, in bis 7Ist year, Henry 
Turner Latham, esq. formerly of Lower 
Thames-street, salt merchan!. 

April 22. In his 49th year, Mr. Wm. 
Piper, of St. James’s-street, Clerkenwell. 

Aged 62, Juhn Fuller, esq. of Paradise- 
terrace, Islington. 

At Bath, in his 77th year, Isaac Tudd, 
esq. late of Montreal, Canada. 

Aged 62, Mrs. Barker, late of Croydon. 

At Upper East Sheen, in her 86th year, 
the widew of the late Jeremiah Hawkes, 
esq. of Cecil-street. 

April 23. In Poland-street, aged 87, 
the Rev. W. Strickland, head of the an- 
cient family of Strickland, of Sizer, West- 
moreland. He made over, at an early 
age, to his younger brother (grandfather 
to the present representative of the fa- 
mily, Charles Strickland Standish, esq.) 
the whole of bis patrimonial inheritance, 
reserving only a small annuity, and re- 
tired to the English Jesuits’ College at St. 
Omers, where he embraced the ecclesias- 
tical state as a member of that society. 
After the suppression of the Order in 
France, in the year 1765, he followed his 
community to Bruges, in Flanders, and 
was one of the Professors in their new 
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College in that city; and afterwards, ou 
their further removal to Liege, was several 
years President of their College in that 
Bishoprick. He lived to witness at length 
the successive ruin of each of these es- 
tablishments, and, returning to his native 
land about 30 years since, dedicated him- 
self entirely to the duties of the Ministry, 
until an apoplectic attack nearly deprived 
him, about six years since, of his meatal 
powers. 

ln George - street, Bryanstone - square, 
Ellis, wife of Bartholomew Barnewell, esq. 

In Hans’ Place, in his 81st year, Chris- 
topher Savile, esy. M.P. for Oakbampton. 

At Carlisle, aged 24, James, second son 
of Thomas Hodgson, esq. of Wanstead, 
Essex. , 

Suddenly, Mr. Colclough, solicitor,. of 
Sandbach, Staffordshire. * 

April 24. At his lodgings in Glouces- 
ter, iv his 83d year, E. Probyn, esq. of 
Newland, one of the Verderers of bis Ma~ 
jesty’s forest of Dean.—The philanthropy 
and amiable manners of this gentleman 
had raised his character so high, that be 
was universally styled ‘‘ the Father of the 
Forest ;” and. in aliusion to his election- 
eering influence, it was said, that ‘* when 
Probyn moved, the Forest moved.” 

At Chimney Mills, near Newcastle, aged 
47, Mr. John Mitchell, proprietor of ** The 
Tyne Mercury.” The interment took place 
on the 27th, at bis own desire, at the foot 
of bis garden. The procession was con- 
ducted in the usual manner, and a numer- 
ous assemblage of friends attended the 
body to the grave. 

In St. James’s-square, Bath, the widow 
of the late Sir Lucius O’Brien; surviving 
her daughter, Mrs. Fitzgerald, only three 
weeks. 

At Hackney, in ber 14th year, Georgi- 
ana, youngest daughter of the Rev. G, 
Paroissien, curate of that parish. 

At Twickenham, aged 86, Jonathan 
Fryer, esq. 

At Walthamstow, Richard, ninth son of 
Sir Robert Wigram, bart. Mr. Richard 
and Mr. Ely Wigram, two sons of Sir Ro- 
bert, were riding in a gig near Epping 
Forest; they had a fine spirited young 
horse, which became unmanageable, and 
rao away. The young gentlemen used 
their utmost endeavours to stop him; but 
to no purpose: at length the reins broke, 
and the vehicle was dashed to pieces, and 
both gentlemen were thrown out. Mr. R. 
Wigram received a dreadful wound in the 
back part of bis head, which fractured his 
skull, and we lament to say, he died, at the 
age of 19. Mr. Ely Wigram was very 
much cut in the face and bruised, but is 
in a fair way of recovery. 

At Ipswich, aged 77, Elizabeth, relict 
of the late Jobu Kirby, esq. of that town, 

At Lambeth, aged 87, Mary, widow of 
the late Capt. George Talbot, R.N, 
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. At Ospringe, aged 39, Capt. T. C. Gra- 
Vener, in the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay Military Establishment. 

In his 65th year, Thomas Jones, esq. 
of Bashley Lodge, near Lymivgton, Hants, 

At Denmark Hill, Kingsmill, second son 
of John Key, esq. 

April 25. In Norton-street, Mary-le- 
bone, aged 54, Anne, wife of John Davies, 
esq. of Machyulleth, sheriff of Montgo- 
meryshire. 

In Goodge-street, aged 68, Mr. Jones, 


r. 

In her 73d year, Anne, wife of the Rev. 
J. C. Biuthen, Minister of the Hambro’ 
Church, 

Ia her 94th year, Mrs. Mary Lynch, of 
Gosport. 

In the Circus, Bath, Anne, sister of the 
late Peter Calvert, LL. D. Dean of the 
Arches, &c. 

In Clarges-street, in her 69th year, 
Charlotte, Countess Onslow. Her lady- 
ship was the daughter of Hale, esq. 
of Hertfordshire ; married, Ist. to Tho- 
mas Duncombe, esq. of Duncombe Park, 
Yorkshire; aod, Qudly, in February 1783, 
to the present Ear! Onslow. 

Suddenly, aged 59, Mr. George French, 
of Church-court, Walbrook. 

Maria, wife of T. H, Budd, esq. of Bed- 
ford-row. 

Mary, the wife of John Dalton, esq. of 
Thornham, Lancashire, and sister of the 
late Sip Thomas Gage, bart. of Hengrave- 
hal!, near Bury St. Edmunds. 

April 26. In Fenchurch-street, in her 
83d year, Mrs. Brown, of the house of 
Brown, Wilkiason, and Crosthwaite, after 
a long illness, borne with the greatest pa- 
tience and resignation, who, for urbanity 
aod suavity was equalled by few, and ex- 
celled by ene. She will be regretted by 
a very extensive acquaintance in more 
quarters of the globe than one. 

In her 32d year, Sarah, wife of Mr. A. 
P. Diiver, jun. of Walcot-place, Lam- 
beth. 

In St. James’s-place, St. James’s-street, 
in her 87th year, Mary, Countess Dowager 
Poulett, She was the daughter of Richard 
Butt, of Arlingham, co. Gloucester, esq. ; 
was married tu Vere, third Earl Poulett, in 
1754; and by him had John, fourth Earl 
Poulett, (recent!y deceased), and the Hon, 
Vere Poulett, a lieutenant-general in the 
army. 

At Muddiford, Hants, Sophia Isabella, 
fifth daughter of the Dean of Salisbury, 
and Lady Klizaheth Talbot. 

April 21. Aged 62, Mrs. Grove, of 
Watling-street. 

Sarah, wife of George Vansittart, esq. 
of Bisham Abbey, Be:ks, daughter of the 
late Sir Jas. Stonehouse, bart. 

Gznt. Mac. May, 1819. 
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April 23. At Wells next the Sea, ia 
his 62d year, John Hill, esq.. of Gresens 
ball, Hall, Norfolk. 

At Landillo, Monmouthshire, Mary, 
wife of John Bernard Bosanquet, esq. ser- 
jeant at law. 

Sarah, daughter of Mr, Robert Jenks, 
of High Wycombe, Bucks, and of Fleet- 
Street, 

April 29. At Stoke next Guildford, in 
his 68th year, Bernard Cobbe, esq. late 
of the Audit Office, Somerset place, 

In his 104th year, Mr. Goodacre, an 
oyster dredger, of Saltfieet, Lincolnshire, 
He retained all his faculties to the last, 
and walked, about 10 days since, to Louth 
(14 miles), and returned the next day. 

April 30. In his 70th year, John Pac- 
kle, esq. of Camberwell-green, 

In Rathbone-place, in her 72d year, 
Frances, the widow of the late William 
Isaacson, esq. solicitor, of Mildewhall, 
Suffolk. 

At Maldon, Essex, aged 28, Mrs. Jane 
Bennet Harrell. 

Lately.—In the King’s-road, aged 46, 
Mr. Thos, Hargrave, late a Surveyor of 
Taxes. 

At Edmonton, in his 69th year, James 
Hore, esq. of Red Lion-square. 

At Tottenham green, aged 77, Mary, 
widow of the late Mr. Joseph Harris, of 
High-street, Borough, silk mercer. 

Bedfordshire — At Gieenfield, near 
Ampthill, aged 90, Wm. Burridge, la- 
bonurer; a rare insiance of pedestrian ser- 
vitude; having regularly, and punctual 
to his time, for 32 years, walk-d from his 
cottage to his circle of work, in Ampthill 
Park, averaging about seven miles a day, 
nearly 70,000 miies; which is almost 
three times the circumference of the globe, 

Devonshire — At Tiverton, Mr. J. Park 
house, printer and bovkseller. For many 
years he had been engaged iv preparing 
for the press an English Talmudic Lexi- 
con; but illness obliged bim for some time 
past to relinquish his literary pursuits ; he 
was a member of the Methodist Society, 
and a man of singular indusuwy and un- 
blemished reputation. 

Gloucestershire — At Tewkesbury, in dis- 
tressed circumstances, Mr, Thomas Mor- 
gan, long koown in the gaming circles at 
Brighton, and other fa-bionable places. — 
Previous to his death, be requested all his 
gambling appasatus to be brought to him, 
and burnt in his presence; observing, 
that as they had been the ruin of bim, he 
would prevent them injuring any one 
hereafter. 

Lincolnshire —In her 99th year, Mrs. 
Eleanor Spencer, widow, of Lincoln, 

Somerselshue — Rev. Anthony Pyne, 
rector of Pitaey, aad Kingswesion, 

At 
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Brown, 
Sussex- At Brighton, aged 32, Mr. Ed- 


-ward, Sheel,—For several years, the de- 


«eased drove the Times Coach from Lon- 


don to Brighton, and was highly respected 


9n.the road. His funeral was attended by 
4he principal part of the Prince Regent’s 
domestics, among whom he was much es- 
teemed. 


At East Grinstead, in her 68th year, 
Mrs, Sarab Burt. 

Wares — Rev. Hector Bewen, rector of 
Lianmadoek, Glamorganshire, and vicar of 
Llandyss!, Cardiganshire. 

At the Rectory House, at Aber, the 
Rev. Richard Griffith, D. D. of Jesus col- 
lege, Oxford, M.A. 1759, B. and D.D. 
1809, rector of Beaumaris for more than 
30 years, and since of Aber, in the county 
of Carnarvon. é 

ScoTrtanp—Sir John Buchanan Riddell, 
bart. M.P. for the district of Burghs of 
Selkirk, Peebles, Linlithgow, and Lanark. 
He married, in 1805, Lady Frances, sis- 
ter of the present Earl Romney. 

At the seat of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Craigie, of Glendoick (where he had 
stopped for a day or two, on his road to 
open the Circuit at Perth), suddenly, 
Lord Reston, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice of Scotland.—His Lord- 
ship was a near relative of the great Dr. 
Adam Smith. He entered to the Bar in 
1791, was for some years Sheriff of the 
county of Berwick, and succeeded Lord 
Craig as a Judge of the Court of Session, 
in 1813, and Lord Meadowbank, as a 
Lord of Justiciary, in 1816. 

InzLanp — In Dawson-street, Dublin, 
Catherine, eldest daughter of the late Ea- 
ton Stannard, esq. many years ‘Recorder 
of Dublin, and afierwards Prime Serjeant. 

In Middle Gardiner-street, Dublin, Pe- 
ter Edward M’Loughlin, esq. M. D. 

At Dundrum, Dublin, Pet. Molyneaux 
Lyons, esq. 

In Boagot-street, Dublin, Alderman 
Mathew Hone, Magistrate of Merrion- 
square Division of Police. 

Aproap— In Paris, aged 74, the Abbé 
O'Connor. In him, the French papers 
observe, Religion has lost one of its most 
worthy ministers. Descended from one 
of those illustrious families, which, in an- 
cient times, gave Monarchs to Ireland, 
he consecrated to the Church of France a 
holy life, which Providence crowned with 
a holy death. Formerly the Almoner of 
the Irish Brigade, he discharged its duties 
in a spirit of love fur the God of fathers, 
and of fidelity to the King of his adoption, 

Mw the Abbé Grandbrois, aged 75, for- 
metly Almoner to, Madame, and residing 


» atParis, This ecclesiastic enjoyed a re- 
‘venue of 500 francs. 


His health was 
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good, and he lived retired with an old 
housekeeper. He attempted, a week pre- 
vious to his death, to suffocate himself 
with charcoal; but it produced only a 
slight indisposition. In the morning the 
housekeeper, on entering her master’s 
chamber, was much terrified, and began 
to utter piercing cries; when M. Grand- 
brois said to her, with great tranquillity,— 
** Don’t weep. I have left'you in my will 
2000 francs for your good services, and a 
yearly allowance of 200 francs more.” 
From this time, however, the housekeeper 
watched her master, endeavouring to pre- 
vent him from procuring more charcoal ; 
but, in spite of her cares, he at length 
succeeded in cutting his throat with a 
knife, and died in the greatest agony. , 

At Havre, in his 65d year, Lieute- 
nant-colonel David Roberts, formeriy of 
the Life Guards, but last of the 51st regi- 
ment of infantry. At Lugo, while under 
the commaad of Sir Johu Moore, Col. Ro- 
berts, then acting as Brigade Majo¥ to 
Gen. Leith, was wounded in the right 
band, which it was found necessary to have 
amputated. On his recovery, he trod the 
path of glory under the Duke of Welling- 
ton, @nd was present at most of the-se- 
rious affairs in the Peninsula, At the 
battle of the Bidassoa he was unfortu- 
nately struck in the back by a musket- 
ball, which, lodging beneath the shoulder- 
blade, remained unextraeted to the hour 
of his death! It is not generally knowo 
that he was the writer of the very popular 
little poem of “* Johnny Newcome ‘in the 
Army,” illustrated by a series of humour- 
ous designs, etched by the justly-cele- 
brated Rowlandson. The lovers of ge- 
nuine humour applied to the minute exhi- 
bition of military manners and habits, will 
be glad to hear, that a second part Of this 
work had received the last touches from 
the hand of the Colonel but a few days 
befure his death. 

At Poisseux, near Pointoise, aged 74, 
the Marchioness de Girardin, the widow 
of the friend of Rousseau. 

in France, Sir Humphrey. May, bart. of 
May Park, co. Waterford, many years 
Port and Excise Collector of Waterford. 

At Rotterdam, aged 68, the Sieur Geo. 
Crawford, forme:ly English Envoy at the 
Court of France, for the negoviation of a 
Treaty of Navigation and Commérce. 
This gentleman was cited with the editor 
of a Journal on the 28tb of April last, be- 
fore the Royal Court of Brussels, but was 
acquitted, 

At Rome, Annabella, wife of Lieut.- 
gen. Hay, late Adjutant-general of the 
forces in lreland. ’ 

At his seat, near Florence, aged 85, 
Prince Charles Barberini. 

In Spain, of a defiuxion im the chest, 

caused 
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caused by his endeavour to attend i in the 
Palace'on the death of the late Queen, 
while labouring under a fever, the Mar- 
quis of St. Simon, a Grandee of the first 
class, and Colonel of the Walloon Guards, 
to which situation he succeeded last year, 
on the death of Viscount de Gand. They 
were both French emigrants. 

At Teres de la Frontera, in Andalusia, 
-Ljeut. G. Majoribanks, R. N. 

In the middle of April, at Lisbon (where 
his Grace had been advised to go for the 


recovery of his health), Charles Wm. Mon- 


tagu Scott, Duke of Buccleugh. — His 
- Grace was Lord Lieutenant of the Ceun- 
ties of Edinburgh and Dumfries; and was 
ae Knight of the Thistle. He was born 
May 24, 1772; married, in 1795, the 
youngest daughter of Viscount Sydney ; 
and by her, who died in 1814, had three 
sons and four daughters. — His Lord- 
ship was summoned to the House of Peers, 
April 11, 1807, by the title of Baron Tyn- 
dale, of Tynedale, in Northumberland.— 
The family had lately had great acces- 
sions of property from the Montagu and 
Queensberry estates. 

At Oporto, at a very advanced age, 
Donna Anna Correa E Lancastro; a lady 
who wi!l long be remembered with grate- 
ful respect by most of the British officers 
who had occasion to visit the Northern 
partof Portugal, for her partiality to the 
British Nation, and her elegant attentions, 
as far as her fortune permitted. 

_In Hungary, aged 123, Gregory Szine- 
vier. 

At Stockholm, in his 55th year, the 
brave Lieut.-gen. Baron Von Vezesack, 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Sword. 
He received nine severe wounds in nine 
campaigos. The Army loses in him one 
of its best Generals. 

In India, aged 34, Capt. A. Cassels, of 
the country service, and recently appoint- 
ed Commander of the ship Orient. 

At Mirzapore, Capt. A, O’Shea, 8th 
reg. Native Infantry. 

At Juggernaut, aged 57, Mr. Samuel 
Busby, many years collector of the taxes 
on the pilgrims who assemble to partake 
in the infernal rites of the idol Juggernaut. 

In India, Johm Deane, esq. many years 
one of the Commissioners for the ceded 
and conquered provinces ; to whose men- 
tal and personal exertions the East India 
.Company are much indebted, for au im- 
mense increase of revenue, and for the 
organization of their most valuable pos- 
sessious in Hindostan. 

Whilst on a survey with a reconnoiter- 
ing party of the fort of Chandah, and its 
defences, Mr. A. Anderson, assistant sur- 
geon on the Bengal establishment. He 
was shot through the heart by the last 
gun that was fired. 

lo camp before Chandah, Mr. William 
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establishment, and 9) a atta — 
corps of artillery now’ 
He met bis death by the crploasarol ne 
rifle, whilst in the act of loading it: © 

At Calcutta, Henry Pearson, "sq. 
While walking in his garden, he was bitten 
by a snake, which had twinted routidhis 
thigh ; and although every médical aSfist- 
ance was resorted to, he only ‘suf¥ived 
twelve hours. 

At Bombay, aged 78, George Wick, 
esq. formerly Governor of that presidency. 

On board the British vessel Angelica, 
which lately foundered on her passage 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Isle of 
France, John James Armstrong, esq. late 
American Consul at Teneriffe, and his fa- 
mily, consisting of his wife, seven children, 
two nephews, aud servants. 

At Cupe Coast Castle, in his 27th year, 
Heury Tedlie, esq. of Newry io Ireland, 
who accompanied the recent embassy to 
the kingdom of Ashantee as surgeon. 
Throughout this arduous mission he in- 
dulged the feelings of the natives in his 
professional capacity with a patience few 
could have exerted, whether labouring 
under sickness himself, being early af- 
flicted with au intermitting dysentery, or 
disturbec in the moments of a scanty rest ; 
he awed and conciliated the people by the 
importance of his cures, and thas contri- 
buted to the success of the expedition. 

At Dominica, Lieut. W. Hewitt, R. N. 
This young officer often gallantly distin- 
guished himself against the French on the 
shores of Egypt. 

On his voyage home from Quebec, 
Capt. A. Moore, of Seabank, Rothesay, 
Scotland.—It is understood that his ship 
was wrecked in the river St. Lawrence, 
and that all on board perished. 

Major-gen. St. Clair. In him the Ame- 
rican Confederation has lost one of the 
early supporters of its independence. He 
died nearly in a state of indigence ; and 
in vain solicited from the American go- 
vernment even the sums it owed him. 

At Aleppo, the Rev. Christopher Bur- 
chardt, a Swiss clergyman. His death is 
thus mentioned by Mr. Naudi, who is now 
at Malta :—*“ After his persevering tra- 
vels from the distribution of the Holy 
Scriptures in Egypt, Palestine, and Syria, 
he had scarcely arrived at Aleppo, when a 
fatal fever, then raging in the neighbour- 
hood, put an end to his most valuable life. 
He left Maita in a Greek vessel, with six 
large cases of Bibles and Testaments, in 
various Janguages, without any of those 
fears which had deterred others, and cou- 
rageously distributed them in Alexandria, 
where he openly conversed with peasants, 
strangers, and merchants ; and where so 
many. seamew applied to him, that he 
said, “‘ The Greek Testament = 

ad 
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baid diagiersed would only be like so many 
drops thrown into the sea.’ He thence 
depanet for Grand Caio, where Jews, 
Turks, Syrians, Copis, Chri-tians, and 
Pagans, visited him; and where he could 
have-dispersed a far greater number of 
copies if he had possessed them. From 
Cairo he went to Jerusalem, where he vi- 
sited. all the convents and public places, 
and furnished them every where with co- 
pies. Leaving Jerusalem, going by Syria, 


and visiting the places on the road, he” 


came to the great commercial city of 
Aleppo, in the neizhbourhood of which 
the fever attacked him, and closed his life 
and labours.’—The personal exertion and 
fatigue of such a journey may readily be 
conceived ; but the incessant labour of 
speaking, and recommending with ur- 
gency the great work in which he had em- 
barked, on every step of his journey, and 
to every party to whom he was introduced, 
may scarcely be imagined; and of him it 
may vow be said, that he rests from his 
labours and his works do follow him. 

In his Qist year, Mr. Charles Benwell, 
youngest son of the late Mr. Benwell, of 
Oxford, It appears, that the vessel was 
lying off Buenos Ayres, and it is supposed 
that he had gone ashore for the purpose 
of arranging some repairs, Ov his return 
with the crew, consisting of ten men, by 
some accident the boat was upset, and he, 
although an excellent swimmer, was the 
oly person lost. He was buried at Bue- 
nos Ayres.— This melancholy event must 
lave happened at the end of January, as 
a letter has been received from a passen- 
ger on board the ship, dated the 27th of 
that month, in which he is spoken of in 
the highest terms, for his talents, activity, 
and kindness of heart, which had caused 
the sirongest attachment to him on the 
part of the whole of the sailors. 

May \. In Baker-street, Portman- 
square, aged 45, George Brown, esq. iate 
a member of Government at Bombay. 

In Charles-street, Derkeley-square, aged 
$1, Elizabeth, youngest daughter of ‘the 
late Mr. Solomon Kuobel, 

At Knightsbridge, John Crace, esq. 

In her 15th year, Aagusta, daughter of 
B. Pead, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Goft’s Oak, near Cheshunt, Herts, 
William Hen, Anderson, esq. 

May 2. Much respected by all her ac- 
quaintance, at her house in Upper Thorn- 
haugh-street, Bedford-square, Mrs. Lloyd, 
late Miss Moser; by which name she was 
best known tothe public, as a very emi- 
nent artist in flower painting. She had 
the singular honour of being elected a 
Member of the Royal Academy; an ho- 
nour which was never conferred on any 
t¢0ey female, Avgelica Kauffman anly 
wxe > 
Mir. Thomas Barnett, of Kingston, co, 


Hereford, aged 42. He was returning 
from London by the Worcester coach; 
stopped at the Red Lion Inn, High Wy- 
combe, for refreshment ; and while taking 
a cup of tea, fell from the chair in which 
he was seated, and immediately expired. 

At Hackney, aged 55, Mary, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Isaac Toms, an 
eminent dissenting minister, of Hadleigh. 

In Gloucester-place, in his 59th year, 
R. Clay, esq. 

In Red Lion-square, Dr. Philip Wer- 
ner, late of G.braltar. 

Martha, wife of James Compsen, esq. 
of Cleobury Mortimer, Shropshire. 

May 3. At Ipswich, at an advanced 
age, Henry Murray, esq. major in ‘the 
East Suffolk Milita. In early life he 
served inthe Army in various parts of he 
world; he was actively engaged during 
the whole of the American war, particu- 
larly under the gallant General Wolfe at 
Quebec, and was in the battle of Bunker’s 
Hill. 

Aged 24, Samuel, fourth son of Thos, 
Cundy, architect, of Pimlico. 

At Brighton, aged 61, Mr. John Irwin, 
of Oxford-street. 

In St. James’s Place, Richard Lyster, 
esq. of Rowton Castle, Shropshire. M. P. 
for Shrewsbury. 

May 4. In Charlotte-street, Blooms. 
bury, the widow of the late Nath. Taylor, 
esq. surgeon, of Ampthill. 

At Sydevham, ‘in his 78th year, John 
Yeatherd, esq. 

In his 76th year, Zachariah Crabb, 
gent. of Wattisficld, co. Suffolk. He has 
left a widow and seven adult children to 
deplore their loss. 

At his house at Dalston, Mr. John Ste- 
phen Grigg, of Mark-lane, in the 37th 
year of his age. 

May 5. In Half-moon-street, Picea- 
dilly, Major Scott Waring. Major Scott 
was long distinguished in the House of 
Commons for his unremitting exertions in 
the cause of his friend, the late Warren 
Hastings, esq. 

Miss Harriet Owen, of Devonshire- 
street, Portland-place. 

Eleanor, youngest daughter of the late 
Dr. Roberts, Provost of Eton. 

At Chilworth Lodge, near Southampton, 
Frances, wife of Major-gen. R. Stourie. 

At Edinburgh, Garden Duff Cockburn, 
youngest son of Robert Cockburn, esq. 

Margaretta Eleonora, daughter of the 
late Henry Cliffe, esq. of Sutton, Surrey, 
and wife of Thos. Hatch, esq. of New 
Windsor, Berks. 

At Edgeworth-towo, Ireland, Mary- 
Anne, second daughter of Richard Fox, 
esq. of Fox Hall (Longtord), and the Lady 
Anne Maxwell, grand-daughter to Barry, 
— Farnham, and niece to the present 

ari. 


At 
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At Welwyn, Mrs. Fothergitl, of Whit- 
well, Herts, 

May 6. At Hastings, after an illness 
of many years, William Pizzey, esq. 

At Bath, the widow of Philip Allen, esq. 
of Bath Hampton, Somersetshire. 

At Blackheath, Miss Standart, of Guild- 
ford: street. 

The wife of Mr. Anthony Todd Thom- 
son, surgeon, of Sloane street. 

May 7. Io Sherrard-street, Golden- 
square, in bis 8Sth year, Leopoldo Joha 
Thomas de Michell, esq. 

In his 28th year, Rob. Pennell Davies, 
eldest son of Robert Davies, esq. of South- 
wark. 

May". At his house on the East side 
of Bethual Green, in his 71st year, Thos, 
Saunders, esq. He was formerly in the 
service of the. Hon. East India Company, 
in their civil and military departments 
at home, during a space of mere than 30 
years, from which he had relired on a 
pension bat a very few years since: he 
was a man of many estimable qualities, 
of urbanity of manners, hospitality to 
friends, affection and generosity to rele- 
tives, and undeviating rectitude of con- 
duct, are to be esteemed and cherished 
among mankind. His example will be 
remembered by those who knew and loved 
him; his charities will be gratefully re- 
collected by those to whom his purse was 
scarcely ever closed ;—and his name will 
long be revered by his more intimate as- 
sociates and his family, amongst whom, 
as he lived beloved, so he has died, as all 
should wish to die, sincerely lamented, 
His remaias were attended by several of 
his relatives, accompanied by some gen- 
tlemen of the Company, and other friends, 
to Chelsfield in Kent, the burial-place of 
his ancestors. 

At Lewes, the widow of Henry Shelley, 
esq. and mother of the late H. Shelley, 
esq. formerly M. P. for that borough. 

May. At Esher, the wife of Capt. 
Hughes, R. N. 

At Bushey, Herts, Elizabeth, wife, of 
Mr. W. Adcock, of Prince’s-street, Ca- 
veudish-square. 

The wife of Anth. Hart, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, and of Montagu-street, Russell-sq. 

in Great James-street, Bedford-row, the 
widow of Joha Williams, esq. formerly of 
Sion Gardens, Aldermanbury. 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, aged 30, Jo- 
seph Hales, esq. senior Captain in the 
West Kent Militia. 

At Brighton, Lieut. John Caldwell, R.N. 

The wife of the Rev. George Turner, 
Vicar of Spilsbury, Oxfordshire. 

At Mansfield, aged 91, Catherine, sis- 
ter to the late Rev, Dr. Storer, of Gran- 


May 9 In his 28th year, Rowland, 
enly son of Mr. Brasbritge, of Fleet-street. 


May 10. At Ipswich, aged S97, Mr. 
Christopher Choat. M3 ago 

At New Shoreham, Sussex, Hannab; wi- 
dow of the late Edward Hartston, esq. Of 
Leicester-square, 

Rebecca Lydia, wife of Mr. T. Allan, 
of Brixton. 

At Cambridge Heath, in his 64th year, 
Mr. John Thomas, of Wood-street, Cheaps 
side, furcier. 

May 11. In Albany-road, Camberwell, 
aged 55, the wife of Mr. Samuel Grafftey. 

At Barnstaple, aged 36, Juliana, daugh- 
ter of John Roberts, esq. of that town, 
and wife of J. Chanter, esq. of Plymouth. 

In South-street, King’s-road, in her 69th 
year, Mrs. Rose. 

May \2. At Felsted, at the advanced 
age of 101, Mrs. Mary Sewell, retaining 
her faculties to the last. 

In White Lion-street, Pentonville, aged 
32, Jos. Nicholls, esq. Lieutenant of the 
Royal Denbigh Militia. 

At the Parsovage, Fittleworth, near 
Petworth, Sussex, aged 69, the Rev. Thos. 
Hudson, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, formerly Vicar of Brighton, Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and a Prebendary of Chichester 
Cathedral ; but latterly for many years 
Vicar of Fittleworth, in the same «diocese. 

May 13. In Berkeley-street, Lambeth, 
aged 49, Mr. John Green. 

At Peckham, aged 18, Joseph, second 
son of Mr. Joseph Williamson, of Bo- 
tolph-lane. 

The wife of P. C. Custance, esq. of 
Clapham-rise. 

May \4. Ia her 14th year, Caroline 
Frances, daughter of John Smee, esq. of 
Kuightsbridge. 

At Warwick, sincerely regretted by his 
family and friends,. in his 68th year, John 
Bobun Smyth, esq. 29 years Treasurer for 
the county of Warwick. 

Much regretted, after only 12 hours’ 
illness, Anne, wife of Benjamin Sharpe, 
esq. banker, Fleet-street, leaving an af- 
flicted husband and four young children 
to lament their great and sudden loss. 

At Usher’s Island, Dublin, John Dayle, 
esq. Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. 

May 15. ta Devonshire-place, in his 
73d year, J. Tunno, esq. 

At Taunton, in the county of Somerset, 
in the 22d year of his age, after a long 
and painful illness, borne with exemplary 
patience and resignation, Thomas James 
Savage, son of Mr. James Savage, of the 
Library and Reading Room in that town, 
He was a young inan of promising abili- 
ties, and of the most amiable disposition, 
and his conduct in life was such as pro- 
cured him the esteem of all who knew 
him. He was born at Howden, co. York, 
at which place, and ‘at Skipwith, near that 

eity, 
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city, a jutiior bramch of the ancieat fa- 
emily,of Savage, of Rock Savage in the 
ogpawiy AF Chester, has been settled for 
odhe -Jast. one hundred and twenty years. 
ais mother, who died in 1806, was Diana, 
eldest daughter of Mr. Thomas Swainston, 

of Hatfield, near Doncaster. 
At Salisbury, aged 77, the Rev. Henry 


y. 

May 16. Of apoplexy, aged 23, the 
wife of Mr. I. Phillips, of Fenchurch-st. 

Mr. Willam Miller, formerly a distin- 
guished performer at the Summer Thea- 
tres, under the name of Miller the Seaman. 

In Upper Rupert-street, Soho, aged 65, 
Hugh Davies, esq. 

May 17. At his father-in-law’s, Thos, 
Miller, esq. Agent Victualler, Plymouth, 
Capt. George Jackson, R.N. late of East 
Leo, Cornwall. 

At Hackney, aged 19, Sarah, fourth 
daughter of Mr. Brownlow, of Fleet-street, 

At Blackheath, aged 73, Vincent Lich- 
field, esq. late of bis Majesty’s Privy 
Council Office, Whitehall. 

In Oxford-s'reet, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
John Wild, Veterinary Surgeon. 

May 18. In his 34th year, Mr. Richard 
John Derrett, of the Angel Ion, Islington. 

At his sister’s house, in Grosvenor- 
square, William Champion, esq. 

At Dorking, Surrey, Mary, wife of Wm. 
Ansell, esq. 

At Whitehall, in her 52d year, Martha, 
wife of Frederick Whalley, esq. 

At Bath, the sister of the late Charles 
James, esq. of Upper Wimpole-street, and 
New Inn. 

At Ridgway, Devonshire, George Sol- 
tau, esq. of Plymouth. 


May 19. At, Wisbeach, afier a short 
illness, James Johnson, gént. 

At Leyton, the wife of James Mitithin, 
esq. Barrister-at-Law, of Great Coram- 
street, Russell-square. 

At Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, George 
Cartwright, esq. He was born at Marn- 


ham, Nottinghamshire, in.1739..° At the _ 


age of fourteen he was appointed a Cadet 
in the Cadet Company at Woolwich, and 
the following year embarked for the East 
Indies, whence he returoved in 1757 as 
ensign in the 39th regt. Being promoted 
to a Jieutenantcy, he attended the Mar- 
quis of Granby to Germany as aid-de- 
camp. Through the interest of his patron 
he afterwards obtained a company in the 
37th regt. of foot, which he joined at Mi- 
norca, but was obliged by ill health to re- 
turn to England. He afterwards went five 
voyages to the coast of Labrador.—He 
was the author of “A Journal of Tratis- 
actions. and Events during a residence of 
nearly sixteen years on the Coast of La- 
brador,” 1793, 3 vols, 4to. 

May 20. Aged 27, Martha, the wife 
of Mr. David Price, surgeon, of Uppér 
East Smithfield. 

At Spilsbury, Oxfordshire, C. Hampton 
Weller, esq. Newgate street. 

May 22. In Capworth-street, Leyton, 
in her 74th year, Mrs. Hibbert, sen. 

Aged 74, Mr. Joseph Hanks, of Totten- 
ham, 

in Wandsworth-road, Mr. S. Rashfield. 

May 24. Frederick Nicholson, esq. of 
Old Jamaica Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
and Barnet, Hertfordshire. 

In Bentinck-street, Kender Mason. esq. 
of Beel House, Bucks. 
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Mergoro.ocicat TaBxe for May, 1819. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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“BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 27, to “May 25,' 181%) « i 





© Christened. Buried. Sand 5.114 5) iod'cd tis 
Males - ma ¢ 1605 Males 6292. 1059 Sand 10 51 | 60 and 70" foe 
Females - 774 Females 653 g 10 and 20 48 | 70"and 80°" BO 
-Wheteof have died under 2 years old 315 %~ 20 and 30 105 5 ad a) 
i & f 30and40 130] 90 and iod' 9 

Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound, 40 and 50 145 £. 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending May 15, 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
djs. djs, 


































Wheat] Rye |Barly) Oats |Beans 
$ . ais. dis. djs. a. s. d.'s. djs. d. 
Middlesex 73 11/00 0/41 0/33 0/49 11/|Essex 67 948 O/41 9 
Surrey 65 8/40 0/42 8/29 0/47 0}/Kent 71 3.00 0/42 4 
Hertford 67 0/38 8/29 251 9jjSussex 69 300 0/41 0 
Bedford 67 0/38 4/90 6/52 8{/Suffolk 69 600 0|39 3 
Huntingdon 63 0/57 8/27 O47 0)/\Cambridge64 700 0/38 4 
Northampt. 67 0/41 10/27 7/56 Oj|Norfolk 69 041 0/37 5 
Rutland 66 0/50 0/30 0)0@ Oj/Lincoin 68 5/50 9/40 11 
Leicester "3 0/49 31 3/65 6)/York 72 4/57 10/41 8 
Ragngtom 73 1040 0131 6/54 10//Durham 73 500 0/42 0 
"5 0/47 3/33 8/55 8||\Northum. 66 8/45 8is9 8 0 
Stafford 78 0/51 11/80 7/63 1|\Cumberl. 77 8/57 7/45 7 0 
Salop "1 6/49 11/57 2/00 0)/Westmor. 80 1064 0|60 0 0 
Hereford 70 4/41 11/36 965 5)//Lancaster 71 0/32 0/26 2 6 
Worcester 72 0/47 9/38 865 2\Chester 73 1000 0/00 0 0 
Warwick 72 0/46 3/35 0165 0)/Flint 70 5100 O49 8 0 
Wilts 64 0/36 Oj32 4/61 2||Denbigh 75 900 0/54 8 0 
Berks 70 0/41 1/34 9/52 ‘|/Anglesea 00 0,00 0/43 0 0 
Oxford 72 0/40 6/31 6/48 6)\Carnarvon 80 900 0/49 2 0 
Bucks 67 0/46 0131 8/52 3/|Merioneth 81 2/54 056 5 0 
Brecon 78 0/52 8/27 4/00 O)\Cardigan 83. 000 O/51 4 0 
Monatgomery§1 0|50 1/38 11/00 0}/Pembroke $3 800 0/47 11 ‘) 
Radnor 15 0/46 10/32 0'00 O|/Carmiarth. 79 200 0/50 8 0 
Glamorgan79 400 0|53 4 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.||Gloucester72 000 0/50 2 0 
72 850 6)44 ‘j%9 5;53 5)|Somerset 70 000 0/42 0 
Monm. 76 100 O51 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 70 700 0/58 4/2 0 
00 0,00 0100 0,00 0,00 0||Cornwall 75 500 ojss " 0 
Dorset 69 1000 36 4 0 
Hants 69 500 Oss 8/32 0154 Oo 











PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May 25, 50s. to 55s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, May 15, 33s. 10d. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 19, 38s. 104d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 25. 


Kent Bags....... eseoeee DL Os. to 6/. 12s. | Sussex Pockets ....... Gl. Us. to 61, 185, 
Sussex Ditto ........... 54 Os. to 6/4 Os. | Essex Ditto............ 64. Os. to Tl. Os. 
Kent Pockets ........+» 6l. 4s. to 7é. 10s. | Farnham Ditto....... 8/. 8s. to 91. 9s. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 25: 
St. James’s, Hay 5/. 10s. Od. Straw 2/. 17s. 9d. Clover O1. Os. ---Whitechapel, Hay 62. Os, 
Straw 2/. 16s. Clover'7/.0s.— Smithfield, Hay 6/. 7s. 6d. Straw 2/. 16s. Od. Clover Ti. 5s. Od. 


SMITHFIELD, May 24. To sink the Offal—per stone of by 


Beef. .cesyvsece seoccececses Be.' Be. €o Go, Ol, 0 Cermicccscksscccsstoceosceses . Sd. to Ts. Sd, 
Mutton... coer secccoreeees 5s. Od, to 6s. Od. | Head of Cattle at serene May 24: 

Veal...... eindeedGeeceesoehe | OG 06 Te, Os Beasts .... sore 1,822 Calves 220, 
POrk....0-seeveseeretsreres 5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 14,000 Pigs 200. 


COALS, May 24+: Newcastle 32s. Od. to 40s. Od. Sunderland 32s. 6d, to 33s, 9d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, 8lb. St. James’s 4s. Od. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 3s. 1044. 


SOAP, Yellow 90s. Mottled 102s. Curd 106s,-CANDLES, 12s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 13s, 6d. 
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